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GEORGE EJ. 

Gbobgb the Eifth, by the Grace of God, of Greaii Britain, 
Ireland and the British Dominions beyond the Seas Ring, 
Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India, to 

Our Eight Trusty and Well-Beloved Counsellor Sir John 
Allsebrook Simon, Knight Commander of the Royal Victorian 
Order, Officer of Our Most Excellent Order of the British 
Empire ; 

Our Eight Trusty and Well-Beloved Cousin Harry Lawson 
Webster, Viscount Burnham, Knight Grand Cross of Our Most 
Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, Mem- 
ber of the Order of the Companions of Honour, upon whom We 
have conferred the Territorial Decoration; 

Our Eight Trusty and Well-Beloved Donald Sterling Falmerj 
Baron Strathcona and Mount Royal ; 

Our Trusty and Well-Beloved Edward Cecil George Gadogan, 
Esquire (commonly called the Honourable Edward Cecil George 
Gadogan), Compandon of Our Most Honourable Order of the 
Bath; 

Our Eight Trusty and Well-Beloved Counsellor Stephen 
Walsh; 

Our Eight Trusty and Well-Beloved Counsellor George 
Richard Lane Fox, Honorary Colonel, the Yorkshire Hussars 
Yeomanry, upon whom We have conferred the Territorial 
Decoration ; 

Our Trusty and Well-Beloved Clement Richard Attlee, 
Esquire, Major, late South Lancashire Regiment; 

Greeting ! 

Whebeas We have deemed it expedient that the Commission 
for which provision is made in Section 84A of the Government 
of India Act should forthwith be appointed for the purpose of 
inquiring into the working of the system of government, the 
growth of education, and the development of representative 
institutions, in British India, and matters connected therewith, 
and should report as to whether and to what extent it is desir- 
able to estabhsh the principle of responsible government, or to 
extend, modify, or restrict the degree of resj^nsible govern- 
ment then existing therein, including the question whether the 
establishment of second chambers of the local legislatures is or 
is not desirable ; 

Now ENOW Bi that We, reposing great trust and confidence 
in your knowledge and aMty» have on the advice of Our 
Secretary of State for India acting with the concurrence of both 
Houses of, Parliament authorised and appcdnted, and do by these 
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Presents authorise and appoint you, the said Sir John Allsebrook 
Simon (Chairman); Harry Lawson Webster, Viscount Bum- 
ham; Donald Sterling Palmer, Baron Strathcona and Mount 
Eoyal; Edward Cecil George Cadogan; Stephen Walsh; George 
Bichard Lane Fox and Clement Bichard Attlee to be Our 
Commissioners for the purposes aforesaid : 

And for the better effecting of the purposes of this Oui Com- 
mission, We do by these Presents give and grant unto you, or 
any three or more of you, full power at any place in Our United 
Kingdom or in India or elsewhere m Our Dominions to call 
before you such persons as you shall judge likely to afford 
you any information upon the subject of this Our Commission : 
and also whether in Our said Kingdom, or in India, or elsewhere 
in Our Dominions to call for information in wnting ; to call for, 
have access to and examine all such books, documents, registers 
and records as may afford you the fullest information on the 
subject, and to inquire of and concerning the premises by all 
other lawful ways and means whatsoever, including the appoint- 
ment by the Commission with the sanction of Our Secretary 
of State for India, of any person or persons to make subordinate 
enquiries and to report the result to the Commission : 

And We do by these Presents authorise and empower you 
or any of you to visit and inspect personally such places as you 
may deem it expedient so to inspect for the more effectual 
carrying out of the purposes aforesaid : 

And We do by these Presents will and ordain that this Our 
Commission shall continue in full force and virtue, and that 
yon. Our said Commissioners, or any three or more of you, 
may from time to time proceed in the execution thereof, and of 
every matter and thing therein contained, although the same 
be not continued from time to time by adjournment : 

And We do further ordain that you, or any three or more of 
you, have liWty to report your proceedings under this Our Com- 
mission from time to tune if you shall judge it expedient so to do : 

And Our further will and pleasure is that you do, with as 
little delay as possible, report to Us under your hands and seals, 
or under the hands and seals of any three or more of you, your 
opinion upon the matters herein submitted for your consi&rE- 
iion: 

Given at Our Court at Saint James's the Twenty-sizth day 
of November, One thousand nine hundred and twenty- 
seven ; in the Eighteenth Year of Our Beign. 

By His Majesty’s Command, 
TF. Joynsm'Bichs. 
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GEORGE, E.I. 

Gbobqb the Fifth, by tbe Grace of God, of Great Britain, 
Ireland and the British Dcnninions beyond j|ho Beas King, 
Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India, to 

Our Eight Trusty and Well-Beloved Counsellor Vernon 
Hartshorn, Officer of Our Most Excellent Order of the Brifidi 
Empire, 

Greeting I 

Whereas We did by Warrant under Our Eoyal Sign Manual 
bearing date the Twenty-sixth day of November, One thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-seven, appoint Commissioners for the 
purpose of inqmiing into the worlang of the system of govern- 
ment, the growth of education, and the development of represen- 
tative institutions, in British India, and matters connected 
therewith, and <3i reporting as to whether and to what extent 
It is desirable to estabhsh the principle of responsible govern- 
ment, or to extend, modify, or restrict the degree of responsible 
government then existing therein, including tbe question 
whether the establishment of second chambers of the local 
legislatures is or is not desirable ; 

And whbbbas a vacancy has been caused in the body of Com- 
missioners appointed as aforesaid, by the resignation of Our 
Eight I^sty and Well-Beloved Counsellor Stephen Walsh; 

Now KNOW YE that We reposing great confidence in your 
knowledge and ability have on the advice of Our Secretary of 
State for India acting with the concurrence of both Houses of 
Parliament authorised and appointed and do by these Presents 
authorise and appoint you the said Vernon Hart^orn to be one 
of Our Commissioners for the purposes aforesaid, in the room of 
the said Stephen Walsh, who has resigned. 

Given at Our Court at Sandringham ; the Seventh day of 
Deeemher, One thousand nine hundred and twenty- 
seven; in the Eighteenth year of Our Eeign. 

By His Majesty's Command. 

W. Joynson-HieJes 

ITcna.— Ike late Mr. Stephen Walsh’s resignatiaD, on acoenat oi iU-healtb, 
took idaee befoie any steetinig of Hio Gcoainissioa had been held. 




INDIAN STATUTORY COMMISSION. 

BEFOBT. 

To 

THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

May it Please Your Majesty, 

We, the Commissioners appointed for the purpose of inquiring 
into the working of the system of government, the growth of 
education, and the development of representative institutions in 
British India, and matters connected therewith, and of reporting 
as to whether and to what extent it is desirable to establish the 
principle of responsible government, or to extend, modify, or 
restrict the degree of responsible government existing therein, 
including the question whether the establishment of second 
chambers of the local legislatures is or is not desirable ; humbly 
submit to Your Majesty the following Report. 

Our Report is imanimous on all fundamental matters, and will 
be found to be without dissenting minute. 

It is, as is more fully explained on pages 5-9 below, divided 
into two volumes. 

Section 84A of the Government of India Act prescribes that : — 

(1) Within* ten years after the passing of ihe Government of India Act, 
1919, the Secretary of State with the concnirenGe of both Houses of Parha- 
ment shall submit for the approval of Bis Bliajesty the names of persons to 
act as a commission for the purposes of this section. 

(2) persons whose names arc so submitted, if approved by His Majesty, 
shw be a commission fmr the purpose of inquiring into the working of the 
system of government, the grmth of education, and tho development 
representative institutions, in British India, and matters conneotM them- 
with, and the commission shall report as to whether and to what extent 
it is desirable to establish the principle of lei^nsible government, or to 
extend, modify, or restrict the degree of responsible government then 
existing thmein, including the question whether &e ostablmhment of second 
chambers of the local ii^isiatuies is or is not desirable. 

(3) Ihe commission shall also inquire into and report on oi^ other matter 
a&eotit^ British India and the provinces, which may be imerred to the 
commission by Bis Majesty. 

It is iu pursuance of this section of the Statute that we were 
appointed, and our terms of reference, set forth m the Royal 
Wsurant, follow the provisions of its second subsection. 

Your Majesty’s Government, in announcing the decision that 
the Statutory Commisaon should be appointed, made the 
following statements 

t His Majesty’s Government cannot of course dictate to the Commistimi 
what procedure it shah fellow, hut they ate of opinion that its task in tsUng 
evidence wouM be greatly fai^tated if it were to invite the Central Lef^sla- 
tnxo to appMnt a Jdnt Select Oommittoe chosen ficom its elected and 
nianinated uncffioial members which would draw up its vietts and proposals 
in and lay thmn before the Oommisaion for nssttiilation in snbfa 

*Ihe word “Within” vsa sttbstitated for “At the expiration of” hy the 
(Sovwmneut of India ^tntory Commission) Aot, 1927. 
t See Ond. 2986 atm 
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mazmor as the latter may decide. This Committee might remain in being 
for any consultation which the Commission might desire at subsequent 
stages of the enquiry. It should be clearly understood that the purpose 
of thfg suggestion is not to limit the discretion of the Commission in hearing 
other witnesses. 

His Majesty’s Government suggest that a similar procedure should be 
adopted with the provincial legislatures. 

4 . * * 

When the Commission has reported and its report has been examined by 
the Government of India and ffis Majesty’s Government it will be the duty 
of the latter to present proposals to Parhament. But it is not the intention 
of His Majesty’s Government to ask Parliament to adopt these proposals 
without first giving a full opportunity for Indian opinion of different schools 
to contribute its view upon them. And to this end it is intended to invite 
Parliament to refer these proposals to consideration by a Joint Committee 
of both Houses and to facilitate the presentation to that Committee both of 
the views of the Indian Central Legislature by delegations who will be 
invited to attend and confer with the Joint Committee and also of the views 
of any other bodies whom the Joint Parliamentary Committee may desire 
to consult. 

We paid two visits to India, the first lasting from 3rd Febru- 
ary, 1928, to 31st March, 1928, and the second from 11th Octo- 
ber, 1926, to 13th April, 1929. 

Our first task, on arrival in India, was to formulate our pro- 
cedure, in the light of the suggestions of Your Majesty’s 
Government quoted above. In a letter from our Chairman to 
His Excellency the ‘Viceroy, dated 6th February, 1928, which 
we reproduce, we proposed the method of “ Joint Free 
Conference.” 

Your Excdleacy, 

In your speech to the Central L^islature on Thursday you laid mewed 
empha^ on the ’ full disoretion as to methods ’ which has from the begimung 
been left in the hands of the Indian Statutory Commiasion ; and I myseli^ 
as Ohaitman, on landing in India next day, authoiiBed the issue of a state- 
ment on behkif of the CommisBon, that it hoped without d^y to announce 
the line of procedure which it would propose to follow. Evidence accumulates 
that throughout India Ihere is mu<£ uncertainty as to the manner in which 
we may be expected to exercise our functions, and even considerable mis- 
understanding as to what wo oonceiTO those functions to be ; whikH-amldst 
many messages of welcome and encouragement— we note t^t qieeobes are 
beLog made tmd resolutions passed which are based on a complete, though 
doubtless genuine, ndsconcepiioa of our intmtionB, It is my plain duty, 
thmefore, as Chairman to set out forthwith the true position as we regard it, 
andfidnce on this preliminary visit there is not Ukel^ to be any formal dtting 
of the Commission when the statement could be made, I venture to address 
this letter to your Excellency. 

We undeisiaM that the Chiveiniimt d India and the Local Governments 
have been engaged for some time past in preparing the material which tihey 
ini^t put before the Oommissiom We have not sm these doomimts sit^ 
da hot kam hbw far they may consist of matters of fact and bow iu ot 
matters opinicm, or wbtmr t^ deal with past events c« with sugsestionB 
for the fotaze. Bitt whatever they a^ instead of wEMm by 

ouieelveB, we wish to propose that they, and the acddeinoe mm in eiiplana- 
thmoramplifioaldonofili^sIsyaUoomeb^ocea* Joint free Gonferenm’, 
over which I should pte^de^ oonsistang of tite aevmt BritiBh OommbBiontiw 
and a tmespondiDg body of representativeB dtosen by the lodiaa La^^ 
tutea (just as we outsdves have been chosen by ^ British Bathanicnt). 
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We pat forrrard tbe plan of a * Joint Fcoe Coxifecence ’ not onlj because 
we should welcome the asdstancQ of colleagaes fiom the Ihdiaa L^sh^nres* 
hut because we think it is only right and fair» and in the truest interests of 
India and Britain alike, that opportc^ty should be provided for such 
memoranda and testimony to be scrutiDized and, if necessary, elucidated 
from the Indian side on free and equal terms* We suggest ther^ore that the 
two Houses of the Central Legislature should in due course be invited to 
choose from their non-ofiicial members a Joint Committee, which might 
conveniently be seven in number, and that each Local Legislative Council 
should be asked to constiLtute a similar body. The Indim side of the 
Conference would consist, when Central subjects were being dealt with, 
of those first named; in a Province, the Indian wing wo^d primarily 
consist of the Provincial members, but, in order that the Gent^ Joint 
Gbmmittee nmy not have a partial view of the material put before it, we 
should be glad if axrangementa could be arrived at wbioh would enable its 
members, or some of them, to be present os an additional element at pro* 
vincial slttinga* 

We have bo wish to dictate the composition of the Indian wing of the 
Conference in more detail, end we ^oold greatly prefa: that the precise 
scheme tdbould be reached by a^eement between the different elements in 
India concerned. Our main object mil be met so long as the arrangement 
is one which secures that the Indian ride of the Joini Conference includes, 
on approprktte ooearions, those who ace able to speak for the Ptorincial 
Counilb just as the J olnt Committee would speak few the Central Legislature, 
and so long as the members representing India sitring with m do not amount 
to an unwieldy number. We assume of course that, just as we ourselves 
are a body sriected £rom aU British parties and both Houses of Parliament, 
fio onr Indian counterpart would be, so far as may be, tculy representative* 

Two matters remain to be dealt with-— the question of evidence other 
than that above referred to, and the question of Report. I wish to deal 
candidly and clearly with both. 

Some of us have had considerable experience of the method of Joint 
Conference as applied both to industrial and political questions, and it is 
quite clear to us that each ride of the Ccmference wifi require, from time to 
feae, to meet by itself. We see no reason, however, why evidence from 
public and representative bodies^ and from individuals, should not nacmaDy 
be given to the Confertaico as a whole, just as evidence presented by or on 
brimif of the various Governments would be. If a case arises when this 
general plan cannot be followed, I should moke no secset of and rimuld 
ask my coBoaguea in the Joint Free Conference, when, as 1 hope^ they leam 
to have faith in my sense of fairmss, to from me snrix aco ount of the 
matter as I can give them on. behalf of the Gbanmisrion, with due regard 
to the reason why the testimony has been separately received. 1 imagine 
that the Indian ride may find occasions when they would think it well to 
act in the same way. 

As regards the Beport, it is, I feri, necessary to restate tbe true ^^undfion 
eftito CkSamraaion iiaplSi^in the general scheme which you announced 
Hewember. The Gonmaission is in no sense an instrument either of the 
Government of India or of the Britiah Govmmment^ bat enters on the duty 
laid upm it by the King llmpemr as a. eompletefy independent and xm* 
fetlerm body eemposed of Membm of Bwltameiil who vpjpKmdk Indiaxi 
Legiriaters as colleagtms. It is not an eaeeaiive m body, 

mthorised to |)K<»ounss deewmas riboot the fatuae gomn mm t of Bidia. 
XMm ttess deehAms eon be xeaelie^ 

Sa a first li yeet be ecssiidBteid^ fityiSedbig Iftsa opp artim ity 
Iwibtt'viaim of 

by ddh||itiaaa fn to JMM BaoiiilAflSM^ QiswMiMseu !I3i6 

present eafy atitinfaiEnd tumieiStaBA 

and ai, tth ItopilA-#* dMin to iiHdiidH » fiMAd ««Mi^ 

amg dig ihifc Ur O l ltfl ll i ll l far OlllllirtllltliT || 
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tional refonn so far as these are pnt before us. The British Gommisaioners» 
therefore^ are bound to be solely responsible for the statement of the elSect 
upon their o\m minds of the investigation as a whole. We shall report to 
the authority by which we have been constituted just as (if the Conference 
is set up) the Joint Committee would, we presume, be entitled to report its 
conclusions to the Central Legislature. It is obvious that those documents 
should be prepared and presented simultaneously. There are well known 
constitutional means by which the document emanating from the Joint 
Committee and present^ to the Central Legislature can be forwarded to 
and made available for the British Parliament. But, if the Indktn Joint 
Committee would prefer it, we would make its Report an annexe to our 
own docuineat, so that both might be presented to the King Emperor, and 
made public, at the same moment. 

Above aU, I would urge that one of the merits of the method of Joint 
Conf<penco is that, besides securing due recognition of equal status, it 
provides the opportunity for that free exchauge of views A- ud mutual influ- 
ence which are best calculated to promote the largest measure of agreement 
that is possible. 

Our present visit is preliminaiy and the sittings of the Joint Free 
Oonlerencc, if it is set up, would not begin till October* But we make 
public our suggestions at once, not only in order to clear the air, but in order 
to ^ow ourselves available for any conference about any matters of procedure 
which this statement does not adequately cover. 

The Conunission is, of course, bound to cany through its in any 
event and discharge to the full the duty cast upon it, but we are under- 
taking th^ duty only after having made it known that the method of 
collaboration on honourable and equal terms is open, and that we put it 
fOTirard in all sincerity and good will. We will only add that in making 
these proposals we are oonfldent that we are correctly interpreting the 
mtentions of the British Parliament. 

The canying out of our proposals ■will require, at a later date, th.* the 
Couneil of State, the Legislati-ro Assembly, and the Local LegislatiTe 
Cbancils shouM be moved to elect their represmitatives ■who ■would 
part in ■the Joint Gonfereuee, and the Commission "will be glad if the Govem- 
ment of Tndia ■will ta>ke such steps as seem appropriate for tbfa purpose in 
due course. 

1 have the honour to be, 

Your Excellency's obedient servant, 

(Sd.) JOHN SIMON. 

It 'sviil be seen that Joint Conferences were not to beran 
1 our second visit. 

Although w© received numerous deputations which laid tbAir 
BW8 before us, we took no evidence on our first visit, which 
as mainly devoted to attempting to master the elements of the 
mation, and to visiting more of the country districts (paitieu- 
rly in the Madras Presidency and the Punjab) than was 
issible on the serand visit. We travelled in India about 7,000 
lies on this preliminary visit. 

Before leaving India on the first occasion, we invited the 
hmittsion «f memoranda, both from official and ncnjfofficial 
nrees, on questions falling within the scope of oitr enquiry. 
06 Governments, Itoth Oeatral and Piovindal, had of conwe 
ready been engaged on the preparation material. We 
ceived ftw the Government of India (and also from offiodals 
the India (Office) descriptive and explanatory memoranda 
aioh are pnhlhihed in Volumes IV and V supplementary to our 
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Qoi?. Each ProviBcial Government supplied us ■with 
jorate memoranda, both expository and critical, on the work- 
of the reformed constitution ; and also (except in the case of 
Government of the Central Provinces) furnished us, at 
request, with their suggestions as regards future develop- 
Qts. The material so provided by the nine Provincial 
remments vrill be found in Supplementary Volumes VI to 
V. We also received large numbers of memoranda from 
i-officials, both representative associations and individuals, 
selection of the more important of these is contained in 
jplementary Volumes and XVn. 

lefore we arrived in India for our second -visit, all the Pro- 
cial Legislatures, except those of Burma and the Central 
winces, had appointed Committees to collaborate with us 
Foint Conference as we had proposed. The Burma Legislative 
moil appointed a Committee in December, 1928. No Com- 
itee was appointed by the Central Provinces Legislature. 

Dhe Council of State elected three members of its body in 
rsuance of the invitation in our letter of 6th Eebruory, 1928. 
e Legislative Assembly had by a small majority decided not 
co-operate vnth the Commission. Shortly before our second 
ival, the Viceroy appointed an Indian Central Committee 
isisting of these three members and another member of the 
uncil of State, and five members of the Legislative Assembly, 
work with us. 

The Indian Central Committee received the whole of the 
itten material which was supplied to us, and each Provincial 
mmittee was furnished with all the documents relating to 
own province and also with any of a general nature which 
re directly relevant to provincial questions in eveiy province 
ke. 

The Punjab Committee, which was the first appointed, had 
presented that it would be difficult for them to discharge 
“ir task if — as was suggested in the letter of 6th February 
ght occasionally happen — any evidence was given to the 
atutory Commission alone. The Commission accepted the 
'ce of this contention, and the following procedure was adopted 
each (Sbvemor’s Province. All e-vidence was taken by the 
int Conference, composed of the Statutory Commission, the 
dian Central Committee and the Provincial Committee f sit- 
ig together, every member of which shared in the work of 
amining vntnesses. Evidence was taken by the Conference, 
the presence of the press, both from officials in explanation 
expansion of the material supplied by ■their Government, 
d also from those associations, representative bodies, and pd- 
te individtfals, whom the Ooi^erence inyiied to supplement, 

■ — 

I* As ezidalaiBdl, tie CoofiaKenoc^ vrlitn in tHw CDwttal Pnrr&aiies, 

i not indiide aiw i 
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in this manner, the views which they had already express 
to the Oommission in writing. 

The Joint Conference also had the great advantage in 
provinces of having interviews with the Members and Minist* 
of the provincial Government, who were good OTongh to devel 
for the benefit of the Conference, in amphfication of the _writt 
suggestions of the Government, their own personal views 
regards constitutional changes. 

Evidence was taken in the North-West Frontier Provir 
by a Joint Conference of the Commission and the Indian Cent 
Committee, assisted by four distinguished Indians resident 
the Province whom the Commission had invited to sit wi 
them. 

Non-official evidence from associations of an All-India chi 
acter was taken at whatever centre was the most conveniei 
usually either at Delhi or Calcutta. 

At Delhi, where Central matters were under consideration, f 
Joint Conference consisted of the Commission and the Indi 
Central Committee. Evidence was taken from officials of 1 
Government of India by way of supplement to the descript 
material supplied. 

Members of the Governor-General’s Executive Council wi 
good enough to express to the Joint Conference their own p 
sonal views on some of the aspects of constitutional reform. 

Shortly before we left India, a final conference was held 
8 days at Delhi of all the eight Provincial Committees, the Ind: 
Central Committee and the Statutory Commission sitti 
together. 

Between our arrival in India on our second visit and our > 
parture, we travelled about 14,000 miles. Evidence was tab 
on 76 days in all, at the following places : — ^Poona, Lahore, Ka 
chi, Peshawar, Delhi, Lucknow, Patna, Shillong, Calcutta, Ki 
goon, Mandalay, Madras and Nap>ur. We have also visited ms 
other areas besides these principal towns and have done < 
utmost to moke ourselves more familiar with various parts 
British India. We cannot refrain here from recording 
expresrion of our gratitude for the overwhelaningly generous h 
pitality which we received both from Indians and Europei 
throughout our stay in India. 

On onr return to England further sitringa the Joint 64 
ferenoe were held, after the general election, between I9tb Jt 
and 30th July, 1^. (Ehe Indian Central Clonxinitii^ had eo; 
to this country for the pvtrptm. The Gonfisrence hea 
inter alia^ the personal views d Ekjm^offidiiaS’of H 2 ie India Ofl 
Members of the Seofetary of State’s Ootmdl. It also tc 
evi^qe from the l^h Comznissioner for India and finun 
xepresenhitive of the War Office. 
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Extracts from the more important portions of evidence given 
in the presence of the press are oontamed in Supplementary Vol- 
umes XV, XVI and XVn.* 

The Beport of the Indian Central Committee has already been 
presented to Parhament (Cmd. 3451 of 1929). The Eeports of 
the Provincial Committees have been made public in India. 
They are collected in Volume III, which wiU, it is understood, 
be presented to Parliament simultaneously with our Beport. 

The collaboration of the Indian Committees, both Central 
and Provincial, has been of very great assistance to us in the 
discharge of our own task. Quite apart from the great value 
of now having their recommendations embodied in their separate 
icports, we secured, by their cooperation in the examination of 
material and in the taking of evidence, a testing of its value of 
the most thorough kind, and illumination on the matters under 
consideration from many angles. 

We have also derived very great advantage from the Beview 
of the Auxiliary Committee on Education which we appointed, 
under the powers conferred on us in the Boyal Warrant, to 
enquire into the growth of Education in British India (see 
page 878 below). This report has already been presented to 
Parliament, under cover of an Interim Beport by the Com- 
mission, as Cmd. 3407 of 1929. 

As our enquiry drew to a close we were increasingly impressed 
by the impossibility of considering the constitutional problems 
of Britidi India without taking into account the relations between 
British India and the Indian States. Before proceeding with the 
task of formulatmg our conclusions, we accordingly ascertained 
that Your Majesty's (Jovemment would approve M we gave a 
possibly extended interpretation to our terms of reference by 
not excluding this aspect from our purview. 

At the same time we suggested that the procedure to be fol- 
lowed after our Beport had been published (which hed been out- 
lined in the announcement by Your Majesty's Government in 
1927 quoted above) should be revised and a Conference set up. 

Our suggestions and the (Bovemment’s acceptance of them, 
are set out in the following letters exchanged between the Prime 
Minister and our Chairman. 

16 ih October, Id^. 

My dear ]?diae Minister, 

The lodlaa Statutory Cknmnission has now entered upon the final sta^ 
of its work and hopee to be able to present its Eepodi early next year. Before 
proceeding further hewrev, we desire to address yon with an enq^niiy and a 
suggestion. 

As our invesi^ation has proceeded, we have become more and more 
impressed, in oonsideririg the dheemi whidh the {atnrB ccmstitatiODal 

li 4mm, ... 

* We have aiggeetedflmt a copy rf the lem aiodie r of sndh evidence and <rf the 
non-oEfioial memoranda not prints in Tob. SVl enA XVtZ )diouM be made 
available for inspeotloa in London and in India, and we nndeistaad that this 
wxUbedcHW. 
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developmeut of India is likely to take, mth tke importance of beariiig in 
the relalioiis which may develop between Briti^ India and the Indian 
States. We are not at present in the position to forecast the Report which 
we shaQ hope in due course to present to Farliament^ It however^ already 
evident to na that^ whatever may be the scheme which Parliament will 
nlthnately approve for the fntnre constitation and governance of British 
Indm, it is essenidal that the methods by wM(di the future relationshix ^tween 
these two constitnent parts of Greater India may be ad}nsted» should be 
fully examined. 

We have carefully coosideFed the Report of the Butler Committee'^ but 
the terms of reference to that body did not cover ttie whole ground to be 
sorv^ed so far as these relations are concerned* Our own recommendations, 
if we were to exclude jFrom our purview the wider problem which we have 
indicated, would, we feel, be unduly r^tricted, and we therefore wish, 
before going for^r, to ascertain whether we should have the approval of 
SBa I&jesiy’s Government in giving this possibly extended interpretation 
to our own terms of reference. It is not our purpose to seek to es^ore the 
field alr^y traversed by the Butler Committee ; but it seems clear that we 
cannot afford to ignore the reactions of the presence of the States on the 
problem we are stodying in British India, or the possible repercussions on 
the former of any recommendaticms we might frame regarding the latter. 
At certain points an inevitable contact takes place. 

We venture to point out that if the Report we are preparing and the 
proposals to be subsequently framed by the Government take &is wider 
range it would appear necessary, because of ihe need of consulting the States, 
for the Govcomment to revise the scheme of procedure to be followed after 
these proposal are made known. It seems to us that what would he required 
would be the setting up of some sort of conference afiser the Reports of the 
Statutory Gominissioa and the Indian Central Committee have been made, 
consider^ and mblished and their work has been completed, and that in 
this conference H3s Mfojeaty’s Government would meet lith representatives 
of British India and representatives of the States (not neoesasdly always 
together) for the purpose of seeking the greatest possible measure of agree- 
mmit for the fbal proposals which it would later be the duly of His Maj^y ’s 
Government to submit to Parliament. The procedxnre by Joint Parliament^ 
Oommittee CQoferring with delegations from the Indian Lc^^ture and other 
bodies, which was previously contemplated and is referred to in my letter to 
the Viceroy of I\elnrttajy 6tih, 1928, would stiU be appropriate for the exam- 
inatkm of the BSB when it is subsequently placed before ParBament, but 
would, we think, obviously have to be preoisded by some such conference as 
we have indicated. 

We leaBse that it is not for the Statutory (^munisaion to devise this 
subsequent procedure in detail^ for our task will be discharged when we have 
reported. But we feel that it is desirable to obtain on assocance from His 
Majesty^i Ocwerxime^ that we riiall not in ihdr view be tcavellmg beyond 
the terms of reference approved by Pariiament if we puxsae w^t seems to 
us an integr^ element in our inv^igation. We have also thought it right 
to make plain to iffis Majesty’s Govenment the consequence that such an 
^urance from His Majesty’s Government is likely ultimately to involve, 
in order that the future course of procedure may be so riiaped as to pcovide 
means for consultixig with the Indian States and to promote the full oo* 
opmation of aD parties and interests in the solution or the Indian problem 
asatthble. 

Tours very idncerdy, 

(Sd.) iom smm. 
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25th October, 1929. 

My dear Simon, 

Your letter on behalf of the Statutory Commission raises issues of such 
importance that I have thought right before answering it to consult the 
leaders of other Parties. I have now been able to ascertain their views, and 
they have been good enough to concur in the terms of my reply. 

His Majesly’s Qovermnent welcome the intimation that your letter affords 
of the Slatutoiy Commission’s desire to deal in its report with the wider 
aspects of the subject to which your letter directs attention. It appears to 
His Majesty’s Government, as it does to those on behalf of whom you write, 
that your work would necessarily be rendered more complete if it included a 
careful examination of the methods by which the future relationship of 
British India and the Indian States may be adjusted. 

His Majesty’s Government have given full consideration to what you have 
said in your letter concerning the consequential necessity of some revision 
of the later procedure as at present oontmplated, and I am glad to be able 
to inform you that they ooncw in the view that you have expressed. His 
Majesty’s Government are, with you, deeply sensible of the importance of 
thus bringing the whole problem under comprehensive review ; and that 
under conditions which may promise to secure as great a degree of unanimity 
as may be pxaotioable. His Majesty’s Goveixunent are aho greatly oonccsmed 
to find means by whidi they may approach the treatment ^ the broad ques- 
tion of British-lhdian constitutional advance in oo-operation with aU those 
who can authoritativdy speak for British-Indian political opinion. It seems 
to them that both these objects can best be achieved by the adoption of 
procedure that will permit the free representation of all points of view in 
advance of the stage at which His Majosiy’s Government will lay any pro- 
posals before Parliment, which may be expected later, as you point out, to 
form, the subject of examination by a Joint Parliamentary Committee. 
'When, therefore, your Coxmxdssion has submitted its Report and Bhs Majesty’s 
Government have been able, in consultation with the Government of India, 
to consider these matters in the light of all the material then available, they 
will propose to invite representatives of difierent parties and mterests m 
Briti^ India and representatives of the Indian States to meet them, 
separately or together, as circumstances may demancU for the purpose of 
conference and discussion in regard both to the Bntish-Iudian and AU- 
ludian problems. 

It will be their earnest hope that by this means ii may subsequently prove 
possible on these grave issues to submit definite proposals to Parliament 
which may command a wide measure of general assent. 

With my best wishes for the success of your furfher labours. 

Yours very sincerdy, 

fSd.) J. RAMSAY MACDONAUD. 
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We especially wish to put on record onr debt io the Becre- 
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I.O.S., and Mr. S. F. Stewart, O.S.I., O.I.E., have acted jointly 
as our pnncipal Secretaries, and Mr. E. H. A. Carter and Mr. 
B. W. Perry, I.C.S., as principal Assistant Secretaries. 
Throughout all the stages of our enquiry and in preparing the 
Eeport itself, their knowledge and experience have been invalu- 
able. In the course of an investigation which has extended 
over two-and-a-half years, and which has involved the exanuna- 
tion of an enormous range of documents and the analysis of 
nearly a hundred days of evidence, these gentlemen have 
rendered ungrudging service of the highest quality, without 
which it would have been quite impossible for the task to 
be thus completed. We also wish specially to mention the un- 
tiring aid rendered by Mr. E. J. Stopford of our Secretarial 
staff. 

We have already referred to the valued help which we received 
from our Auxiliary Committee on Education. We desire to 
express our grateful acknowledgments to its Chairman, Sir 
Philip Hartog, C.I.E., and his colleagues. 

Mr. W. T. Layton, C.H., C.B.B., with much public spirit, 
responded to the Commission’s appeal to assist one part of its 
work by accompanying it to India and acting as Financial Asses- 
sor. We are greatly indebted to him for his guidance, and, as will 
appear in our second volume, our recommendations on the finan- 
cial side owe much to the elaborate repoit which he has pre- 
pared for us. Associated more particularly with this compart- 
ment of our Eeport is the valuable service rendered bjr Mr. B. 
Eama Eau, I.C.S., who was attached to the Commission for 
financial duties. 

Had it been possible, we diould have liked to mention 
by name more of the staff of helpers in India and in England 
who have so cheerfully and efidciently carried through their shaia 
of the work. A complete list is impossible, and selection would 
be invidious, where all have done so well. But we should not 
like to omit from special mention the name of Mr. A. J. Parker, 
the head of our shorthand staff. 


We now pass to Ihe first volume of our Eeport, which will 
be followed shortly by the second volume whidi will contain out 
recommendations. 


Hr. Bhore liod to eive op his appoiatmoat in February, 1030, on his 
selection to he a member of Cktnacil of the GoTornor-Geseral. 





INTRODUCTION. 

1. Twelve years ago, in April, 1918, the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report was signed. Its joint authors, in the first chapter of 
that document, declared that the announcement made by Mr. 
Montagu on 20th August, 1917, to the House of Commons was 
“ the most momentous utterance ever made in India’s chequeied 
history.” This claim is justified. As the situation is reviewed 
after that interval it is manifest that this pronouncement sup- 
plies the governing conditions to be observed and satisfied hj 
any and every scheme for India’s future constitutional pro- 
gress. Every circumstance was present which could add weight 
and authority to the declaration. Its terms were settled by a 
Coalition Cabinet — ^it is interesting to note that it was liord 
Curzon’s pen which inserted in the formula the reference to 
” responsible government.”* The British Parliament accepted 
the statement as made not merely by the particular Administra- 
tion then in olBce, but as a pledge and assurance offered to 
India by Biitain herself. No challenge was issued by any 
Party in the State. After Mr. Montagu had returned from 
India with the Report drawn up by himself and the then 
(Viceroy, indicating how the fiirst step in implementing thia 
declaration should be taken, the Government of India Bill of 
1919 was introduced, and was passed by both Houses of Par- 
liament without a division being challenged at any cardinal 
stage. The Joint Select Committee of both Houses appointed 
to consider the Bill (after it had been read a second time in 
the House of Commons by general consent) reported that the 
plan proposed by the Bill interpreted the pronouncement of 
20th August, 1917, with scrupulous accuracy. Among the 
changes which the Joint Committee recommended in the 
language of the Bill as first presented was an enlargement of 
the Preamble so as to reproduce as fully as possible the features 
of Mr. Montagu’s declaration. 

■When the new Constitution was inaugurated, the Duke of 
Connaught, in the name of the Emg-Emperor, reaffirmed the 
policy of which the initial stage was then being taken, and 
successive Viceroys have reiterated the assurance. No respon- 
sible person has ever sought to repudiate the commitments thus 
entered into, and they have recently been reaffirmed and em- 
phasised. "We enter upon our task, therefore, upon the h a w> 
and assumption that the goal defined by Mr. Montagu repre- 
sents the accepted pohoy to be pursued, and that the only 
proposals worthy to be considered are proposals conceived in 
the spirit of the announcement of 20 mi August, 1017, and 
ins|)irad with the honest purpose of giving to it its due effect. 
It is in this spirit and with this purpose that we frame our 


* I»ife of Curaon (Boasldehav), Vol. Ill, p. 167, 
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Eeport, and we can do no other, for we aie appointed under 
a section of the very Act of Parliament which contains the 
Preamble. 

Montagu’s Announcement. 

2. The announcement made to the House of Commons on 20th 
August, 1917, by Mr. Montagu was in the following terms 

“ The policy of His Majesty’s Government, with which 
the Government of India aie in complete accord, is that 
of the increasing association of Indians in every branch 
of the administration and the gradual development ot self- 
^verning institutions with a view to the progressive realisa- 
tion of responsible government in India as an integral part 
of the British Empire. They have decided that substan- 
tial steps in this direction should be taken as soon as 
possible, and that it is of the highest importance as a 
preliminary to considering what these steps should be that 
there should be a free and informal exchange of opinion 
between those in authority at home and in India. PEis 
Majesty’s Government have accordingly decided, with His 
Majesty’s approval, that I should accept the "Viceroy’s invi- 
tation to proceed to India to discuss these matters with the 
Viceroy and the Government of India, to consider with the 
Viceroy the views of local Governments, and to receive 
with him the suggestions of representative bodies and otheis. 

“ 1 would add that progress in this policy can only be 
achieved by successive stages. The British Government 
and the Government of India, on whom the lespoiisibility 
lies for the welfare and advancement of the Indian peoples, 
must be judges of the time and measure of each advance, 
and they must be guided by the co-operation received from 
those upon whom new opportunities of service will thus be 
conferred and by the extent to which it is found that confi- 
dence can be reposed in their sense of responsibility.” 

The Preamble. 

8. The Preamble to the Government of India Act, 1919, 
recapitulated this statement as follows : — 

“ Whereas it is the declared pohoy of Parliament to 
provide for the increasing association of Indians in every 
branch of Indian Admmistration, and for the i^raduaJ 
development of self-governing institutions, with a view to 
the progressive reahsation of responsible government m 
Briti^ &dia as an integral part of the empire : 

” And whereas progress in giving effect to this policy can 
only he achieved by successive stages, and it is expweni 
that substantial steps in this direction i^ould now be taken : 

” And whereas the tune and manner d each advaacc 
cab ber deteacmined only by Pariament, npon whom respon 
sibility Hea for tihe welfare and advMWsemewt of the Indiat 
peoples • 
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“ And whereas the action of Parliament in snch matters 
must be guided by the co-operation received from those on 
whom new opportunities of service will be conferred, and 
by the extent to which it is found that confidence can be 
reposed in their sense of responsibility : 

“ And whereas conctirrently with the gradual develop- 
ment of self-governing institutions in the Provinces of In^a 
it is expedient to give to those Provinces in provincial 
matters the largest measure of independence of the Gk)vern- 
ment of India, which is compatible with the due discharge 
by the latter of its own responsibilities.” 

The Instrument o! Instructions. 

4. In consequence of the passing of the Government of India 
Act, 1919, the Instrument of Instructions from the King- 
Emperor to the Governor-General of India was revised. These 
revised Instructions were issued on 15th March, 1921, and were 
shortly afterwards made public for general information. Two 
of the paiagraphs in this Instrument make direct reference to 
the contents of the Preamble as follows : — 

” VI. And inasmuch as the policy of Our Parliament is 
set forth in the Preamble to the said Government of India 
Act, 1919, We do hereby require Our said Governor-General 
to be vigilant that this pohcy is constantly furthered alike 
by his Government and by the local Governments of all 
Our presidencies and provinces.” 

” IX. Eor above all things it is Our will and pleasure 
that the plans laid by Our Parliament for the piogressive 
realisation of responsible government in British India as 
an integral part of Our Empire may come to fruition, to 
the end that Biitish India may attain its due place among 
Our Dominions. Therefore, We do charge Our said 
Governor-General by the means aforesaid and by all other 
means which may to him seem fit to guide the course of 
Our subjects in India whoso governance We have com- 
mitted to his charge so that subject on the one hand always 
to the determination of Our Parliament, and, on the other 
hand, to the co-operation of those on whom new opportuni- 
ties of service have been conferred, progress towards such 
realisation may ever advance to the benefit of all Our 
subjects in India.” 

The preseribed goal and tlw preociihed method, 

5. These, then, are the oonditione, delibexatei^ avowed smd 
tmswervingly mmntained, under w-hich Parliiiment is about to 
enter upon a re-examination of the vast Indian problem. Those 
conditions have a double aspect, and as there is a tendency for 
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some commentators to confine attention to the one point of 
view, while critics of a different school concentrate solely upon 
the other, we feel that it is of the highest importance at the 
outset to emphasise the fact that the Montagu declaration of 
1917 and the Preamble of 1919 embody both. 

On the one hand, “ the progressive realisation of responsible 
government in British India as an integral part of the British 
Empire ’’ is the fixed object to the attainment of which, in 
co-operation with the Indian peoples themselves, British policy 
stands pledged ; the obstacles in the way (and we shall not fail 
to give a full and candid account of them) cannot be treated as 
defeating that object, or as affording a discharge from its pursuit. 
They are of so formidable a character that no opinion as to 
what should now be done is worth anything at all until they 
are duly appreciated; but whatever the obstacles, the object 
stands as the declared goal of British-Indian poUcy. 

On the other hand, it is equally part and parcel of the 
pronouncements of 1917 and 1919 that progress in the attain- 
ment of this avowed object “ can only be achieved by successive 
stages ” ; that “ the time and manner of each advance can be 
determined only by Parliament, upon whom responsibility lies 
for the welfare and advancement of the Indian peoples and 
that in the development of this purpose, the decision as to the 
immediate future must largely depend upon a just estimate 
of the results and consequences of the steps already taken. 

C. We are well aware that many Indian pubhcists look askance 
at the efforts of others to give an account of these matters, how- 
ever straightforward and sympathetic that account may be. The 
purely British composition of our own body roused resentment 
in many quarters in India — ^resentment which we did everything 
in our power to allay, firist by seeking the co-operation of Indian 
Committees (for whose aid we are deeply grateful) and later by 
suggesting the calling of a Eepreseutative Conference after this 
Beport and the Eeport of the Indian Central Committee have 
been made and published. We have learned enough of India to j 
recognise and to respect the acutely sensitive pride of her sons. i 
But we trust that in the pages that follow, inspired as they are 
by a desire not only to ^charge our statutory duty to Parha- 
ment but to serve the cause of India’s political progress, out 
Indian fellow-subjects will recognise that candour and friendship 
are close allies, and will find an earnest of that goodwill towards t 
India as a whole which, we ore well assured, will govern all 
the impending discussions. Our own task is not to decide, but 
to report to the King-Emperor whose Commission we hold knd | 
to the Parliament of which we are members. In the steps that » 
will follow before the decision is reached there wiH be full oppor- 
tunity for the contribution of the views of every section of 
responsible and representative opinion in India. 
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Anaiig«asi«al «f Beport-~VoItime One. 

7. The plan of oar Eeport is as follows. li is di'vided into fwo 
volames, corresponding to the two parts into which onr statutory 
task falls. We are directed, in the first place, to " enquire into 
the working of the system of government, the growth of educa- 
tion, and the developnaent of representative institutions in 
British India, and matters connected therewith.” Our first 
volume is occupied with this survey. But we are farther 
required to report as to the future, and our secoud volume! 
presents the conclusions and recommendations at which we have 
arrived. 

The survey contained in our first volume is divided into seven 
parts. In Part I we deal with “ The Conditions of the Froldem.'* 
The Mbntagu-Ohelmsford Eeport contained a brilliantly written 
chapter with the same title, and to this we shall make frequent 
reference. But it is, we feel, necessary to provide for Parlia- 
ment afresh, in a compendious form, a statement, as accurate 
and impartial as we can make it, of what India is — ^its vast size 
and varied population, its conglomeration of races and religions, 
its social divisions, its economic circumstances, and its growing 
political consciousness. We have added to this Part an account 
of the Indian States and of the Army in India; both of these 
subjects exercise so great an infiuence on the TndiaTi prdblem 
as a whole, and are so vitsJly involved in its future treatment, 
that their importance must be firmly grasped before we deal with 
each in closer detail later on. Much of this description in 
Part I will be regarded by those who are intimate with Budia 
as elementary, but the elements are not everywhere appreciated 
and borne in mind. We have ourselves found that two 
visits, in the course of which we have travelled through every 
part of British India, together with the study of a vast amount' 
of accumulated material and the opportunity of friendly contact 
with men and women drawn from every section of Tndi.aTi society, 
have left us with a much clearer view of these elementary oon- 
sderatians than we can cl^ to have had before. We feel, 
therefore, that Parliament will expect us to set out &ese matters 
as a preliminary to the discussion of any constitutional questkm. 

8. In Part II we set out our account of “ The Existing Oonr 
stitufeioaal Structure.*’ Much (though not all) of this is to be 
deduced from the present Government of India Act. The 
prinmpal matter which Parliament will he called on to oausiider 
at the final stage wiH be, of course, parcgtosale for the amendnifliife 
of that AcA. 

The Oovemment ol India Aofc, however, in a statiiile of over 
ISO edaoses and five echedolee; moreorer, Idie Aat linelf providea 
for the of Balea dmlSmg with of the first order «f 

^portaace, such as ^ workang out el the intern dyardby 
in (he praehMee, the ektcktral code, andi other matters. The 
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text of the Rules is considerably longer than the Act itself. 
Even if all these documents, were readily available, and in the 
hands of those who v^l shortly be called upoh to conader them, 
it would still, we think, be absolutely necessary to present the 
result of them afresh in a forai best calculated to bring out 
their main features, and to provide a working basis for what is 
to follow. But, in fact, the necessary material is not as a whole 
readily available, and we have spared no pains to make our own 
account of the present constitution of British India, and of the 
relation between its different parts, as informing and compre- 
hensive as we can. 

The constitutional history leading up to the present Reforms 
is dealt with in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, and in many 
authoritative works. Some knowledge of this is, of course, 
essential to a due understanding of the present structure, but 
save for a brief introduction to Part n and some incidental 
references, we have thought it unnecessary to add yet another 
description to those already available of the steps which led up 
to the establishment of the existing constitution. 

9. In Parts III and IV of this volume we pass to the hist 
matter which is specifically referred to us for our report by the 
terms of tlie section under which the Statutory Commission was 
constituted, viz., the working of the existing system of govern- 
ment. We deal in Part IH with “ The Working of the 
Reformed Oonstitutiozi.” Here, therefore, we are entering into 
territory where the sections of the Government of India Act and 
the contents of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report cannot by them- 
selves serve as guides, though it is highly instructive to observe 
how far the indications of the one and the intentions of the 
other may be regarded as realised in practice. We have, for 
the purposes of this part of our Report, made as close a study 
as we could of the pohtical history of India since the Government 
of India Act came into force. There are extensive records on the 
subject, includmg the Annual Reports presented to Parliament 
in accordance with the requirements of section 26 of the Act 
and the official volumes of proceedings of the various legislative 
bodies We have seen several of these legislative bodies in 
session, and have had evidence from, and many opportunities of 
contact with, officials and non-officials who have had actu^ 
experience of working the Reforms. The Government of India 
and the various provincial Governments provided the Statutory 
Commission with elaborate surveys, which in their turn have been 
the subject of enquiry and criticism at the sittings of the loint 
Conference between ourselves and the Indian Committees when 
evidence was being taken. We have further had the advant^ 
of studying the Reports of the various Provincial Committees 
which sat with us in India, and also the Report, with appended 
Minutes, which is the outcome of the loi^ and laborkms con* 
sideration of the Members of the Indian Central Committea, 
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Part III, then, includes chapters deahng with the relation 
between the electorate and its legislating representatives, the 
interplay of forces between the legislatures and the Executive, 
and the course of Indian politics during the last ten years in the 
light of the Eeforms. We have included an estimate of the 
extent to which pohtical parties are developing in British India, 
and a survey of some of the influences which go to form pohtical 
opinion. 

10. So far, however, m Parts II and III, we have been deal- 
ing primarily with the statutory structure of the Government 
of India and its working. This statutory structure is chiefly 
concerned with the Indian legislatures, their powers and com- 
position, and with the extent to which the Executive is respon- 
sible to them. But no account of the constitutional system 
of British India would be complete which did not deal with the 
machinery of administration and the way it works. We propose, 
therefore, in Part IV to give a separate description of 
“ The Administrative and Judicial System This includes 
an account of the functions and organisation of the 
various administrative services, such as the Indian Civil 
Service^ and the Police Service as well as of various 
provincial services. ^ On the judicial side, we shall have 
to explain the constitution of the various High Coui’ts, and 
of the inferior tribunals which administer civil and criminal 
justice. All these matters are, of course, vitally involved in 
proposals for constitutional change, and the future of the day- 
b^day administration in the hands of exeentive and judicial 
officers needs to be considered in relation to possible develop- 
ments of the Montagu-Chelmsford Beforms no less carefully 
than the revision of the structure and powers of legislative 
bodies. We propose in this Part also to include a description 
and criticism of local self-government and an account of the 
minor administrations, especially of the North West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan, This will complete the picture of 
the existing system as it affects the life and well-being of the 
inhabitants of British India. 

. 11. Part V is entitled “ The System ol Public Finance.” 
Finance enters so deeply and at so many points into the structure 
of Indian government that we have found it necessary to 
describe the present situation, and how it has come about, in 
conriderable detail. The Commission was so fortunate as to 
secure the services of Mr. W. T, Layton as Financial Assessor. 
Mr. Layton accompanied us on our second visit to India. As 
the result of his minute and expert investigatkm, he has pro- 
vided iis a which we shall include in oor B4eoTid 

volume and on wMch osr ptoposals regarding l^nance are 
^^isigely based. Bat m to ap^cebiitls tihe eartremely im- 
poWint issues involved, we must first give a tWl account of the 
xBbal sxfeUatidtt as it is. 

^ tm ^ 
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12. Part VI deals witb another topic which is, by the terms 
cl the statute, speoifica% included in the Statutory (>>mmi8- 
eion’s inquiry. This is The Growth of Edoeatioii in British 
India.** Here again we have been much assisted by experts. 
The Review drawn up by the Auxiliary Ckimmittee, over which 
Sir Philip Hartog presided, has already been published and we 
have made extensive use of it in framing this part of our 
Report. 

Knally, in Part YEE, whidb is entitled “ Public; Ophiion in 
m^a >*, we shall briefly indicate our view of the extent of 
pcditical consdousness and our estimate of the forces at worh 
in Indian public life to>day. 

Volume Two. 

13. These seven Parts constitute the first volume, and will fur- 
nidi, so far as we are able to do so, a survey of the matters 
necessary to be appreciated and borne in mind before we 
enter upon ihe second and concluding portion of our task and 
report “ as to whether and to what extent m desirable to 
establish the principle ol responsible government, or to extend, 
modify, or restrict the degree of responsible government now 
existing in British India.” 

Our second volume, therefore, discusses future develoj^ments 
iu connection with various matters dealt with in Volume I, includ- 
ing the position of the Indian States, and makes a series of 
proposals and recommendations based on the survey we have 
outlined. We have examined many schmues and suggestions. 
The material is abundant and, while it is true that we were 
denied the direct testimony of some important bodies of Indian 
opinion, we hove had the fullest opportunity of studying the 
Import of the Committee appointed by the AU-Parties Con- 
ference, 1928 (commonly called the " Ndbru Report ”), and 
have not failed to give due attention to its contents, and to 
other still more recent expositions of contemporary Indian 
opinion. We do not feel, therefore, that we have been deprived 
ol assistance &om such quarters, and we have, in addition, a 
mass of interesting and suggestive proposals put forward at our 
request by the various provincial Governments, by the 
vinoial Committees, and by a wide range of unofficial bodies, 
both Buropeon and Indian, frtm all parts of India. Our 
oonoluaons are based ui^ an examination d all this mabeiiid 
and upon our own enqmriea and deliberations, 

14. We ptop^ that Vbhime X d our Bepesri should be made 
pablie a time before Volume H. The porobleais oonneeied 
with the future eorkstitaticmal development d India ace of andh 
eompleiQ^ s wd we are to see our 

pxojwmls for tiieir treatment thrown into the eiuna ol ^ 
foeuem and oontroven^ before there has been time to e x u mfn s 
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and digest the survey of the present position on which our 
recommendations are based, and m the light of which we 
believe them to be justified. If the account we have given in 
iVolume I is just and fair, we believe that our recommendations 
in Volume II will be found to be wise and necessary. The 
general arrangement of Volume H will be found at the 
beginning of that volume. 

In handling matters so various and so vital, it appears to 
us to be absolutely necessary first to establish the greatest 
possible measure of agreement as to the fundamentals of the 
Indian problem, before hastening to consider the method, the 
pace and the direction of the advance that can now be made 
along the road towards its ultimate solution. 
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PART I.-THE CONDITIONS OF THE PROBLEM. 
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CHAPTER 1.— PRELIMINARY AND STATISTICAL. 

16. The central ma^ of Asia throws out to the west, beyond 
the Urals, the sub-continent which we call Europe, and to the 
south, beyond the higher barrier of the Himalayas, the sub- 
continent which we call India. Various races of the same 
Aryan stock, presumably migrating from some common centre 
in distant ages, have established wemselves in both these sub- 
continents. '^ence they came, and what proportions they 
bear to other and earlier races, are matters of doubt and con- 
troversy. In the case of India, at any rate, there remain inter- 
mingled with the descendants of Aryan invaders, as we shall 
have occasion to point out later on, very large numbers who 
are believed to represent pre-Aryan inhabitants, as well as con- 
siderable inhltrations from other sources. There are civilisa- 
tions of equal antiquity with that of India which have passed 
completely away ; but in much of India there is an unchanged 
outlook on life, a continuing social tradition, and a characteristic 
philosophy that endures. Hindu orthodosy is stUl governed 
by interpretations of the contents of the Vedas. Systems of 
medicine which are coeval with Hippocrates still have their 
exponents and their adherents. In spite of the eagerness with 
which political India is embracing modem ideas of govern- 
ment, the ancient social system of Hinduism, which has evolved 
a rigid complication of innumerable castes, from the Brahmin 
at the top to the pariah at the bottom, continues to control 
the lives and thoughts of more than two hundred out of the , 
820 millions of the population of India with a persistence and 
authority undreamed of in the western world. i 

16. Europe (if Russia he excluded) possesses a real unity, 
though no one is likely to fall into the error of regarding Enrope i 
as a single nation. In the case of India, a sense of unity is | 
growing, too, but it is largely the outcome of the most recent 
stage of its history, daring which the infiuence and authority. ; 
of British rule over the whole area have made it possible to 
speak of India as a single entity. This tends to obscure, to 
the casual tvestem observer, the vssiegated assemblage of races ’ 
and creeds which make up the whole. Two other infiuences v 

'll 
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aakiug for wRfication must be taken into full account. One 
5 the prevalence of English as the general means of ^mmuni- 
iation among educated men in different parts of India.''^ The 
ither is the growth of a passionate determination among the 
tolitically minded classes of all Indian races and religions to 
ssert and uphold the claim of India as a whole to its due 
dace in the world. It would be a profound error to allow 
[eographical dimensions or statistics of population or complexities 
if religion and caste and language to belittle the significance 
if what is called the “ Indian Nationalist Movement.” I^ue 
t is that it directly affects the hopes of a very small fraction 
if the teeming peoples of India. True it may be that its 
eaders do not reflect the active sentiments of masses of men 
.nd women in India, who know next to nothing of pohticians 
nd are absorbed in pursuing the traditional course of their 
laily lives. But none the less, however hmited in numbers 
,B compared with the whole, the public men of India clmm 
o be spokesmen for the whole, and in India the Nationalist 
novement has the essential characteristic of all such manifesta- 
ions — ^it concentrates all the forces which are roused by the 
.ppeal to national dignity and national self-consciousness. 

Areas. 

17. At the end of this volume is a map, in colours, by refer- 
mce to which the figures of area and population relating to 
hdia may be more readily followed and understood. These 
igures are tabulated in an Appendix at the end of this Fart of 
he Beport.f The total area involved amounts to about 
.,800,000 square miles— that is to say, more than twenty times 
he area of Great Britain. Another method of comparison, 
vhich is often employed, is to say that India is as large as the 
vhole of continental Europe without Eussia, and this remains 
rue even though the map of Europe after the war is consulted. 
)f the total area of India, approximately 700,000 square miles 
yellow) — more than oue-third of the whole — lie within the 
Kiundaries of the Indian States, whidi are not British territory at 
.U, though they are under the suverainty of the British Grown. 

* Nearly all tbe debating in the Tarions Indian legtelattxres is 
«ndacted in English as the necessary medinm of commnnication. The 
eoasional use of a Temacnlar tongue only serves to emphasise the excep- 
ioa. For example, in the Madras Legislative ConncU, Tanul<«peaking 
ntttnbers will he understood only hy a minority; Telaga and Eanareee 
ire in the same cose; and English provides the greatest common measure. 
Ireat efforts have been made, as is natural, by Natkmaflsts te treat 
3io31 as the governing language of political India, and it or its 
iBed tangawn have the vogue of any Indian toegcw; hnt it is 

igniSoont that at the muinal assemhiy of &e Oangreae Far^» an wall 
e of other AJl>Iadia gath^nge. l&igliah in urid^ as it must 
Of conrae, this prevailing tinpua fratm is m# available for lha 
ndvoati^ 1^. The maaies are as ignmaat jil it ta this masaaa iiilipt 

f ApjpejhdSx I, pp. 108410. , ' , 
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These States are nearly 600 in number and vary in size from 
Kashmir or Hyderabad, the largest, with an area greater than 
England and Scotland, to properties of a few acres. The rest, 
which constitutes British India, is made up of nine “ Governors’ 
Provinces ” together with certain other areas, of whidi the most 
important is the North-West Frontier Province. 

The largest of the Governors’ Provinces, viz., Buima, covers 
a greater area than the whole of France; the Presidency of 
Madras and the Presidency of Bombay, which come next in 
size, are each of them bigger than Italy; the Punjab, the United 
Rovinces and the Central Provinces each exceed Great Britain 
in size; the area of the province known as Bihar and Orissa 
closely approximates to that of England and Scotland together ; 
the Presidency of Bengal is somewhat smaller than this; and 
Assam, the smallest in area of the Governors’ Provinces, is of the 
size of England taken alone. 

Population. 

18. If we turn from areas to populations, the scale of things 
is not less important to be borne in mind. The total popubr- 
tion of India, according to the last available census (Mardb, 
1921), is 318,942,000, or about one-fifth of that of the whole 
world. Of these, 247,000,000 were enumerated in British India 
and 71,900,000 were classed as in the Indian States.* Thus, 
while the Indian States constitute fully one-third of India in 
area, they contain between one-fourth and one-fifth of its total 
population. British India, therefore, as the Montagu-Ohelms- 
ford Beport pointed out,t has nearly two-and-a-half times the 
population of the United States; Bengal and the United Pro- 
vinces have, each of them, more inhabitants than Great Britain, 
and Madras about the same number; Bihar and Orissa comes 
next with 34,000,000; the Punjab has just over and Bombay 
just under 20,000,000 ; the vast area of Burma contains 
18,000,000; the Central Provinces have slightly more; and 
Assam completes the tale with 7,500,000 inhabitants, a figure 
which approximates to the population of Belgium or Sweden 
or Holland. 

Zianguages. 

19. To immensity of area and of population must be added 
the complication of language. Among the educated minority, 
Engli^ is the means of communication, not only for official 
purposes, but for any f<nin of intercourse on an All-India basis. 
No single vernacular tongue has so wide a range. But the 
last census showed that only 2| million persons (16 in every 
thousand males and two in every thousand fenialea) were literai^ 
in English. The language with the widest currency aanong the 

* 7!his total ol 71,900,000 indndeei the of cfeirt^in axeae 

ia the North West Frontier Province. 

t M/0 Beport, para. 133. 
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ueral populatioa is Hmdustam in its two foTms and scripts 
Urdu ” and “ Hindi.” Urdu was the language of the camp 
d court of the Muhammadan invader and Moslems generally 
efer to use the Arabic script and to include words of Persian 
igin. Hindus, on the other hand, while speaking the same 
ague, employ a Sanskntic script and use derivatives from Sans< 
it. This language might well have become the official language 
the administration, but for the victory of the ” Anglicists ” a 
utury ago, when Persian was ousted in favour of English as the 
icial medium. But Hindustani is far from being generally 
.derstood all over India. Per oEample,in the Madras Presidency, 
e prevailing vernaculars belong to a totally different family 
speech, the Dravidian family, represented principally by 
ilugu — which is also spoken in Hyderabad State— Tamil, 
marese (which is also the main language of Mysore) and 
alayalam. Bengali is the natuial tongue of nearly 50 millions 
people in Bengal, Western Assam, Bihar and Orissa. Marathi 
spoken in parts of Bombay, the Central Provinces, Berar 
d Hyderabad; Pimjabi in the Punjab and Kashmir; Gujerathi 
Gujerat and Baroda State; Bajasthani in Bajputana and 
ntral India; Sindhi in Sind; and so on. Burma and the 
sam hills, again, use tongues of an entirely distinct linguistic 
nily. D&e census enumerates altogether 2SS vernaculars 
r India, but, without going into all these details, it is enough 
say that a man who wished to make himself generally under- 
tod in all parts of India (without iucludiug special areas or 
note tribes) would have to be master of as many separate 
agues as a linguist who was prepared to acoom|dish the same 
tdevement throughout Europe. 

SIO. It is manifest, therefore, that, so far as the footers of 
}a, population and language enter mto the conditiona of the 
»blem, Parliament must, as the Montagu-Chelmsford Beport 
dsted, “ face its immensity and difficulty.”* We are far 
on saying that the constitutional future British India can 
decided by statistics, but we are clear that it cannot be 
oNd by ignoring their ^jj[nifieance. 


* M/0 Iteport, para. ]S3. 
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CHAPTEE 2.-THE COUNTEYSIDE AND THE TOWNS. 
Predominance of Agriculture. 

21. Ear more important than the counting of heads and the 
measuring of distances is a due appreciation of the life of the 
people to whom these figures apply and for the sake of whom 
any system of government should exist. We shall in subsequent 
chapters attempt a sketch of the diversities of creed and caste, 
which are so striking a feature of Indian society. But first we 
must emphasize, as did the authors of the Montagu-Ohelmsford 
Eeport, the predominantly rural character of the Indian popula- 
tion. We cannot hope to better the description contained in a 
paragraph of that Eeport. 

lu Eni^and and Wales four-fifths of the people Uto in towns. 
India has many ancient and historic cities, bnt, taken all together, 
they hold hut a tiny fraction of her enormons population. It may, 
perhaps, he aeeumed that the first approach to urban conditions 
occurs when ton thousand people reside together in one place; 
for on that scale questions of water-supply and lighting and drainage 
— ^the material things which awake men to a oonsoiousnese of their 
common needs as neighbours — ^bogiu to he a serious concern. On 
that basis we may say that 226 out of 244 millions of people in 
IBriti^ India lire a rural life: and ihe proportion of these who 
ever give a thou^t to mutters beyond the horizon of their villages 
is very small. Agrionltnre is the one great occupation of the people. 
In normal times a highly industrialised country like England gives 
58 persons out of every hundred to industry, and only 8 to agricul- 
ture. But India gives out of every hundred 71 to agriculture or 
pasture, 12 to industry, 5 to trade, 2 to domestic servioe, 1)' to the 
professions, and 1^ to Qovernment service or the Army. In the whole 
of India the soil supports 228 out of 315 millions, and 208 millions 
of them get their living du-eotly by, or depend directly upon, 
the cultivation of their own or others’ fields. What concerns them 
is mainly the rainfall or the irrigation supply from wells or canals, 
the price of grain and cloth, the payment of rent to the landlord 
or revenue to the State, the repayment of advances to the village 
banker, the observance of religious festivals, the education of their 
sons, the marriage of their daughters, their health and that of their 
cattle. They visit the local town on bazaar di^ and the sub- 
divisionnl or district centre rardy on business or litigation. They 
are not concerned with district boards or municipal boards; many 
of them know of no executive power above the district officer, 
and of Parliament or even of the legislative councils they have never 
heard. In one province it is stated that 93 per cent, of the people 
live and die in the place where -^^y were horn. Similar concerns, 
are, perhaps, the main interests of the population of some country 
districts in the United Kingdom. But in India the oonditions 
indicated apply to the great mass of the population.”* 

2*2. Tbis was written 12 years ago. I3ie decennial census of 
1921 has intervened, and the figures and percentages need some 
trifling adjustment. The reformed constitution has now bem in 
operation over a large part (but not the whole) of British India 
for nine years and, short as this time is, we mnst not ignore any 
effect which it may already have had upon the mral ontlooE 
But the substantial truth of the picture remaina, and wiQ long 

* » M l’ >1 I, ii H 'ijlii; 

* M/C Eeport, para. 138. 
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remain. The organisation of Indian industry in certain large 
towns is every year assuming greater importance; facilities for 
the villager to visit an adjoining town or reach the railway are 
iuMeasing and in many country centres during the last year or 
two the enterprising proprietor of a motor-bus can count on 
a full load ; three genmal elections for the provincial councils and 
for the Central Legislative Assembly have taken place, and 
some 3 per cent, of the rural population (about 10 per cent, of 
the adult males) have had the novel experience of visiting a 
polling-booth and being helped to cast a vote ; elections for local 
bodies some of which are of less recent origin, and which more 
closely touch both the interest and the understanding of the 
countryside, have occasionally stirred the lives of a slightly 
larger fraction ; villagers have been gathering in the cool of the 
day to listen to the contents of a vernacular newspaper com- 
municated by one who could read it; co-operative societies in 
many districts are beginning to give the agriculturist a better 
sense of the importance of working with his neighbour for some 
common purpose; and the organisation of this or that group of 
politi'uans in the towns may have its representative in the village 
teacher or tradesman or small official. But any quickening of 
general politicaJ judgment, any widening of rural horizons beyond 
the traditional and engiossing interest of weather and water and 
crops and cattle, with the round.of festivals and fairs and family 
ceremonies, and the dread of famine or flood — ^any such change 
from these immemorial preoccupations of the average Indian 
villager is bound to come very slowly indeed. 

The Linlithgow Beport. 

23. The latest and most authoritative survey of the conditions 
of Indian village hfe is to be found in the Eeport of the Eoyal 
Commission on Agriculture in India.* That Commission, which 
was presided over by the Marquis of Linlithgow, was appointed 
in 1926. It made two comprehensive tours in India for tlie 
purpose of collecting evidence and taking observations, and signed 
its Eeport in April, 1928. We venture to express the opinion 
that no one not acquainted with Indian rural life by experience 
on the spot, can regard himself as adequately informed of the 
’terrain to whidi projects of constitutional refcm are to be applied 
until he has made some study of the survey made by the 
'Agricultural Commission. We refer more particularly to 
Chapters I (pp. 5 to 14) and XIV (pp. 477 to 610) of the Eeport, 
and it is &om these Chapters that we have extracted most of the 
short description contained in the five following paragraphs. It 
is dangerous to generalise about anything in India, and there a«ee 
d course material differences in rural life, as in everything else, 
in different pnvinces. What folbws must be regajpded as a 
general, and to sooue extent a compoate, picture, l^fe carries the 
autlmrity of the membms, both Indian of iHe 

^Agricultural CSo mm i s sion, and our own enthrtris^ leuAi) 
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Cbaiacteristies of VUIage I4fe, 

24, Almost everywhere in India it would appear that, from 
me immemorial, the rural population has lived in small 
llages, the mud or bamboo houses of which are huddled 
igether in a more or less compact area atuated in the midst of 
le fields which provide the means of livelihood to their 
icupants. The farms and farmsteads which are so prominent 
feature of the rural life of Western countnes are almost entirely 
isent.* There is no obvious linh between the home of the 
idividual cultivator and the fields he tills. His house is in the 
illage, and the fields which make up his small holding are 
sattered over the area of land attached to it. In the south and 
ast, holdings average about five acres ; elsewhere not more than 
alf of them exceed this limit. Most of the 500,(KK) villages have 
ot yet been touched by metalled roads or railways ; post offices 
re many mUes apart; and telegraph offices stiU more distant 
rom eat^ other. Except in the north-west, the whole of the 
ountry is dependent on the monsoon, and all ma;|or agricultural 
iperations are fixed and timed by this phenomenon. Unless 
m'ennial irrigation is available, climatic conditions thus restrict 
(^cultural operations to a few months of the year. Under the 
irevailing system of tillage, the small holdings do not provide 
xionpation for more than half the time of the cultivator. The 
(Urban population being relatively small, tbe demand for 
tgneultural produce for fiual consumption m the towns is slight 
tn comparison with the whole volume of production. Circum- 
stances therefore have combined to maintain what is, in large 
measure, a self-sufficing type of agriculture. 

26. There have been many developments in the Indian 
jountryaide since the government of India passed in 1868 from 
the hands of the East India Company to those of the Crown, j 

hut the maiu characteristics village hfe are stifi those of the | 

centuries anterior to Hntisdi rule. Each village tends to be self- 
contained; in ea<^ will usually be found sqme persons with 
permanent title in the land, either as owners or tenants with 
hereditary occupancy rights; of these, some cultivate all they 
bold, others with larger areas at their disposal rent out to tenants, 
on a yearly agreement, a part or the whole of their lands; below 
iheiaie the Shhie are agrioulturaj labourers, frequently of different’ 
castes feom the aetnal cultivators ; some ef these have acquired 
gmafi plots in i^prietary xiiht or permanent tenure ; some have 
a field or two on rent; many are members of the depressed 
olaases; ac«ne wmh in the fields only at of pmsswe> apd 
^ mainly engaged in crafts such as leather worh, « hi tawEs 
maided as meimd. The vast majority of the points Qye in 
dfiht to the moneylandar. who is often estfhhshel in «#str- 
in the wllage popcdetinq wxU he eteHdn 

- - - - .-1 .r - r n r- n - — r r-iw i ‘-ii iii ‘irT ii i i f 

« The chief wwaptMiBB are on end in ii»l| 

Bengal. (Bee Bengal Cam fif \m» B. m) 
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officials, generally hereditary, such as the headman, the 
accountant, the watchman — ^persons carrying different titles 
in different prownces, but representing the traditional 
organisation of village hfe. In aU but the smallest villages, there 
are one or more skilled artisans, carpenters or ironsmiths, who 
provide and repair the simple agricultural implements, bullock 
gear, and water lifts. Household requirements are suppUed 
by a shop or two, whose owners frequently provide the first 
market for village produce and add to their earmngs by engaging 
in moneylending. Almost invariably there is a rehgious build- 
ing : a temple, shrine, or mosque 


Ittmitations to Rural Progress. 

26. Three considerations have combined to limit any incentive 
upon the rural cultivator to add to his wealth by producing more 
than he requiies for the immediate needs of himself and his 
family. In the first place, the tillers of the soil are pursumg 
traditional methods upon holdmgs inherited from their fathers 
before them and divided, as Bhndu and customary law pre- 
scribed, in equal shares amongst sons or male agnates. For 
generations past, the pursuits of the people have been pre- 
determined by somethmg in the nature of an occupational caste 
or guild system. The admirable work done by the agricultural 
departments of Government, the teaching by precept and 
example of more scientific agricultural methods, the provision 
of better seed and purer stock, the remarkable effort in the 
Gurgaon District of the Punjab which is chiefly due to the 
personahty of Mr. F. L. Brayne — ^all these things are having 
their effect and have good results to show. But the root facts 
of Indian village life remain and must be appreciated no less by 
the constitutional reformer than by the agncultural adviser. 


27. Secondly, the lack of communications and of organised 
trade and commerce have been in the paist, and stiU are to a 
most material degree, obstacles to a rise in the standard of 
hfe no less than to the wider political outlook of the Indian 
villager. Unless communications develop and organised trading 
with distant customers arises, the cultivating classes have no 
motive, beyond that which may be furnished by a local demand, 
to produce in excess of their own needs, and where everyone 
in the same neighbourhood is growing the same crops the local 
demand is not likely to provide a great incentive. Tnereased 
labour brmgs no adequate reward, if there is np use or 'enjoyment 
to which the increased out-turn can be put. The cultivation ai 
a small holding by the joint efforts of a family (wildi the women 
often taking their fuH burden of heavy toil) ptovidea in normal 
times for the ample standard of living whSi is all that tlia 
mltivator drpams of attaining, acre, again, ^ last 50 year* 
patTe ^ influences at work which ^ve pwfotmd dlitk 
development of tn dfa n agefeupn^e^ though it Is dKSk 
to m in the ^pectiqn^ol an 
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The cairyix^ out of vast projects of irrigation has transformed 
many areas from the barest desert to fertile ground favourable 
for cereals, or sugar, or cotton, or other crops. The opening 
of the Suez Canal in 1869 revolutiomsed the figures for the 
export of Indian agricultural products. The total exports of 
India at the time when the Canal was opened were valued at 
Bs.80 crores, then about ^0,000,000. For the three years end- 
ing 1926-27 the average value of the annual exports of India 
exceeded E8.360 crores, i.e., about £262,600,000. And by far 
the greater part of the volume of exports is contributed by 
agricultural products, cotton, jute, oil seeds, wheat and tea being 
the chief items. At the same time roads have improved and 
extended, and railways have spread, with the result that the 
prindnal agricultural products of India find a ready sale at a 
distance. None the less, rural India remams pre-eminently the 
land d the acnall holder; large scale farming, even in the altered 
conditions of to-day, is practised by few. The typical agricul- 
turist is stiU the man who possesses a pair of bullocks and 
cultivates a few acres, with the assistance of his family and of 
occasional hired labour. 

Increase in Rural Security. 

28. There is a third reason, and it is far from being the least 
significant of the three, which goes to explain the backwardness 
of Indian agriculture in the past and at the same time fco account 
for later progress. When the cultivator cannot be certain that 
he will be left in possession of the harvest he has sown, the 
incentive to put more labour and capital into the land or to 
cultivate a larger area than is requited for the maintenance of 
himself and his family is lacking. There were few periods in 
the recorded history of India anterior to the British adminis- 
tration when, over large tracts, the internal peace was not greatly 
disturbed and the demands of the State on the land were not 
heavy to an extent which made its possession a liability rather 
than an asset. The first factor which changed the conditions 
which prevailed over the greater part of India up till the early 
years of the 19th century was the establishment of peace within 
the country and of security on its borders. Following close 
upon the establishment of internal security came that exhaustive 
and elsborate inquiry into, and record of, rights in land, which 
forms the basis of rural prosperity. With the detailed record ^ 
of rights 'in the land came the “ settlement,” based upem the i 
^stem already in existence, of the government demand for land 
zeveuue, either permanently or for periods suficiently long to I 
relieve the revenue payer fxem the harassing anxiety ] 
vtBcertainty. j 

Side by s^e with this transfhnnaiicm was developed tixe J 
modern for providing against land deahng with the ever* I 
haunting featr of ibe In^an of oecaaMtal | 

famine. In earner days, when favcmrable asMohs yielded a 9 
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surplus, this was stored locally, but the contingency of famine 
was too remote to determine mass conduct and, for long, 
Governments met famine when and where it occurred. The 
modern view of the responsibility of the State was not reached 
until long after India had passed under the Crown, and it was 
not until the last decades of the 19tb century^ that a definite 
famine pohcy was formulated. Since the series of enquiiies 
into famine came to a close in 1901, great economic changes have 
taken place in India. The development of irrigation on a vast 
scale in the Punjab has immensely increased the resources of 
that province, and similar enterprises are in operation elsewhere. 
The Sukkur Bairage on the Indus will, when completed, bring 
water to a barren area in Sind larger than the whole cultivated 
area of Egypt. The Lloyd Dam, south of Poona, which was 
opened in 1928 by the then Governor of Bombay, Sir Leslie 
Wilson, is another great work, containing indeed a larger mass 
of masonry than the Assouan Dam itself. 

The effects of improvements in both internal and external 
communications have made themselves increasingly felt and the 
evidence of growing rural prosperity, since the commencement 
of the present century, is admitted by all who have long and 
close expeiience of the country to be manifest. The system of 
agriculture followed in many places, as, for example, in the 
cultivation of rice in the deltas, has attained a very high 
standard and rural India to-day lies open as, perhaps, the widest 
field in the world for the application of all the help that science 
can afford and that organisation, training and education can 
bring within reach. Chapter XIV of the Agricultural Commis- 
sion’s Report contaias a detailed and most instructive account 
of what has been done in the rural areas of India in the direc- 
tion of improving public health, in grappling with disease, in 
promoting co-oj^eration and in endeavouring to raise the stan^d 
of life. No fair-minded observer visiting the Indian country- 
side to-day can fail to be struck alike by the magnitude of the 
work to be done and by the zeal and exertion with wliich those, 
whether officials or Ministers, who have the work in hand, are 
taokhng their stupendous tai^. 

But the fact remains, and must remain, that in a country so 
extensive as India, the effects of any single measure are apt 
to be so dispersed that they can be discerned with difficulty and 
that in spite of the progress that undoubtedly has been made 
and of the great increase in the gross wealth of the country, 
the ordinary cultivator on his tiny plot is still a man of few 
3nsoorbes. with amall means for meeting his Hhoited need»— 
uso^ illitecate, though not on that acoouot if mtmmS lif wdshtuag 
m shrewdness — with an outloolt oonfined by trafthtoi wng eip,- 
v^mnent, and needing shove all ODDsidiar 

lotare as a oitiaen shonld tcadarstaad stMaditing of hit Sis as 
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XTrban Conditions. 

29. Wu now turn to the urban areas, and endeavour to pre> 
ent in like fashion some slight picture of contemporary condi- 
ions so far as these bear dnectly upon the constitutional 
iroblem. The last Indian census enumerated close upon 319 
ailhons of people m India, and of these less than 82^ millions 
7eie counted in mban areas. This is 10.2 per cent, of the 
7hole, and forms a striking contrast with the corresponding 
igure of 79 per cent., which the last census found to be the pro- 
>oruon of the population of England to be classed as urban. 
The distribution of the urban population of India is very unequal; 
t varies from 23 per cent, in the British areas included in the 
Bombay Presidency, to 3 per cent, in Assam. The small 
lumber of very large towns m India is indeed most remarkable ; 
Calcutta and Bombay have more than a million inhabitants 
aach ; Madras and its’cantonment contain just over haK a million ; 
t)ut in the whole of India there are only 33 towns which have 
a population of over 100,000. The largest town of any Indian 
State is Hyderabad which, with its cantonment, returned 
404,000. Nearly three-quarters of the uiban population of India 
is found in the smaller towns, which are of a distinct type differ- 
ing &om the great cities. Each has its bazaar quarter where 
shopkeepers and merchants congregate. Any manufacturing 
industry there is will be usually carried on in small workshops. 
Many of these smaller towns combine the status of a muni- 
cipality with that of the headquarters of a surrounding district, 
whose administration, judicial business, and local government 
centre there, much as the affairs of an English county are con- 
centrated at the principal county town. But there are indica- 
tions that, as Indian commerce and industry develop, the 
medium-sized country town tends to lose population while the 
larger cities continue to grow. 

30. What however is more difficult to describe and more 
important to grasp k the general nature of the urban popula- 
tion, and here again the figures ol the Indian census convey 
information which is of more than purely statistical value. In 
the great manufacturing cities, most of the inhabitants are tem- 
poraiy residents, very largely males, who do not bring their 
famihes with them. Calcutta, for example, is the birthplace 
of only 33$ per thousand of its inhabitants. The number of 
permanent residents of Calcutta who look upon the city as their 
home is probably not more than 25 per cent. The census 
found that there were more than twice as many males in the 
city as females; in Bombay the disparity is almost equally 
striking. The explanation is tifiat mormons numbers who work 
in the industrial towns of India still do hot regard themselives 
as |>ennanent town dwellers ; they come from the countryside, 
someldmeB indeed from rord areas in another pt^idnoe, where 
they have left thdx families in &eir village home. Most 
them come fixim &e lowest rural stratQm->--land]sss men, 12^ 
afembers of the depressed classes, or impoveriEdted small-holderB. 
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Many of them will return for the season of planting or hairvest. 
Hence arises one at least of the difficulties in organising the 
industrial workers of India. 

The Indian XndustiM Worker. 

31. The Indian peasant who goes to some busy centre of 
activity to supplement his income, often hves there^ under con- 
ditions which are almost unimaginable to the British working 
man. Climate renders possible, and habit makes natural, a state 
of things which Indian social reformers, working for the im- 
provement of the poorest of their fellow-citizens, are bound 
to take most seriou'sly to heart. When the census of 1921 was 
taken, 70 per cent, of the tenements in Bombay were classified 
as consisting of only one room, and the average number of 
persons m this one loom tenement was ascertained to be 4.03. 
The census report declared that in Karachi the overcrowding 
was even woise than in Bombay, and the congestion of the 
poorer quarters in many other towns is almost as bad. The 
conditions under which most of the industrial workers live tend 
to be much worse than the conditions under which they work. 
The immigrant to the city preserves his village standards of 
life; conditions which may pass muster in rural areas cannot 
be observed in a crowded town without creating a slum. Yet 
India, now a member of the League of Nations, and in close 
touch with the International Labour Bureau, has its Factory 
Act passed in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Washington Conference and other international conventions, the 
admimstration* of which is in the hands of provincial Govern- 
ments as a “ reserved subject ” vdth a Chief Inspector of 
Factories in each province. Unfortunately, the number of 
inspectors is not always adequate. We shall have some further 
observations to make on tho relations of the State to industry in 
India in a later section of our Beport. 

Urban Housing. 

There has been a material improvement in housmg con- 
ditions in some industrial areas since the census report of 
1921 was drawn up. The terrible slums of Indian cities mostly 
grew up in the last century, and the work of Improvement 
Beards, even in the places where they were set up, was at 
first slow and limited. But now-a-days, as the debates in the 
Legislative Assembly and elsewhere have shown, the conscience 
of enlightened India has been stirred. Careful municipal con- 
trol of new buildings is now the rule, and in Bombay, for 
example, the ‘City Improvement Trust— -now merged in filjie 
mnnifli p ality— “has to its credit a Ifet of large schemes which are 
pimvid&g light and air in areas formerly the site of insanitary 
hovels. The wo^ has been carried out wi^ the op“<e{ieralion 
and soj^^ioirt of businoss men, both and dl 

local landkads, and has been supplemented by the 
Sciho>nes of the Bmubay Chrmnunenl, t^hftaih are 
vidsiO’Itt of, pnblie fjmde a better dam , rlmllsr 
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progress has begun in other of the large Presidency towns, and 
many municipal bodies have made a start elsewhere. Some of 
the ]ute companies of Calcutta have laid out for their work- 
people long lines of healthy tenements, which form a striking 
contrast to the filthy shanties to be seen in the same area. In 
Cawnpore we mspected the modem quarters provided by one 
of the leading textile firms for the families of their operatives, 
and there is a distinct tendency on the part of many big em- 
ployers in India to develop the welfare side of their relations 
with their employees. But when all has been said, there is a 
vast amount of work still to be done before the general standard 
of urban housing for working people in India can be regarded 
as reasonably good, and the most difdcult part of the task will 
be to instil into the minds of the slum-dwellers themselves the 
desire for something better. 

The Educated Classes. 

33. We have written at this length of the life of the Indian 
villager and of the Indian industrial worker because it is the 
future of these many millions which must be the chief concern 
of all who take a broad view of Indian pioblems, and because 
the greatness of the task still to be discharged can only be 
measured when one appreciates how much must be done to raise 
their standard of hfe and to fit them for the responsibilities of 
citizenship. As yet their education is far too low to admit of 
effective and continuous organisation amongst themselves, and 
those who apeak for Indian labour are not as a rule men who have 
risen from their own ranks. 

There is a university in the capital town of every Governor’s 
province except Assam, as well as in many other important and 
famous centres, such as Benares and Aligarh. They are the 
avenue thi’ough which the educated youth of India, in ever 
increasing numbers, seeks to qualify itself for the professions, or 
for politics, or for government service. The constant tendency 
of sudi a training is to torn these students* thoughts to urban 
pursuits, and to give them a distaste for the life of the country- 
side from which many of them have come. 

It is inevitable that in India those who give their attention 
to pohtical affairs should be found mainly in the towns. It ia 
in the towns that are to be found the barristers and journalists 
who predominate among the leaders of Indian poMckl opinion 
and from whose ranks for the most part are drawn the propa- 
gandists, candidates and pubUc representatives of all polilacal 
patties and communities. Every considerable town has a local 
Bar, and the soil India is prolific of li^tion. The Bar 
Idbrary is a natural forum for political discussion. Iiaw provides 
a oa;reer open to the talents in which the edncsiited of all oaslies 
and Qommunities may hope to make their way to private foittme 
or public twidticn. Ih the towns too wiU' be fottud pro- 
fessors, teabhisrs and doctors* and abofve all the great maea of 
those in the employment of the Government from the 'I<0vS 
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maD to the copying clerk. Numerous in the provincial capitals, 
but with some representatives in every considerable town, the 
members of the public services form a section of educated India, 
less vocal, but more experienced and responsible than any other. 

The Indian educated class presents a feature which must be 
regarded as unique. For here is a body of men, educated, work- 
ing, and, in many instances, thinking in ^ alien Western 
language, imbibing with that education the principles and tradi- 
tions of a Western civilisation and polity, and yet keenly con- 
scious of its unity with the mass of the Indian people whose 
minds are set in the immemorial traditions of the East. 

Bank and Wealth. 

34. We shall deal elsewhere with the influences of religion 
and of caste upon the structure of Indian society, and our account 
for the present must close with some descnption of the 
aristocratic elements which wield so considerable an influence 
over the whole of India. 

The great landlords form a nobility which both claims and 
exercises the privilege of high rank. The advent of British rule 
has not destroyed the exceptional status of these all but feudal 
chiefs, and their influence in their own neighbourhood remains 
predominant, though their actual powers have diminished. 
They are marked out as persons of authority and prestige in a 
society which is far from objecting 'to social distinctions. The 
Taluqdars of Oudh hold their formal assembhes in the Palace 
at Lucknow which used to belong to the Kings of that Province. 
,The leading Zemindars, many of them bearing titles of honour 
conferred by the King-Emperor, are looked up to by humbler 
neighbours as their natural leaders. Many of the large 
landowners in different parts of British India are men who have 
that stake in the country which consists of great possessions; 
side by side with them are other landed proprietors of more 
moderate means, some of them living in picturesque surroundings 
and rural seclusion lunid their tenants and retainers. 

The survey may be completed by referring to the great 
merchant princes of India, such as those whose mansions stand 
on Malabar Hill in Bombay. It was British capital that b^[an 
the modem process of industrialism in India, but more and m<M:e 
commerci^ enterpri^ is falling into Indian hands. Most of the 
share capital in the jute mills on the Hooghly is Indian ; the vast 
majority of the cotton factories of Bombay are Indian; and, while 
it was British enterprise whidh first established and developed 
the tea gardens of Assam and elsewhere, these undertakings are 
now c^ied on side by side with many that are Indian owned. 
India is now one of the ei^t most important industrial araiie in 
the wdrldy and the labour problems of Indian govemmenl predeht 
the specif complicatioh that this industrialiaalion, w!bidh is of 
extremely modem growth, is dirolawng tna craftsnutn, 
so that large-scale manufacture is ,bew® 'dayrimposed on Ifibe 
ansient fabric of an elaborately stib-di^ed and predohliilH^ 
mal society. r . ^ 


i 
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OHAPTEE 3.— THE EELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES 
OE INDIA. 

Hinduism. 

35. India is a land o£ almost infinite diversity in its religions 
aspect. We shall make no attempt to analyse the refinements 
of difference wfiidi from the metaphysical, or doctrinal, or cere- 
momal pmnt of view may sepaiate those who, for the purpose in 
hand, are grouped together in a single category. Hinduism 
counts as its adherents more than two-thirds of the inhabitants 
of India, and withm its comprehensive embiace includes much 
that might seem to outside observers to be contradictory. 

“ Except perhaps to the few who understand its philosophical 
meaning, Hindmsm has no one distinguishing central concept. 
Superimposed on a heterogeneous people differing widely from 
one another in race, language, and political and social traditions 
and interests, the vagueness and elasticity of its system, and the 
protean form of its mythology, its ceremonies, and its ordmances, 
have enabled it to absorb and overlap the various animistic 
systems which it encountered.”* The learned and subtle 
Brahmin of Benares may seem to have nothing in common 
with the ” untouchables ” of Dravidian stock living in the 
parch erries of Madras City, who are neveitheless included within 
the fold of Hinduism while being denied access to its shrines. 
The sophisticated and Westermsed Hindu graduate may seem a 
being of an entirely different order both from the contemplative 
devotee Hvmg in abstraction from material things, and fi:om the 
mob of excited worshippers tlnronging the temples of Shiva or 
Kali. But all alike are caught up in this marvellous system, so 
ancient and so persistent, which is the bedrock of indigenous 
India. It is a rdigion which touches ordinary acts of daily life 
at nearly every point, and a philcsophy of eiaistence whidi pro- 
vides an outlook fundamentally different from tEat of the creeds 
of the West. 

Hinduism accounts for one-eighth d Hao popdation cff the 
gtobe and one-half of the total inhabitants of the British 
Empire, 

The Muhammadans. 

86. Dispersed among the 216 millions of Hindus of India 
are neasdy 70 million representatives of a widel;^ differaut type of 
culture, not originally or exclusively Inmbn, but spread j. 
throughout India as a consequence of a series of invasions from ^ 
the North and West which have taken place within histotie ^ 
times. TSie Efplendid monuments of Mogul archit^toe stand m 7 
a perpetual reminder of the vanished dondnation | 

Mufiasmeuadan role. Yet 'dutii^ the ceutmies when I 
material povtrer of lalam^ was at its fiii^est in India, it vtas I 

* Beport pa Oeasns of XadiS} 1921, Yol. 1, p. 198. ^ * 11 
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quite unable to crasE the enduring influences of Hinduism. 
(When British authority began to extend over the Indian con- 
tinent it could, as a neutral, set up and endeavour to apply a 
canon of tolerance, but it could not alter the essential facts of 
Hindu-Moslem difference. It would be an utter misapprehension 
to suppose that Hindu-Moslem antagonism is analogous to the 
sepal ation between religious denommations in contemporary 
Europe. Diffeiences of race, a different system of law, and the 
absence of inter-marriage constitute a far more effective barrier 
It IS a basic opposition manifesting itself at every turn in social 
custom and economic competition, as well as in mutual rehgious 
antipathy. To-day, in spite of much neighbourly kindhness in 
ordinary affairs, and notwithstanding all the efforts made by men 
of good tv ill in loth communities to promote Hindu-Moslem 
concoid, the iivahj and dissension between these two forces 
aie one of the chief stumbhng blocks in the way of smoother and 
moie lapid progress. We regard it as an essential part of our 
task (as in due course it will be a vital concern of Parliament) 
to make an impartial survey of the guiding facts of this situation 
befoie appioaching the question of the method of its constitu- 
tional treatment 

37 If we confine ourselves for the moment to British India, 
the Hindu population amounts to 163 millions and the Muham- 
madans to approximately 59 millions. In two of the Governors’ 
Provinces, Muhammadans are in an actual majority ; their total 
in Bengal amounts to 25,210,000 out of the 47 millions which 
that province contains, and m the Punjab Muhammadans are 
enumerated at 11,400,000 out of a total of just over 20 millions. 
In the other seven provinces to which the Beforms have been 
applied they are everywhere in a minorily. In Assam they are 
2S per cent, of the population ; in Bombay 19 per cent. ; in the 
United Provinces 14 per cent. ; in Bihar and Onssa 10 per cent. ; 
and in Madras just over 6 per cent. In the Central Provinces 
they amount to only half a million out of a total population of 
nearly 14 millions,* and out of Burma’s 13 millions (of which 
more than 11 millions are Buddhists) they muster half a 
million. One of the difficulties, therefore, in adjusting repre- 
sentation in ihe provincial le^slatures— unless for this purpose 
religious divisions are to be disregarded— is to devise a sdieme 
which takes due account of Muhammadan predominance where 
it is found to occur, and at the same time provides adequate 
representation where Moslems are in a minorify. It is an 
elementary reflection, but one not always boyne in mind, that 
weightage in favour of one interest necessarily involves 
a reduction in the proportionate representation of the rest. 
In the NortE West Frontier Province Muharntnaflans are in a 
1^ mjonty (over 3 milKons out of a total of SJ miliiona 
we oarainistered temtory); and in the administered ra.of 
Baloowstaii they qmtmht to 367,000 out of a total of 
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38. Taming to the Indian States, the total Hindu population 
is 531 millions, and the total Muhammadan population 
9| millions. Muhammadans are in a majority in Kasj^ir, 
though the rulmg house is Hindu. On the other hand, 
Hyderabad, with a total population of 12J millions, of which 
more than 10| millions are Hindus, has as its ruler the Nizam, 
who is a Muhammadan. 

Causes of Hindu-Moslem Tension. 

89. It is evident, therefore, that the distribution of the popu- 
lation as between Hindus and Muhammadans provides one of 
the most serious complications for Indian statesmanship, and 
that this question recurs in different forms and degrees in almost 
every part of India. The minority community is not concen- 
trated in one part of the area, as Protestants in Ireland tend 
to be concentrated in Ulster. It is mainly represented in the 
North-Western parts of India and in Eastern Bengal, but its 
numbers elsewhere are not sufficiently small to be disregarded, 
and not sufficiently large to claim the mastery of numbers. 
These being the statistical facts, we must now proceed to give 
the best account we can of the nature of the antagonisms which 
these rival communities tend to develop, of the extent to which 
this tension is growing or dying away, and of the influence 
which these considerations are bound to exercise upon the treat- 
ment of the constitutional problem. It unfortunately happens 
^t on Indian soil the opposition of these two faiths is sharply 
intensified by religious practioes which are only too likely to 
provoke mutual ill-feeling. The devout Hindu regards the cow 
as an object of great veneration, while the ceremonial sacrifice 
.>f cows or other animals is a featae of the annual Muhammadan 
festival known as the Baqr’Id. Hindu music played through | 
the streets on the occasion of the procession of an idol, or in 
connection with a marriage celebration, may take place at a 
time when the Muhammadans of the town are at worship in 
an adjoining mosque, and hence arises an outbreak of resent- 
ment which is apt to degenerate into a serious quarrel. The 
religious anniversaries observed by Moslems are fixed by reference 
to a lunar year which does not correspond with the adjusted 
Hindu calendar, and consequently it occasionally happens thst 
'dates of fecial importance in the two religions coincide — as» 
for instance, when an anniveraary of Moslem mourning syn-^' 
chronises witti a day of Hindu rejoidng— -and the authoritlesi 
responsible for the mamienance of law and order are ihen faced j 
wim a time of special anxie^. In spite of the esmstant wat^^ g 
fulness of the police authedties, and of the earnest efforts Di([’ | 
leaders in both emnmumties to reach a modtu eioendi, 'Sbra 
immediate occasion of o(»nmimaI disorder is nearly always 
religious iasaie. On the other hand, when oommima} fedli^ 
's roused on some matter of secular interest, relipous zmd in 
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always present to stimulate conflict, and partisans are not slow 
to exploit the opportunity. 


The Present State of Communal Feeling. 

40. It is a lamentable fact that the occasions^ when Hindu- 
Muhammadan tension is carried to the point of violent outbreak 
have not diminished since the Eeforms. In the five years 1923 
to 1927 approximately 450 lives have been lost and 6,000 persons 
have been injured in communal riots ; these figures include some 
disturbances in which Sikhs were involved. A statement laid 
on the table of the Legislative Assembly showed that from 
September, 1927 to June, 1928 there had been 19 serious Hindu- 
Muhammadan riots, which had affected every province except 
Madras. It would serve no useful purpose to reproduce m this 
Eeport the details with which we have been supplied ; the facts 
are undeniable, and it is not surprising that Lord ^win, in 
his striking appeal soon after he ^t set foot in India, to the 
leaders of the two communities to co-operate in a new effort 
to cope with the evil, should have declared that Hindu-Muham- 
madan antagonism was “ so clearly the dominant issue in Indian 
life.” Every well-wisher of India’s constitutional progress must 
be deeply stirred by the Viceroy’s words : — 


“ Let the leaders and thought£aI men in each community, the 
Hindu among the Hindus, and Moslem among the Moslems, throw 
themselves with ardour into a new form of communal work and into 
a nobler straggle, and fight for toleration. I do not believe that the 
task is beyond their powers. I see before mo two anviont and highly 
organised societies wiiA able and esteemed pnblio men as their 
recognised leaders. I cannot conceive that a really sincere and 
sustained^ appeal by them to the rank and file of their oo-religionists 
sustained' by active propaganda of the new gospel of peace would 
pass unheeded. In past centuries each community has made its great 
contribntion to the annals of history and civilisation in India. The 


place ibat she has filled in the world in past i^es has been largely 
of their creating. I refuse to believe that they can make no contri- 
bution now to rescue the good name of India from the hurt which 
tbeir present discords inflict upon it. ... In the name of Indian 
national life, in the name of religion, I appeal to all in each of tiie 
two oommunities who hold position, who represent them in the press, 
who direct the education of the young, who possess influence, who 
command the esteem of their co-religionistB, who lead them in politics 
or are hononred by them as divines. Let them begin each in their 
own community to work untiringly towards this endj boWty to 
repudiate feelings of hatred and intolerance, actively to oandemn 
aisd mmm acts of violence and aggression, earnestly to sMto to 
toMcIto «ad muapprehensioBs and so emla new 

atmaaphetoe of trust. % appeal in tha name <jf Kfla beeawe 

comam^ teiM^ Is eatiav into It an a oanhar, It has anape*^ 
dn activities. It has ranged its oomponcmt paurts late opposite 

" |>|V » »<| | | |U I H I. | |II|||I|| ' 

»Atibs€!hdnisfordCtob.,eimla.‘«BJidvl7to.>kiM. ' 
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41. Lord Irwin repeated his warning and his appeal at the 
opening of the Simla session of the Indian Legislature on the 
29th August, 1927 : — 

I am not exaggerating when I say that, during the 17 months 
that I have been in India, the whole landscape has been over- 
shadowed by the lowering clouds of communal tension, which have 
repeatedly discharged their thunderbolts, spreading far throughout 
the land their devastating havoc. From April to July last year 
Calcutta seemed to bo under the mastery of some evil spirit, which 
so gripped the minds of men that in their insanity they held them- 
selves absolved from the most sacred restraints of human conduct. 
Since then we have seen the same sinister influences at work m 
Pahna, Rawalpindi, Lahore and many other places, and have been 
forced to look upon that abyss of unchained human passions that 
lies too often beneath the surface of habit and of law. In less than 
18 months, so far as numbers are available, the toll taken by this 
bloody strife has been between 250 and 300 killed, and over 2,500 
mimed .... United must be the effort if it is to gam success; 
and on the successful issue of such wozk depends the building of 
the Indian Nation. Yet the would-be builders must approach their 
task sorely handicapped and with heavy heart, so long as the forces 
to which they would appeal are distracted and torn by present 
animosities. For nothing wholesome can flourish in unwholesome soil, 
and no one may hope to build a house to stand against the wind and 
the rain and the storm of life upon foundations that are rotten and 
unsound.’’ 

We are for from saying that these appeals have met with no 
response, for the leaders of both communities are deeply con- 
scious of the truth of the Viceroy’s words, and of the injury 
that is being done by the continuance of communal tension. 
But the Eeport of ihie Bombay Eiots Inquiry CJommittee* 
published in August last, observes that since the dato of the 
speech just quoted, at least 20 serious communal riots have 
occurred in various parts of India, the two Bombay riots alone 
accounting for the deaths of nearly 200 persons. It is note- 
worthy that in Bombay, where Hindu-Muhammadan tension 
does not normally exist to the extent to which it is often found 
in Calcutta, the origin of the recent riots was not communal, 
but was to be found in inflammatcay speeches made by 
extremist leaders during a textile strike, followed by an outbreak 
of wild rumour and isolated murders, after which communal 
feeling was inevitably aroused. 


Infineftce of the Befoims on Communal lUyiiliy. | 

42. The question has been raised whether Hindn-Muhant' | 
madan tension is aggravated or assuaged by the prevailing system J 
of communal representation, under which Hosto voters form 4 *| 
s^arate electoral roll and choose their own members (as 
Sikhs also do in the Punjab), while non-Muhammadan electoscil || 


* Mr. JP. Xi. Ferciral, Mim Mulunmtad Khsa, and Hr. H. H. i 
Jhaveri. Beport publiehed by Bombay Go't^mest, and obta inaM w , 
tturoQSh tbe Oommisaionsr lor India. 
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are grouped is distinct constituencies and elect their own repre- 
sentatives. On the one hand it is contended that this separation 
actually reduces the diancea of conflict, as the rival com- 
munities axe not fighting against one another for the same seats, 
but each is concerned solefy with selection from inside its own 
body. On the other hand it is argued that such an arrangement 
tends to encourage the appeal to communal sentiment, instead of 
developing political associations along the lines of a broader 
citizenship. There is a long and Important history connected 
with the separate representation of Muhammadans* which needs 
to be caiefully studied before detailed proposals for the future 
can be discussed or put forward. But we may say at once that 
in our judgment communal representation cannot be justly 
regarded as the reason for the communal tension we have been 
describing, and there is no solid ground for supposing that if 
communal representation were abolished communal strife would 
disappear. The true cause hes deeper and arises from conditions 
which are far more difficult to change than the mechanics of 
representation. 

43. In so far as this tension is due to tlxe constitutional situa- 
tion, it is not to be explained by dwelling upon the opeiation of 
electoral arrangements, but is a manifestation of the anxieties 
and ambitions aroused in both communities by the prospect of 
India’s political future. So long as authority was firmly estab- 
li^ed in British hands, and self-government was not thought of, 
Hindu-Moslem rivalry was confined within a narrower field. 
This was not merely because the presence of a neutral 
bureaucracy discouraged strife. A further reason was that there 
was little for members of one community to fear from the 
predominance of the other. The comparative absence of com- 
munal stnfe in the Indian States to-day may be similarly 
ex|dained. Many who are well aoqvtainted with conditions in 
B^tiah India a ^neration ago would testify that at that e|^h 
so much good feeling had been engendered between the two sides 
that communal tension as a threat to civil peace was at a 
minimum. But the ooming of the Beforms and the anticipation 
of what may follow them have given new point to Hindu-Moslem 
competition. A great part of the evidence given before was 
on communal lines, and the same oleavajfe appears in the Eeports 
cl the Indian Committees that sat with us. The one com- 
mwiity natnrsdly lays claim to the rights of a majority and relies 
vqpqp its anali^tions of better education and gpreeter wealth; 
the ethw i« aU the more determined on those accounts to secniro 
sAective protection for its members, and does not thet it 
repmsents the provious conquerors of the country. B wif^s to 
be assured «{ adequate xepsvmtationi and of a f nV s^ro ^ olfidal 
posts. 
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Hence lias arisen a situation which it is of the most urgent 
importance for the influences which operate on pubhc opimon 
in India to reheve. But no cure is hkely to be found by ascrib- 
ing false causes to the disease. The true cause, as it seems to 
ns, 18 the stiuggle for pohtical power and for the oppor- 
tumties which pohtical power confers. We are fully 
ahve to the aiguments against communal representation, but 
we cannot think that it is the effective cause of this deplorable 
friction. At the same time we are no less clearly convinced 
that separate communal electorates serve to peipetuate pohtical 
divisions on purely communal Imes, and we have every sjmpathy 
with those who look forward to the day when a growing sense 
of common citizenship and a general recogmtion of the rights 
of minorities will make such arrangements unnecessary. We 
shall return to this subject, and make our own observations upon 
it in our second volume. Here we are only concerned to call 
attention to the facts of a very serious situation, which every 
well-wisher of India ^ould do his utmost to improve. 

Buddhists, Sikhs, Jains, and Parsis. 

44. Hindus and Moslems between them account for 285]| 
millions out of the 319 millions of India. The balance, classified 
by reference to religion, and distinguishing between British 
India and the Indian States, is accounted for as follows : — 


(Figaros to nearest thousand). 


— 

BniiiEdi India. 

Indian States. 

Total 

Sikhs 

2,867,000 

872,000 

3,239,000 

Jains 

456,000 

723,000 

1,179,000 

Buddhists . 

11,491,000 

80,000 

11,671,000 

Parsis ... 

s&jm 

14,000 

102,000 

Christians 

8,028.000 

1,726,000 

4,754,000 

Others 

6,941,000 

2,874,000 

9,815,000 


In addition there are 2,814,000 whose leligion is not known. 


In three oases the adherents of one or other of these faith 
will be found almost entirely in a single piovinoe. Althougl 
the birthplace of G-antama ihe Buddha lies under the shadov 
of the Himalayas, and although the places specially assooiateu 
with his life aud teaching are in Bihar and the United Pro 
Vinces, over 96 per cent, of the Buddhists of India are to bf 
found in Burma. 

The small and exceedingly prosperous «>mnjunity of Pajr^ 
who folbw the religion of Zoroaster and trace thedr odgin tm 
Persia, reside for the most part in Bombay, thot^h tmi 
numbers of the community wiU be found engag^ in oommcitef 
in other towns. 
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The SiMis of India live almost entirely in the Punjab Pro- 
vince, and in certain Indian States, such as Patiala, which are 
in the Punjab area. “ Sikhism was an attempt to reconcile 
Hindu beliefs with a purer creed, which rejected polytheism, 
image woiship and pilgrimages. It remained a pacific cult till 
the pohtical tyranny of the Mussalmans and the social tyranny 
of the Hmdus converted it into a mihtary creed It is a 
striking circumstance that this small community contnbuted 
no less than 80,000 men to serve in the Great War — a larger pio- 
portion than any other community in India. The numbers of 
the Sikh population have rapidly grown in the last thirty years, 
and the concentration of this vigorous element, with its strong 
communal attachments, in the single Province of the Punjab, 
is a fact of great political importance which requires special 
treatment. 

It will be noticed that in the case of the Jains, the larger half 
of this community is to be found outside British India — mostly 
in the Bombay States and Bajputana 


Indian Ohiistians. 


45. Of the remaimng religious communities, the Indian 
Chnstians, from the pomt of view both of numerical and of 
pohtical importance, call for special consideration. 

A Christian Church has existed in India for over 1,500 years. 
The^ old Syrian Chiistian community in Malabar cherishes a 
tradition that it was established by the Apostle St. Thomas 
himself. In any case its great antiquity is undoubted, but it is 
only in the course of the last half century, since the efforts of 
Christian missionaries have been concentrated upon the remote 
village districts, that this religious community has exhibited 
such rapid growth. It now claims to be the third largest 
religions body in India, numbering in Britidi India and the 
Indian States combined about 4J millions souls, of which 
2,776,000 hve directly under the British Kaj.1 Of the fuU 
total, approximately 1| millions are Eoman Catholics, and about 
2| millions are comprised in other denominations. Sinc^ the 
year 1881 Indian Christians have considerably more tbsn 
doubled their numbers. 


pe many admirably craducted schools and hospitals founded 
and mmtained by Christian missionaries of various nationalities 
^d denominations, some of which we visited during our tours 
ihrough ]tadia, compel^ a^ tribute to the splendid services they 
mniw. It was ■tihe missionaries who were among the pioneers 
of eda<a^ for the illiterate; they maintain smne of the best 
medical instotataons m the country; and thcar jwUrk 
women and children, and for the depressed (daBses., is 6f spe cial 
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sigzuficauce. Not the least admirable feature of their actiritiea 
is that they have earned on their labours without offending the 
susceptibihties either of Moslem or Hindu, and have lived at 
peace and amity with their neighbours. 

The Indian Christian community is widely distributed, but 
more than half of its members live within the Madras 
Presidency and the adjoining States. At the last census 33 
persons in every thousand of the population of the President^ 
of Madras were Christians — a total of 1,361,000. In the State 
of Cochin the proportion is as large as 268 per thousand, and in 
Travancore 292 per thousand. There has been a steady growth 
in the number of adherents to Christianity in southern India. 
Converts, at any rate in British India, are drawn mostly fmm 
the lower castes of the Hindus, especially the depressed classes, 
and from the aboriginal tribes. People such as these have noth- 
ing to lose from abandoning their old attachments and the 
r^lgion they embrace gives them a new hope and a new 
standard. When a member of the depressed classes adopts 
Christianity, the census no longer counts him as included in the 
former category. There has also been a striking increase in the 
number of adherents in Assam, Bihar and Orissa, the Central 
Provinces, and Hyderabad. 

The Indian Christians stand high in the table of literacy. 
More than one in five of them is returned as able to satisfy 
the test—a remarkable resnlt, considering that so many are 
drawn from the lowest strata of Hindu society. The Parais 
and the Buddhists are the only Indian religious communities 
’!?hich make a better showing. In English education, the 
Indian Christians are second only to the Parsis, whose advan- 
tages are enormously superior. The achievement is a great one 
and rfiows what good work is being done in mission schools. * 

Tribal Erilgious. | 

46. A word should be added on the anoieni and obsowe faiths 
which the census groups together under the head of Tribal 
Beligions.'’ There are still found, in various parts of India, 
and especially in certain hill and jungle regions, aboriginal tribes 
whose beliefs as to the unseen, world ore bound up with the 
pmctice of wor^pping or propitiating the forces and objects d 
nature and the sj^ts whi^ they conceive to reside in natural 
phenomena. Prwitive peoples db not claim to belong to aagr 
particular religion : they only know of their own beliefs, and m 
therefore unoonsciQus of religious claaaifioations. It is a lecMi#' 
able experience to motor along some wide and ri>s4 ll/,' 
Burma and come suddenly nemss a gaily deoesraM tree adeKWili 
vHK gUdin^ and bits of hunting, wh«m the pamerybr in 
make offenng to the keal hTst. The retariem betw^ this fall 
Buddhism mas be diffteuH to describe, jinii m th« 
must have had a IBfierdt taiih in dravneg the ttne IMwesxi tl|i 
religions attitude of an alwrigiml Qond er 1^11 md that «t Mtira 
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who have been absorbed into the lowest Hinda castes. These 
topics are for the anthropologist rather than for the statistician 
or the legislator. 

Dr. J, H. Hatton has written some fascinating chapters on 
the beliefs of the Angami and the Serna Nagas of the 
Assam hills. All that it is necessary to record in the present 
sketch of the religious communities of India is that there are 
some ten millions of people of various aboriginal stocks whose 
beliefs cannot properly be classed as falling within any of the 
great organised religious systems to which we have previously 
referred. 


1 
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CHAPIBE 4.~0ASTE AND THE DEPEE 8 SED CLASSES. 

Tbe Conception of Caste. 

47. It would be beyond the scope of this Eeport to enter upon 
any comprehensive and scientific survey of the caste system of 
the Hindus, even if we were qualified to attempt it. But some 
appirecialnon of the nature and results of that system is essential 
to an understanding of certain aspects of the Indian oonstita. 
tionol problem. The sub-divisions of Hindu society due to caste 
are such that it was thought necessary by the Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Bill of 1910 to make special piovision for certain 
sections at more than one point of its electoral recommendations. 

In the Bombay L^slative Council the Mahrattas (including 
some allied castes), while voting in the same constituencies with 
jhe general body of Hindus, were guaranteed the occupation of 
seven seats; in the Presidency of Madras the fear of Brahmin 
domination was so strong (though they 00 ( 3 ^ constitute 1,397,000 
out of a total Hmdu population of 37| millions) that 28 seats 
were reserved for non-Brahmins. In fact, however, at each of 
the three elections which have taken place for the Madras 
Legislative Council, a considerably larger number of non- 
Brahmin members have been returned. The whole subject of 
the representation and protection of the Depressed Classes— a 
subject which received very brief treatment in the Montagn- 
Chelmsford Eeport, but wMch has come to the front in recent 
years as a question of urgent and widespread concern — ^Is bound 
up with the operation of the caste system. It is necessary, 
therefore, that we shonid devote a section of our Eeport to the 
matter. 

48. Caste has been described as “ the foundation of the Indian 
social fabric,” at any rate so far as Hindu society is concerned. 
Every Hindu necessarily belongs to the caste of his parents, and , 
in that caste he inevitably remains. No accumalati 2 n of wealth 1 
mad no eserdse of talents can alter Ms caste status ; Jmd marriage ^ 
outside his caste is prohibited or severely discouraged. It almost I 
invariably happens that every man's caste is known to his i 
neighbours. In some cases, the appUcation of the rule of caste 
seems almost to prescnbe the means of livelihood of its members; 
indeed many castes partake of the nature of occupational guildSt 
Thns the caste system, which may have originated in the pre^ 
servation of ceremonial purity in social relations and in rules . 
designed to limit admixture of blood, has in the course of agS| ^ 
developed into an institution which assigns to each individual 
his dnty and his position in orthodox Hindnism. He feels tMH 
special claim which his caste-fellows have upon him. But till^ 
boundary which brings members of the same caste togathear 
serves to separate mem from innumerable oompar^nts amH 
bradng other castes. And there results a rigid and detailed imH 
divisicm ci BSndii society which stro^y oonttasta with wH 
theory (if not alwi^ with the app}ioati(m) of equalitarian idt||H 
among Moslems and Christians. tS 
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Tbe Brabmins. 

49. 'Ihe beginnings of the caste system are obscure, and indeed 
an eminent authority has declared the subject to present an 
insoluble problem. The original Sanskrit word for caste naeans 
“ colour,” and it is inferred that the system owes its origin to 
the desire of the fairer Aryan people who migrated into India 
to preserve their own racial characteristics by the imposition of 
social barriers between themselves and the dark>skmned races 
whom they found aheady established in the Indian peninsula. 
The term, however, very early in the history of the Hindus, 
came to denote a social order independently of any actual dis- 
tinction of colour, and in modem times it has become associated 
with homogeneous endogamous communities, or groups of 
families, in many cases following specific occupations. The 
system is a distinctive product of Brahmimsm, and perhaps its 
most outstanding feature has been the dominating influence of 
ihe Brahmins. Thousands of years ago, the Brabmins established 
themselves in a position of ascendency as the highest caste, with 
a monopoly of the priestly office and a claim to the monopoly 
of knowledge. Every priest is, therefore, a Brahmin, and his 
presence is necessary at the religious ceremonies of most caste 
Hindu families. But every Brahmin is not discharging the 
duties of a priest; on the contrary the tiaditions of learning, 
the exercise of authority, and the intellectual energy of the 
Brahmin caste have secured for its members in some parts of 
India, though not in all, a share of power and influence — in the 
administrative services, at the Bar, on the Bench, and in the 
Legislatures— which is out of all propoition with their numbers. 
The ability of the Brahmin Pandit is everywhere acknowledged, 
and it is amazing to reflect how widely the seven or eight million 
males, who are all that belong to the Brahmin caste, though 
everywhere in a small minority, are represented in the public 
life of India. At the same time many Brahmins follow humbler 
professions. In tiie United Provinces, for example, a large 
number of Brabmins are cooks, many of them in non-Brahnoin 
homes. The Brahmin community also contributes a regiment to 
the Indian Army. Again, on the west coast, there are definite 
classes of Brahmins who are petty traders and hereditary 
cultivators. 

Xatemediate Oastes. 

50. We sh;^ midEe no att^pt to deal by way of detailed 

desmption with the intermediate castes which lie between the 
Bxahunns and the depressed classes. Originally, bekm the 
Brahmiasi ware found two other social comptorteenfo, the 
Bjffiatiya or watrior caste, to which most of the Hindu' iWters 
in the old days habited, and the Vaish^ caete ojf trad^ and 
^gricoltaists. These t&?ee were tii>e living not 

uniy ifo the world d aeiute but sharibg hytier 
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them \7ere the Sudras, consisting of the rest of the population, 
not entitled to these privileges bat destined irrevocably to serve 
their superiors and to discharge menisd occupations which it 
would be (degrading for the Twice-born to fill. The per- 
meating power of Hinduism has absorbed into this bwest order 
masses of men who were originally outside its pie and may be 
descendants of an earlier and conquered race. By degrees, this 
four-fold division of Hindu society was developed by a process 
of further sub-division ; new castes and sub-castes woe evolved, 
each with its strong bond of internal union and disdpfine, tiU 
in the census of thiri^ years ago (when for the first time a 
systematic classification was attempted) a list of no less than 
2,300 dillercnt castes was drawn up. It is noteworthy that in 
the lowest stratum of all, the process of sub-division persists; 
there are gradations of caste even among the outcasts. 

Will Caste Endure? 

51. Are these factors of cleavage, which seem inherent in the 
social system of Hinduism, for ever destined to overshadow the 
growing sense of a common pohtical nationality? It would be 
a grave error not to note and make due allowance for the in- 
fluences— eocial, economic, and pohtical— which are tending by 
degrees to sap the rigidity of the caste system. The operations 
of large-scale industry bring together in a common enterprise 
men of different castes, and in the mills and mines of India 
many of them are working side by side in the same occupation. 
Trains and trams cannot make provision for caste distinctions. 
In the villages, co-operative societies have an important in- 
fluence in breaking down ancient social barriers, and political, 
educational, and economic activities everywhere tend to bring 
into contact different grades. For practical purposes, therefore, 
it may be assumed that the strictness of caste feehng is being 
slowly modified in many directions, and the movement has the 
apathy and support of not a few of IhSia’s progressive leaders. .. 
With the demand by the educated classes for a more democratic 
system of government we see the emergence of a new factor 
which has operated to modify the severity of caste distinctions. 
The problems of caste have for the first time in recent Indian 
history become a serious political issue. Ou the one hand, the 
existence of insurmountable social barriers has furnished the 
opponents of political reform in India with a povt^firful argu- 
ment. On the other hand, there has been a Rowing reot^i- 
tion by Hindu politicians of the fact that social exdinsiveness 
is a formidable obstacle to the growth of nationalism in the 
country. Mr. Oandhi in 1920-31 placed the removal of “ un- 
toudiability ” in tiie forefront of his programme. Some of his 
followers have gone even farther and advocated the total abor- 
tion of the caste ^stem. The passing d resolutions at public 
conferences is a very different thing from translating them into 
practice ; but many who view the prospect in India with sym- 
patiiy and insight detect ogns of a real change comiug. We 
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axe not, of coarse, presurorng to do more tEan record oar 
impressioQs of present conditrons as these affect the constitutional 
problem, and for this pup)ose criticism and prophecy are equally 
out of place. The spiritual and social sub-divisions of lidia, 
op^ting in a land where there is a deep respect for 
religion, and supported by ancient tradition and the canons of 
orthodoxy, are not likely to suffer very sudden or violent altera- 
tion, and nothing is more clear than that whatever change may 
come, must come from the action of the people of India them- 
selves. 

52. A signiffcant development since the War has been a grow- 
ing consciousness among the intermediate castes in the Hindu 
system of their natural rights as citizens, and the deep resent- 
ment that has been displayed against the political and intellectual 
domination of the Brahmins in Southern India. In Madras, 
from the very beginning of the Eeforms, the “ non-Brahmin ” 
castes organised themselves and secured political power in 
their own hands. The victory of the “ Justice Party," as the 
noa-Bmhiain organisation was called, was the victory of numbers, 
for the Brahmins in Madras form less than 4 per cent, of the 
Bhndu population of the province. But this success was none 
the less of deep significance, for it indicated Idiat under the new 
constitution the dominance of the highest caste could be over- 
thrown, even in a place where it had been thought necessary 
to make express provision for the protection of its rivals. The 
non-Brahmins in Bombay have never been so well organised or 
so successful as in Madras, but they have always sent a pow^- 
ful group to tbe liegislaiive Coundl. 

The Depressed Classes. 

53. At the lower end of the complicated scale of castes, and 
definitely below all others, axe found, in every province of India 
except Burma, very lai^e numbers to whom in recent years the 
term " Depressed Classes ” has been applied. These com.- 
prise some 20 per cent, of the total population of Britisih 
India, or some 80 p« cent, of the Hindu population. They 
constitute the lowe^ castes recognised as being within the 
Hindu n^ons and sodal tystem. In origin these castes 
seem to be partly " functional," comprising those who foUoWed 
occupalaons held to be unclean or de^n^adin^, such as scaven^g 
-or leather wocldng, and partly " feibal," i.e., aboriginal tribes 
absorbed into the Hindu fold wd traoisformed into an impmfe 

^ caste. Their essential characteristic is that, accordii^l to 'Ok 
tepets of oir^Kidox Hinduism, they axe, thot^ within the HhotSa 
jgsteaa, " Tmtono|»aW»,"---that is to say, that for afl hthw 
* Hindus they canse poffut&m kj touch and defile food « wataai'^ 
nl||u ate denied access to tin interktf of en oardinflxy Hindu 
(tbna^ thui is also tm of scone vdto vfi^ 
i JUb **'y<k«ahaihle **). Xliey axe mjt ooiliy the 

hA few iq'dffvidas! exhqpRCSui 



are also at the bottom of the economic scale, and axe generally 
quite uneducated. In the villages they are normally segregated 
in a separate quarter and not frequently eat food which would 
not be touched by any other section of the community. A large 
proportion of them axe landless agricultural labourers employed 
by cultivators for small remuneration; others of them work 
in big industrial aggregatmns. We believe it is not uncommon 
for a particular shed in a factory to be reserved for depressed 
class workers, though such separation cannot always be observed. 

Disabilities of the tTntouchables. 

54. The actual disabilities, other than religious, suffered by the 
untouchables owing to their untouchability vary very g^atly in 
different parts of India, not only from province to province, but 
in different parts of the same province and even sometimes ii 
'different parts of the same district. Two most widespreOiil 
'difficulties that arise axe in connection with water and schools. 
It is in many places customary for the untouchables to be denied 
access to the wells or tanks used by the other castes and great 
difficulty has often been found, when a new source of water- 
supply has been provided from public funds by local authorities, 
in arranging for the untouchables to have use of it. If any village 
draws its water from a river, the untouchables will be required 
to take their supply from a different point, lower down. In many 
places the children of untouchables are either excluded altogether 
&om ordinary schools, although provided in whole or in part from 
public funds, or else required to sit apart. We have been told 
of cases in which the untouchable child attends the lesson 
standing outside the school. An account of the attempts to 
grapple with this problem on the educational side will be found 
in the report of our Anxiliary Committee on Education. 

The ffifficulty of the administrator or political reformer is 
much increased by the fact that the great body of the untouch- 
ables, as yet, accept their destiny as natural and inevitable. 
Their state is indeed pitiable^inride the Hindu fold and yet 
not of it— living on the edge of starvation, and unaware of any 
hope of improving their lot. 

55, The disabilities of the depressed classes are undoubtedly 
most severely felt in Madras, and espedally in Malabar. In 
the latter district is still found the phenomenon— now almost 
unlmown elsewhere— of '* unappioachability,** that is to say the 
untouchable must not approach within a certain distance of a 
high caste Hindu, and would have to leave the road to allow 
his passage, and even to shout in order to give warning of the 
risk of pollution. It was stated to ns that a local anility in 
another part of Madras had prefmed to leave tihe roads un- 
mended rather than employ untouchable labourers to repair them. 
Hi Bombay and Ihe Central Provinces, the position, though no 
'doubt less acute, is probably more tar less comparable to that in 
Madras. An instance was quoted to ns in which, despite an 
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)rder to the effect that members of the depressed classes must be 
idmitted to all Courts, a defendant was afraid to enter a 
Sffagistrate’s Court for fear of the resentment which such action 
would arouse. Eecent telegrams from Nasik and Poona, in the 
Bombay Presidency, seem to indicate organised action on the 
part of some untouchables to assert a claim to enter Hindu 
temples. 

In Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and the United Provinces, 
although there are large numbers belonging to untouchable 
castes, in general they do not seem to suffer so universally or so 
severely as in the South. It would, however, be a mistake to 
suppose that the problem does not exist in these provinces. We 
were, for example, told that it was not unknown in Bengal for 
postmen to refuse themselves to deliver letters to untouchables. 
In the Punjab, caste differences are much less rigidly observed, 
and we were informed that the problem of the untouchables could 
hardly be separated from that of the socially and economically 
backward. In Assam, also, the difficulty hardly seems to exist 
as a separate problem; and it is in that province, in which 
Hinduism is of comparatively recent growth, difficult to distin- 
guish between untouchable Hindus and aboriginals outside the 
Hindu fold. Among Burmans, caste distinctions harffiy exist. 

Is the Condition of TIntouchables Improving? 

56. Considerable efforts have been made in recent years by 
social reformers and by Government for the amelioration of the 
state of the depressed classes, but progress has been, and is 
likely to remain, slow. Modem changes in the external con- 
ditions of daily life are not without effect, but the breaking 
down of such barriers cannot but be exceedingly gradual. The 
following remarks in the Bihar and Orissa Census Eeport of 
1921 illustrate the process : 

“ In places like Jamshedpur where work is done under modem 
conditions, men of all castes and races work side hy side in the 
mill without any misgivings regarding the caste of their neighbours. 
But because the facts of every day life make it impossible to follow 
the same practical rules os were followed a hundred years ago, it is 
not to bo supposed that the distinctions of pure and impure, touch- 
able and untouchable, are no longer observed. A high caste Hindu 
would not allow an * nntouchablo ’ to sib on the same seat or to 
smoke the same hookah or to touch his person, his seat, his food 
or the water he drinks; for a breach of this rulo a bath in cold 
water is tiio minimum purification prescribed. There is inde^ 
little to show that the rules of touch are falling into disuse except 
in BO far as they hare become incompatible with the tontine of 
, everyday life. At railway stations no questione are with 
regard to the caste of one’s fellow passengers or the railway porters 
who handle one’s baggie, bnt the man who supplies drinking water 
thirsty passengers is still (except in parts of Chota Nagpur) a 

M ahman,” 

We made careful eaquiriea as to the extent of the changes 
had <me ahotit in recent years. Questions on this pdnt 
ised to depressed class representatives rarely poxtduced an 
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Adsttiscdou of any material advance, but our own impression is 
that there is a slow but real improvement beginning in sonxe 
areas. It is beyond doubt that there are those among the 
higher caste Hindus who have laboured zealously in the cause 
of the depressed classes, and not without effect ; the missions 
have done sjdendid work in giving them a new dignity and a 
new hope; and we must mention with admiration the efforts 
which we saw being made by the Salvation Army for some of 
the most degraded. 


Sfittmate of ITuzabecs of Depressed Classes. 


68. On the question of the numbers of the depressed classes, 
PAwfiictiTig estimates have been made from time to time by 
various authorities. The variation in the figmes arise* ^J^ely 
from a difference in the meaning and application given ^ whdt 
is at all times a rather vague term. If the test applied^5S',^at 
of “ causing pollution by touch or by the approach within a 
certain di stance ”, the total will not be the same aa if the list 
included all who are denied access to the interior of ordinary 
Hindu temples. The criterion of admitting or refusing children 
to schools would again ^ve a different figure, and indeed the 
treatment in tbja respect of members of the same caste would 
differ in different areas. These considerations must be borne 
in mind if any question arises of making a list of individuals 
who belong to the depressed classes, as for example for electoral 
purposes. But at inresent we are only concerned to provide the 
fairest estimate we can of the totals. After studying various 
figures, and analysing the evidence put before us, we have made 
the best estimate wo cam of the numbers of “ untouchables ” 
in the tot of the above senses. Excluding aboriginals who are 
definitely outside the Hindu fold the table is as follows 


— 

Number i» 
milllouSe 

Approximate 
percentage 
of Hindu 
population-t 

Approximate 

1 percentage 
of total 
population. 

Uadi«i5 s . 


6-6 

18% 

16i% 

Bombay 

»** 

1-0 

11% 

8% 


... 

11 -fi* 

67% 

24i% 

United Prortnees 

1 

lS-0* 

81% 

281% 

Pnnjab 


2*8 

42% 

13i% 

Bihar and Ortssa... 


6*0* 

20% 

14i% 

Central Prori&oea 


3*8 

83% 

24% 

Assam 

«»« 

1*0 

24% 

J 

18% 

Total (Governors' 

pro- i 



• 

Tmces excluding 




Burma) 

• •• 

43-6 

2Si% 

j 

12% 


* figures most be read subject to the vsming belov. 
t Criminal tribes and tribes essentially aboriginal who are only partly 
ffindnised hare, so far as estimates of these are available, been deducted 
fnoB the figures for the Hindu population 
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We most make it plain that the figures in the above table a: 
estimates, and, in respect of some provinces, have in any cai 
less significance than in others. So far as Madras, Bombay ai 
the Central Provinces are concerned, there is not likely to 1 
much dispute as to which are the “ untouchable ” castes, ar 
no really material differences exist in the various calculatioi 
made. But it is otherwise in the case of Bengal, the Uniti 
Provinces, and Bihar and Orissa. In these three provinces tl 
connection between theoretical untoucbability and practical di 
ability is less close, and a special investigation might show thi 
the number of those who are denied equal rights in the matti 
of schools, water, and the like is less than the total given fi 
the depressed classes in those areas. In Assam the figure 
largely conjectural, for in addition to the difficulty of di 
tinguishing between “ untouchable ’* Hindus and aboriginal 
there is a good deal of uncertainty as to the proportion i 
depressed class people to be found among tea-garden labourer 
No wide variation for the estimate given for the Punjab hi 
been put forward, but this fact does not necessarily establii 
the accuracy of the figure. 

The conclusion, therefore, is that in provinces where tl 
effects of untoucEability are most seriously felt, the figures a 
likely to be fairly precise ; but in other parts of India where t! 
treatment meted out to depressed classes, though constitutii 
a real disability, is not so severe, there is a wide margin 
possible error. 


1378 


0 * 
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CHAPTEE d.-THE ANGLO-INDIAN COMMUNITY. 

59. Paragraph 346 of the Montaga-Chelmsford Beport deala 
with the Anglo-Indian commnnity aa follows: — 

” Some tefeceooe is needed also to the ease of loige Ani^Indian or 
Eoiaaisa ooinmTin% 'vMoh on historic grounds has a strong cMm on the 
omsidsrotiaa of the British Ctovenunent. Itisnotea^£orthem,oooap7ing 
as they do an intermediate poririon betTreen the races of the East and West, 
to iihi for tbnnselTes hf their own nnaided enterprise a secure porition in 
the economy of India. have been hitherto to a great extent in poUtioa) 

end economie dependence on the Govenunent; and they -would not be 
Btnx% enon^ to withstand the eSeot changes -which omitted to ta>ks 
anoount oi thric peonUar rituarion. We the Oorecmneat most 
arisoowledge, and must be given eSeotive power to dlsehaig^ the ohligerion 
to see that thrir interests are not piejudiriaily aSected.” 

The events of the twelve years which have elapsed dnce this 
passage was written have not diminished the concern of this 
community for its future, and we warmly sympathise with its 
an 2 deti«». It wae not found possible to include within the 
^vernment of India Act any special guarantee of Ax^lo-Indian 
interests, and it is admittedly the fact that the problems raised 
by the difficulties of Anglo-Indians are not so much constitutional 
as economic. A representative deputation laid their position 
and grievances before us; and a short account of these must 
be given here. 

Anglo-Indians are found in every part of India, but almost 
entirely among the urban population and very largely in railway 
Mkd administrative centres. The census of 1921 gave 113,090 
as the strength of the community in the whole of India. The 
figure is probably not very precise, for some who might have 
been included get classed as Europeans, while there is a 
tendency for some Indian Christians who have adopted British 
names {o seek inclusion in the Anglo-Indian category. Of the 
enumerated total, 95,921 live in British India (chiefly in Madras, 
Bengal, Bcanbay and Burma), and 17,169 in the States (mainly 
in Mysore, Travancore, Cochin and Hyderabad), 

In the early days of tfie East India Company many children 
of mixed marriages were educated in England and returned to 
India in the Company’s service in positions equivalent to those 
which Sad be«i held by their European fathers. Others were 
educated in India in Anglo-Indian schools, some of which are 
of old foundafibn and have fine records. For a lohg time the 
u^ulness of ^bOhdians in staffing administrative posts ww 
widely leoQgnisw. Tim eommuni^ has played an honourabla 
ih developing the country and in supporting the forces of 
Older. ^ These avenues of employment are the more important 
to it since Anglo-Indiane are not oalttvatots and few of tibow 
hold oommaading positions in the world <rf ivymTMaiv^ jj, 
g^erally speaking, a poor community; the standards of life it 
wdeavoure to mamtain maik» this poverty stiU more severely felt; 
SI a» Ammaled in India, and must make India its home : and it 
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now finds itself, largely as the result of the Reforms and iUo 
progress of Indianisation, exposed to the danger of falling betwec.i 
two stools. 

Some 1,900 Anglo-Indian women are in the nursing profes- 
sion. They have given of their best to the tending ol the sick 
of all races, and have thus done something towards meeting oi.e 
of the foremost and most urgent needs of Indian society. 

Ambiguity ol Status. 

61. An answer given by the Under-Secretary of State Tot 
I ndia in the House of Commons in December, 1925, illustrates 
the ambiguity of Anglo-Indian status. It ran as follow’S : — 

“ For the purposes of employmoii uader Oovcmmeat and inclusioa in 
schemes of Indianisation, members of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European Community aie statutory natives of India. For the putiioses of 
education and internal soenrity, their status, in so far as it admits of definition, 
appiosimatcs to that of European British subjeots.” 

Tho mention of “ statutory natives of India ” might seem to 
suggest a racial test. But this is not so. The reference is to 
a definition of “ natives of India ” in the Indian Councils Act 
of 1570 for the purpose of securing that such persons might bo 
available for official appointments, under certain conditions, 
without passing the civil service exammation. There is brought 
within this definition “ any peison born and domiciled within the 
Dominions of Her Majesty in India of parents habitually resident 
in India, and not established there for tcmporaiy purposes 
only Such a definition is manifestly not limited to persons 
of mixed blood, and might equally apply to anyone satisfying 
these tests, whether pure European or pure Indian. The only 
definition of “ Anglo-Indian ” of which we are aware does not 
occur in any statute, but is to be found in the electoral rules 
in force for Bengal, Madras and Bunna-~^the three provinces 
where the community’s representation is secured through election 
by a separate constituency. “Anglo-Indian “ is defined in these 
rules as meaning any resident British subject (not being a pure 
European) who is of European descent in the male line, oi 
wEo is of mixed Asiatic and non-Asiatic descent, and 
whose father, grandfather, or more remote ancestor in the mak 
line was bom in the continent of Europe, Canada, Newfoundland 
'Australia, New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, or tiu 
United States of America. So far as the community elects ib 
members, exact definition is only required where it is necessai] 
to compile an electoral roll on a communal baris. So moel 
precision is not required when the representative is nominated 

Smploymeiit in Foblio Serriee. 

62. As we have ssid, a very proportion of Anglo-Indiai 
adults are employed in the public service. Almost all rims 
are connected with central depaxtmento. The deputatkm t 
which we have lefened informed us that about ld,0(Xl An^ 
Indians, together with 8,000 domiciled Europeans, ate engage 
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CHAPTER 6.~THE EUROPEAN IN INDIA. 

64. EuropeaEB in India fall mainly into three classes. Eirst, 
there are &e men of business, who, with their families, are 
found in the principal shipping and trading centres and in other 
places of organised production, like the tea estates of Assam or 
Darjeeling or Chota Nagpur, the tea or coffee plantations in the 
Nilgiris, certain coal fields, or the rubber planta.tions and oil 
producing areas of Burma. Secondly, come the British members 
of the various branches of the Civil Service. These are found 
in the AU-Ihdia Services, such as the Indian Civil Service, the 
Indian Police Service, or the engineering services; and again 
there are numbers of Europeans -engaged upon the railways. 
Thirdly, there are some 60, (HX) British troops— officers and men 
of British regiments serving in Indiar— together with British 
officers holding commis^ons in the Indian Amy. 

We deal elsewhere with the Army in India,* and with the 
Civil Service ;t though it may be as well to emphasize here how 
comparatively small is the British element in the latter. In the 
whole civil administration of Briti^ India, from the highest 
to the lowest grade, the Enropean element is about 12,000 out of 
a total appioaching a miUion and a half. But this 12,000 in- 
cludes a large number of British engine-drivers on Imes directly 
managed by Government, a few British police sergeants in some 
of the largest towns, and other Europeans in subordinate posts. 
The total British element in the superior grades of the civil 
Krvice is about 3,500. The services recruited by provincial 
Governments are almost entirely manned by Indians, apart from 
a few experts and technicians secured by special contracts. The 
Education and Agricultural services, for example, as time goes on, 
may be expected to become completely Indianised so far as the 
provinces are concerned; such British officers as remain are a 
survival from the time before 1924, when the general decision 
was token, on ffie recommendation of the Royal Commission on 
the Superior Civil Services xn India (the Iiee Commission) that 
the Secretary of State should no longer recruit on an “All- 
India “ basis for such of the services as were administering 
subjects which had been transferred to the control of Governors 
of provinces acting with their Ministers. The intention is that 
the pmvjBoial services should develop and increase gradually, as 
members of the “ All-India Services “ cease to become availahle. 
Meanwhile the two services will continue to exist side by side as 
kmg as there remain any manbers, whether British or Indian, 
recruited on an All-India basis for these departments. 

these toee mmn classes of Europeans in India must 
added the missionaries of various denominationa, a smill aS * 
devoted band of women engaged in medical and other social 
work, some retired officials, army officers and planters who have 
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6c7tle'd do^n in hill stations like Ootacamund, and a limited 
number who carry on in country districts well-organised agri- 
cultural production of an exceedingly high standard. 

Numbers. 

65. According to the 1921 census, tbe European population in 
Biitish India numbered 156,637, of whom 45,000 were women. 
The adult males not in government service amounted to 21,780. 

Small as these numbers are, the part that is played by Biitish 
enterprise in the commercial life and organisation of India is 
incalculably great. In Bombay, the bulk of the industrial capital 
is Indian, and^, apart from shipping and allied interests, the British 
element constitutes a comparatively small fraction of the whole. 
Most of the textile mills, for example, are Indian owned ; though 
some of these employ British managers or heads of departments. 
By contrast, the control and direction of a large part of Calcutta 
business is in English, and still more in Scottish, hands. As a 
centre of overseas trade, Madras is of much less importance, but 
here also there is a substantial element which is British. 
Cawnpore is a most striking example of a great industrial town in 
the interior with textile and leather industries which have been 
largely developed by British capital. 

The European Association, to which so many of the community 
belong, was founded nearly fifty years ago, and aims at embodj- 
ing the general views of Europeans in India, as distinct from 
particular classes or from special interests represented by vaiious 
commercial and industrial organisations. The Association has 31 
branches scattered throughout India, and has a membership of 
about 8,000. It takes a leading pait in organising the election 
of European members to the legislatures, and it is one of the most 
important bodies through which the views of the European com- 
munity were placed before the Commission. 

European influence. 

66. The true significance of the fwsition of the European in 
India can only be realised by bearing in mind the course of 
history and the economic development of the country. It is 
now more than three hundred years since the first British 
merchants settled in Surat, north of Bombay, and more than two 
centuries have passed since British traders established themselves 
in Bengal. The Indian railway system, designed and carried 
out by British enterprise, has tranrformed the conditions of 
Indian commerce. It is Biitish oiganisalmn and leadership 
which have promoted the modern industrial devetopment of 
India, just as it has been the adoption of political conceptions 
derived from Britain which has ehiefiy affected the recent course 
of Indian politics. There can be few cases in history where so 
email a body of men has brought about changes so widespread 
and so fundamental. Yet, while the Briri^ oonnecMon is con- 
tinuous and deeply rooted, the British individual is a sojourner, 
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vrT^, after spendiog Ms working years in India> looks forward to 
retiring to that other country which is Ms real home. Only a 
stYiftll fraction of those who go out for the purposes of businesa 
or employm^t settle down in lnd}a permanently, and the 
domiciled European community does not grow. The noteworthy 
fact is ^t, Oiver areas so vast and amid populations so immense 
and Mverse, the importance of the smaU European community, 
by whatever standard this may be measured, is out of aU pro> 
portion with its size. 

So(dal Belatioss. 

67. We dose tMs chapter with a refarence to the relations 
prevdiing between the European community and its Indian 
neighbours. We believe that both in politics and in busineE», 
tiiem is often personal friendliness and a real mutual reject. 
We ace sure that want of consideration in social inter, 
course foe Indian feelings cannot |ustly be laid to the (harge 
of the average Englishman in India to-day, and the courtesy of 
Inmans to o&ecs is proverbial. The Montagu-Chelmsford Heport 
contains a passage on this delicate topic which we copy here.* 

“ !0» faapemii^ Is sensitive «ad atiaoiieB great importaaoo to 

appeaxances : it may eatnly mistelce btevily foe corbtesa asd d^ioess for 
dWoniteay. The En^iahiaan <dtea has no nattnal aptitade kx oonitiinesa 
w ludia tmdeistaids aM imlnes ihae more hig^ than the IhdiaQ. He 

has no doubt the detects of hia qualities ; and yet if he were oot what ha 
is he wouM not have done what he has done. Even with his own people 
^ EngBahman is by notaie mUmm; he does not disedose his mind to 
teose whom he does not tadetstand; and diSerent habits of thought are 
a gnat inpediment to nndeistanding. I3ieie axe thus aUowances to be 
made on both sides. It is paxhapa not easy for the tmooeimfnl and nnimiigina. 
tive Enj^iahman to leabse what the nde another race most mean to 
paixiothi minds, and the great obligation that Ires upon hhn to treat with 
all poedbb eomddeeation those whom he has Mthearto mled and whom he 
is now admitting to a share in fhe task of lalhag. Indkos cm their part 
woold SBtely do wdi to reSeot on the (Mexences of fhoo^ if not of habit 
that impose insvitaUe sad penfsoify healthy lindts to intercourse, if each 
(ype is to ptesem what is best within it ; to Ibdnk how nstnial, indeed 

nsosuaty, it is that a small and mattered oonmnmi'ty cd Emopean 
dwaOees in an Aidaiie ooantry should muse among toemselvns a oeriain 
owmnsnhn (d their own.” 
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CHAPTEE 7.— THE WOMEN OF INDIA. 

68. Except for a mention of the obstacles which social eastern 
sets np in the way of female education, there is hardly any 
reference in the Montagu-Chelmsford Eeport to the women of 
India. It is a striking proof of the change which has come over 
the Indian scene in tlo last twelve years that no document dis- 
cussing India’s constitutional system and the directions in which 
it can be developed and improved could omit the women of 
India today. 

The text of the Government of India Act is as silent as to 
the political rights of women In India as the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Eeport, but the Statute provided that the qualifi- 
cation of electors for the diEferent legislatures which were then 
being set up should be determined by rules made under the Act. 
The Franchise Committee, which visited India under the piesi- 
'dency of Lord Southborough, reported early in 1919 that it 
had received numerous petitions from women of the educated 
classes urging some form of female suffrage, but it expressed 
the view (with one dissentient) that the social conditions of 
India made it premature to extend the franchise to Indian 
women at that juncture, when so large a proportion of male 
electors required education in the responsible use of a vote. If 
this advice had been followed, a beginning could not have been 
made until now, and the request that Indian women should 
have some direct opportunity of influencing the course of politics 
in the land to w^ch they belong would still have remained 
wholly unsatisfied. But the claim was pressed by the Women’s 
Indian A^odation and its allies, and the Electoral Enles made 
under the Act were so drawn as to secure that if any provincial 
council passed a resolution in favour of removing the sex dis- 
qualification, this should become an operative decision; and a 
corresponding faculty was conferred upon both Houses of the 
Indian Legislature. 

Madras led the way in April, 1921, and all these bodies (except 
the Council of State) hav© now passed the necessary resolution. 
We shall, later on in this Eeport,* give figures to show the 
extremely limited extent to which women, thus enfranchised 
on the same terms as men, have become qualified as electors. 

In seven provinces out of nine, women may now also be 
members of the legislatures, and women from lhose_ provinces 
can become members of the Legislative Assembly. Already, in 
several of the provincial councils referred to, a woman member 
has in fact been nominated ; one of these has been unanimously 
elected by the Madras Legislature as its deputy-prendent. The 
women members, we believe, have dotne useful work as legis- 
lators : one of them (the lady just referred to) wtM responsible 
for the passage in Madras of the important measure known as 
the Devadaai Bill, which endeavours to deal with the dedication 
to temples of girls, most of whom live a life of prostitution. 

» Part m, Oh. 1., para. 202 
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In at least one oonstituency a woman has stood for election 
and poUed nearly as well as her successful male rival. In 
municipal elections — ^in the cities of Madras and Bombay — ^some 
women have been returned. 

Indian Women Eeformers. 

69. Side by side witE these developments there has begun in 
recent years a strong movement by bodies of educated Indian 
woman, supported by both Indian and British sympathisers, 
to uigo social reforms which would promote the progress of 
Indian womanhood. For example, the first All-India Women’s 
Educational Conference, with a European as Secretary, met in 
1927. The organisers soon discovered lhat, though the movement 
had been inspured by the need for educational reform, the social 
and legal disabilities of Indian women were so closely linked 
up with educational problems that the scope of the Conference 
had to be extended to include work touching these subjects, and 
they now foini part of the deliberations of these conferences, 
whith have become an important and influential ^nual event. 
IiC{.>ional meetings of women on similar subjects are being held 
in many parts of India, and an interesting feature is the absence 
of any indication of communal friction. The Seva Sadan 
Society, founded a quarter of a century ago in the Bombay 
Presidency by Mrs. Kamabai Eanade, is carrying on a great 
work at many centres with special reference to the training of 
nurses and midwives, the promotion of maternity and infant 
welfare, and tEe finding of employment for widows. Increasing 
interest is being taken in many places in health centres, 
and organisations are at work to give some instruction to the 
untrained dais (midwives), wEo follow their hereditary profession 
without any knowledge of the principles of aseptic treatment. 
But the supply of smiled aid for women in sickness is most 
gravely inadequate to the need. A memorandum placed before 
the Commission by the “HaMonal Association for supplying 
medical aid by women to &e women of Indb ”, wbitfli manages 
the Countess of BuSexiu's fnnfl, and which formed the Women’s 
bfedical Service for India in 1914, states that there are about 
400 women doctors working in India with registrable quaM- 
cations, of whom 150 are working under missionary socdeties. 

There is an excess of males over femaleB in the popula^on 
of India amounting, according to the last census, to amost nine 
millions. The gap is at its widest in the age-groups 10 to 20 
and may be not unconnected with social customs and practices 
such as purdah and early marriage and unskilful midwifery 
which seriously affect the vitality of so many Indian women. 
Moreover, among the lower classes, many women often Eats 
to undertake physical toil as hard as tihe work of the men. It 
wOl be a matter of great interest and importance to observe 
whether the inerea^g attention which is now being given to 
women’s questions, and the emeigence of a body of opinion 
among educated women in India which is determined to improve 
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the conditions of female life, do not result in an alteration 
the figures for the better. 

Notwithstanding the good work that is being done in womet 
hospitals at certain centres, and the organisation cl nursii 
associations, the maternal mortalit;;^ in India stands at a ve 
high fignre. As for infant mortality, the ratio of deaths und 
one year per thousand births is recorded as 169 (as against 
figure of 70 for England and Wales). It is manifest, therefoi 
that, with the subject of public health entrusted to Indii 
Ministers in the provinces, the arousing of interest among Indn 
women themselves to promote improvement in these matters is i 
event of the greatest importance. 

Purdah and Child Marriage. 

70. The interest of educated India has been so mnch co 
centrated on purely political issues that the attention now beii 
given to social questions, like those arising out of purdah ui 
early marriage, is the more impressive and significant. Althouj 
the leaders in these women’s organisations are among the sele 
few, they are helping to bring about a striking change in opinio 
and the movement towards reform in questions relating to womi 
is widespread. Their movement is powerfully backed by pi 
gressive minds among India’s political leaders. The feeiii 
a gainst purdah is fast gaining ground. It is a system* which h 

* “ Knau tjie time they attain pnberty, numbers of young gi^ TTinan a 
Muhammadan, often just chSdxen in instinct mid foeUiig, letiie into seolnsic 
They see no men except those of thmr cma household ; they go out vdled or 
closed and curtained oonveyances whan they do go out at all ; and even U 
d^p:oe of liberty is denied tJiem under the s^ter Purdah oondifions. Puida 
the seolmdon of girls who have attained pnboriy, is a Muhammadan insfitati! 
more riguily enforced in north India. In that part of the counixy it has be 
begnenily adopted by the Hindus, espoohdiy in Bajpntana. It does not ptev 
at ail anumg south Indian Hindus ; or among the people of Maharaiihtra aad 
large section of Gujerat, or in the Madras and BmimyPresictenete. Asann 
of this, it is less ii|^ among the poor Muhanunadans of south India. TMortn 
atdy tirere is a tenderuy, even at the present day, for oonuxmnitieB that have a 
oiignally adopted Pmdali to do so as a mark of growing sodai stains ai 
prosperity. The Hathiawaiis, for instance, have adopted it rmly in the pi 
fifty years ; and dootms working among them have alraady felt the dejEdoial 
]^>ysioaI residtB of this adoption, tlm ianrease cd tubenmkMis and of euly imtas 
mortality. 

“Purdah differs vmy much in tiie degree <ff seduiiion praothied in vsiio 
parts of the country. At its best and especially among the poor wom. 

can move about on the public road and go about tbeur outdoor work trith a v 
over thdr faces. If dch, tb^ can use curtained conveyances, and sodal inh 
course of a restrhsted Mod is not denied them. Even under such oonditiODS i 
system is an infliotfon on the natural d^nxiy of womanhood, and, on the pun 
phydeal side, lesults still in a deplorabm lack of sir aad exercise tlwt wm b 
to the phydoai detedwathm of me race. On fibs other hand, Purdah may 
so dgM 1^ a woman miy, among the poor, be eonfined to a smalt bon 
ptaiitioa% windouisss or with openings h^ up in the wallA hod she nuy n 
leave tlm house even to fetch water for household putposee. However poor t 

]h fiT^ flg 4tn>Vj ftliA no duiiSO lO tho €CBQ6pt IcflC tllO Wbich II 

cttfi ^ Xt hajg{ been, soid iibiaff a Biypatoiiu may liioir Imp Itoimo 

fetdrwatsfhrmjhthehoQsemayheiiiafan^aiidiibBweQia&Qiihdiik T 
cKpCBienoe 61 dootots woihing among tibm JPudbit noAin women ii » fsci 
xeraathm of nmbedess <»6ee of tabemdosiB, stoxdied growth, and 
among the women themsdves and ihdr obfldteD.”— •!«. BoMimahsi, HJD., 

Wcunen in Modem Indisr— Iffteen Papers by Indian Women,” p. 14S. 
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pressed least hardly on the very rich who can afford to provide 
adequate separate space for the ladies of their households; 
me^caJ reports show how terribly it eats into the vitality of less 
fortunate women who are shut up with small accommodation. 
The gathering force of the movement against child marriage is 
a still more significant symptom, for it has developed in the face 
of much opposition from the orthodox, and in spite of an ancient 
tradition widely observed both by Hindus and Muhammadans. 
The Age of Consent Committee, consisting of nine Indians and 
one European member, estimated that something like half the 
girls of India are married before the completion of their fifteenth 
year ; the census of 1921 showed that over two millions of them 
were married, and 100,000 were widows, before the age of ten. 
Hence the importance of the Sarda Act just passed by the Indian 
Legislature. If this law, penalising marriage until the wife is 
14 and the husband is 18, is adequately observed and enforced, 
one of its results will be a great impetus to girls’ education. The 
usefulness of schools largely depends on the value attached 
by the average parent to the instruction of his children, and as 
long as the destiny of a little girl is child marriage and the 
seclurion of purd.ih, there is no public opinion and no parental 
ambition to urge that daughters should have the opportunities of 
good education. Yet these daughters become in the next genera- 
tion tho wives and mothers who determine home standards of life 
and culture. At the last census in 1921 less than one w'oman in 
fifty in Britirii India could read and write, and though the 
number of girls under instruction has increased by 400,000 in the 
last ten years, far more has been donei for boys’ than for girls' 
education. In no province does one girl out of five attend school ; 
in some provinces not one out of twenty or twenty-five. Even 
more significant are the figures which show how soon the school- 
days of many girls are over. Four times as many boys as girls 
attend primary schools; eighteen times as many boys as girls are 
found in nud^e schools; and thirty-four times as many m the 
high schools. Even in the Punjab, where compulsory education 
has made most headway, it is not applied to girls. There are less 
than 2,000 women m arts colleges, while the number of men 
students is over 64,000. 

It would be difficult, therefore, to over-estimate the value of 
the improvement which may in time be secured by the changing 
outlook for the women of India. At present the number of 
brained Indian women in the professions of teaching and nursing 
are pathetically few, and the obstacles to increasing their 
number are great. Yet mass education for girls and small 
children cannot be made effective throughout the villages of India 
until there is a large supply of qualified women teasers. The 
amount of unhecesssxy suffering caused to women by the lack 
of medical and nursing aid is appalling. 
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The influence of Indian Women. 

71. The women’s movement m India holds the key of progress, 
and the resnlls it may achieve aie incalcalably great. It is not 
too much to say that India cannot reach the* position to which 
it aspires in the world until its women play their due part as 
educated citizens. We may quote a passage (page 103) from the 
Eeview of our Auxiliary Committee on Education, vrhich included 
among its members an indian lady of distinguished public service. 
“The innate intelligence of the Indian woman, her feeling of 
domestic responsibility, her experience of household management, 
make her shrevid, penetrating, wise within her own sphere. The 
social position of the Indian woman needs to be strengthened ; tor 
in every country, as power passes more and more from the hands 
of the few into the hands of the many, more and more is the 
steadying influence of woman needed as the guardian of family 
life, not only inside but outside the family circle. In all matters 
of educational and social reform, the counsel and active work of 
women are essential both in administration and in public affairs. 
The education of women, especially in the higher stages, will 
make available to the country a wealth of capacity that is now 
lai-gely wasted through lack of opportunity It is only through 
education that Indian women will be able to contribute in in- 
creasing measure to the culture, the ideals and the activities of 
the country." 
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CHAPTER 8.~THE PROVINCES OP BRITISH INDIA. 

72. We thiuk it wouid be convenient, before entering upon 
any constitutional description or discussion, to include in tHis 
Part of our Report aa account of the character of the main 
areas into which British India is divided. We have had the 
advantage — ^which is perhaps an unusual experience even for 
many of those, both British and Indian, who pass the whole of 
them working lives in a part of the Indian sub-continent — of 
having spent some time in visiting every one of the nine 
Goveniors’ provinces, seeing during a necessarily short stay not 
only its capital but also what we could of a portion of its country- 
side. Of the six minor provinces, we have seen something of 
three (the North-West Frontier Province, Baluchistan, and 
Delhi Province), and one of our number Has also visited a 
fourth (Coorg). We are, of course, thoroughly aware that, 
however exceptional this experience may be, a few weeks in 
Mch province could not alone give us more than a tourist's 
iropressionB. But, oven so, it is an experience which gives a 
background. Against that background, voluminous and detailed 
wntten memoranda, both ofiiicial and non-official, carefully com- 
piled statistics, and the ma.<!a of reports resulting from previous 
investigations or specially prepared for our own inquiry, are 
more easy to appreciate. Indian conditions are so various, and 
are so difficult to survey as a whole, that we have thought well to 
gather together in the following paragraphs some information, 
elementary and familiar as parts of it may be to many, with 
reference to tHe main sub-divisions of the area for which the 
complicated structure of the Indian constitution has been devised. 
Some repetition may be involved, but a view of the whole, 
province by province, may be of advantage. 

The eight divisions which aro defined in Section 46 (1) of the 
Government of India Act as “ Governors’ provinces,” together 
with Burma which was made a Governor's province in 1923, 
comprise nearly the whole of Britidr India. It is to these 
provinces that the new system of government has been applied. 
TEe remaining territory consists of a number of minor provinces 
directly under the control of tlie Central Government, of which 
the North-West Frontier Province is the most important. The 
three provinces of Bengal, Madras and Bombay (which were 
the imd for many years the only, areas under British 
administration) are known as Presidencies: their Governors 
are by custom not members of the Indian Civil Service, as is 
the case in tEe other six provinces, but are usually appointed 
from Britain. 


Tlu Presideiiey of Madras. 

73. TheProvinceofMadrasisofficially known as the Presidency 
ci Fort St. George. Its present territory has <»ntinued prae- 
ticailjr unchanged since the fall of Tipu Sultan in 1799. From 
Cape Comorin, the southernmost point of India, it stretches far 
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up into the Indian peninsula, comprising an area of over 140,000 
square miles and contaming a [lopulatiou as large as that of Great 
Britain. This part of India received some of the earliest trading 
settlers from Europe, and was the scene of most of the struggles 
in the 17th and loth centuries between vark.u 3 European 
nations for commercial and territorial supremacy. Along its 
1,700 miles of coast-line are three ports wliich are still under 
French administration, and the ruins of nuuierous Dutch and 
Portuguese settlements. Running parallel to the coast on the west 
is a high range of mountains, the Western Ghats, which in parts 
attain an elevation of 4,0U0 to nearly 7,000 feet, while a broken 
series of hills, very much lower in height, follows the general 
line of the east coast. In the centre of the peninsula thus 
enclosed is an undulating plateau, on pait of which is the im- 
portant Indian State of M 3 sore, while in the extreme south 
between the Western Ghats and the Arabian Sea are two other 
large States, Travancore and Cochin. 

The barrier of the Western Ghats largely determines the dis- 
tribution of rainfall in the province, and bonce arise striking 
differences of climate and of agi'icultural conditions in its eastern 
and western divisions. On the west coast, the rainfall is 
abundant and regular, and failure of crops on account of drought 
is almost untoiown. On the eastern side, except in the valleys 
and deltas of the rivers which flow eastward aci'oss the penin- 
sula, innumerable “ tanks ” or small reservoirs of water are 
scattered all over the country and bear testimony to the 
cultivator’s dependence on a iirecarious rainfall. These un- 
favourable conditions go to explain why tliese eastern districts 
of Madras have for years provided very large numbers of 
emigrants to other parts. The plantations of Ceylon, Assam, 
Mysore, the Malay States and the Straits Settlements, and the 
rice producing districts of Burma are very largely dependent 
on the Madras Presidency for their supply of agiieultural labour. 

Rice is the principal food-grain grown in iBe parts of the 
prorinee where rainfall is adequate or where modem 
engineering has insured regular irrigation. Cotton, sugar cane 
and ground-nut am among the chief iudosirial crops. Along the 
coast, and in particular on the banks of the estuaries and lagoons 
on the west coast, are luxuriant groves of cocoanut and other 
palms, while in the higher regions of tho Western Ghats 
European enterprise has been responsible for the development 
of numerous tea, rubber and coffee plantations. Indeed, so 
important a place do these indnstries occupy that the large 
planting community Has been given separate representation in 
the legislative council of the province. 

74. Madras may be dmded into several areas according to the 
predoininance of particular langus^s. The principal languages 
axe Tamil and Telugu, which are ^ken by 18 and 16 
millions respectively. Malayalam is the language Of over 
8 millions in the Indian States of Travancore and Cochin 
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and the adjoiokig British district of Malshar, and 
is spoken in the districts bordering on Mysore 
Bombay Presidency i while in the extreme north-e 
proTmce there are several Oriya-speaking areas. Thes. 
differences have dnrir^ recent years assnmed a 
political importance owing to the separatist tenden 
they have fostered. With the movement for lingu 
gamation we shall have occasion to deal elsewhere. T 
for the formation of an Andhra or Telugu province, 
first put forward seventeen years ago at a conference 
speaMng districts, has been persistent for many yea 
now become an important political issue. It h£ 
occasions during recent years become the subject o 
debate in the Madras Legislature, which has by f 
majorities endorsed the proposal for the constiti 
separate Andhra province. 

The social dmages in this province are of no less 
than the linguistic, and they We already exercised 
influence on the political situation and on the grouping 
We shall confine ourselves here to a few statistical d( 
the principal communities. 

Hindus form the bulk of the population, but of the 8 
returned in the census as Hindus, e^me six millions 
the depressed classes. Muhammadans form less than 
of the population. They include the important con 
Mappillas (Moplahs) on the west coast, mainly consu 
scenWts of Arab sailors and of converts from Hind 
The fanaticism of the Mappillas, often stimulated by a^ 
content, has been a frequent source of disturbance tc 
and quiet of the west coast. Christians, thanks laij 
proselytising activities of missionaries who began to 
the Ptotuguese and other trading settlers, are more n 
Madrae than in any other mnvince of India, though tl 
less than a miUlon atid « had! . 

Madras Aobnoz Abra. 

75. In the north-east of tfie President is a hilly ant 
tract of country lying between the Eastern CKhal 
boundary of the Central Provimies and Orissa (cblo 
in the map of India at the end of this volume) wMch 
from the operation of the Heforms. This is the IS&dn 
area.” It falls within the three districts of Ganja 
patam and East Godavari whose Collectors admin 
agents of the Governor in Council, in acoordar 
code of regulations proscribed under special laws 
primitive (horacter of ite inhabitants. These tribes : 
own animistic and tribal Mths. Their country h 
remained entirely undeveloped. While not aggressiv 
excitable and easily stirred to resentment against 
o]^areffiion or unsuitable administrative measures. ' 
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the local rebellions in this area occurred as late as 1922 and 
was only suppressed two years later with the help of a strong 
detadiment of the Assam Biiles. 

The LaecadiTe Islands and ^dinicoy, which are inhabited by 
primitive peoples living in a patriarchal stage < i civ-litati jn, are 
also administered by the Governor in Council uf Madras as a 
“ backward tract *’ in accordance with simple ani elastic 
regalations. 

The Presidency of Bombay. 

76. The PrC'idency of Bombay — intermediate in size between 
Madras and Bengal— has a population of under 20 millions, which 
is less than half that of either of its sister Presidencies. It is a 
composite province, even if Sind, added to it as an alter-tbongLt, 
be left out of account. Apart from Sind, its boundaries were 
settled, almost on the present lines, in 1818 after the third 
Mahratta war. Its territories inclnde Gujerat, the Mahratta 
country, and the karnatak, each with its own prevailing tongue. 
These are together known as “ the Presidency proper,” between 
which and Sind there is interpsed an extensive non-British area, 
including the Kathiawar peninsula, with its extremely numerous 
Indian States. 

East of the line of the Western Ghats stretches the plateau 
known as the Deccan, at the southern end of which the 
Kamatak lies. Its inhabitants are racially allied to peoples 
further south, and particularly to those who speak the same 
language of Kanoi'ese. Though now content to stay at home 
and cultivate their land, the Kanarese-speaking people have 
memories of the ancient Hindn kingdom of Yijayanagar and the 
Kanarese d 3 'nasties which preceded it, and take a jealous pride 
in their distinctive culture. 

The Mahrattas are a warrior race. The Brahmins who live in 
the same country are distinguished both for their practical ability 
aud for their love of learning. Neither Brahmin nor Maliratta 
has shown any marked aptitude for trade and industry. These 
two elements in combination attained, shortly before the estab- 
lishment of British authorify, a dominion over the greater part of 
India, reaching to Cape Comorin in the south and to the gates 
of Calcutta in the east. The States of Baroda, Gwalior and 
Indore are among the territories which have to this day remained 
m Mahratta han^. 

Prom the sea-faring races of the western coast, predominantly 
Muhammadan in origin, are recruited many of the lascars, who 
man ships traversing eastern waters. The trading races of 
Gujerat are known all over India, whether they are Borahs, 
Khojas, Banias, Bhattias or Jains. The Perm, whose homes 
are now predominantly in Bombay City, are another famoisi 
commercial community established in the same area. It is 
principally men of these races who have co-operated with the 
European to a degree unexampled elsewhere to make of Bombay 
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a city ol Indian wealth and cnltnre. Indian finance and enter- 
prise, centred in Bombay, are chiefly responsible not only for the 
three great hydro-electric works which supply power from the 
Western Ghats to the city, and for the majority of the textile 
mills of the Presidency, but for undertakings as far afield as the 
ironworks of Jamshedpur in the Province of Bihar mid Orissa and 
the cotton factories of Nagpur in the Central !R:ovince 3 . In 
projects of this magnitude, the Persia — who took early advant- 
age of western education and first became famous in industry as 
builders of teak ships— still predominate. Nowadays in Bombay 
v.'ojerathis compete with Europeans in banking, insurance, trade 
and finance of all kinds. The rise to wealth of men of these 
racgs is, however, recent ; posse^isions are in the hands of a few; 
ana lEe relations between the industrial and the manual workers 
have been marked by constant and disastrous strikes. 

In no province of India is thei’e so large a proportion of urban 
dwellers as in the Presidency of Bombay. Bombay City, with 
its 1 ,200,000 inhabitants, is nearljp as big as Calcutta and is the 
third city in the Empire. A natural cleavage of interest exists 
between it and the rest of the Presidency and especially between 
it and the rural areas. But such is the financial and intellectual 
dominance of the city that it can well hold its own. We shall 
have to point out hereafter how the taxation of trading profits 
is a source of income to the Central Government wMe the 
cultivator, rich and poor alike, pays tn the province the land 
revenue which forms a large part of the common funds drawn 
upon for the needs both of city and countryside. 

SiKD. 

77. Completely separated from the “ Presidency proper ” by a 
wedge of non-British territory, is Sind- an area of nearly 50,000 
square miles with a populatioa of over three millions. The 
ordinary method by whim, whether fat the purposm of business 
or government, one passes between Bombay and Karachi, the 
port of Sind, is by sea. Bailway commnnication involves a long 
detour, usually via Lahore. 

The physical detachment of what has always been known, 
since its conquest by Napier in 1842, as the “ Province of ^nfl ” 
from the remainder of the Bombay Presidency is emphasi^ by 
the vastly different character of the country and its people. The 

Preffldency proper ” receives the foil brunt of the monsoon and 
is largely a land of monntain and forest. Bat for the Indus, 
Sind would be entirely desert. The Presidency, apart from Sind, 
is laetonnantly Hindu ; before the British came its Mahratto 
fighting men were a bulwark agsdnst the Moslem invaders; 
whereas three'quarters of the inhabitants of Sind are 
Muhammadan. In iiu life and civilisation Sind is more dosely 
alEed to Iraq or Arabia than to India. 
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These differences are reffected in the admimstrative system 
applied to the two areas. Sind constitutes one separate ad- 
ministrative “ division ahd the Presidency proper— excluding; 
Bombay City and jts_ suburbs— comprises three. But the Com- 
missioner in Sind (tHe preposition is significant) enjoys a status 
and authority much greater than the Commissioners oi the other 
three divisions. His residence in Karachi is known as Govern- 
ment House, and he is in charge not only of the revenue ad- 
ministration (which naturally differs greatly from the system in 
the rest of the Presidency and leaves i£e Commissioner very large 
discretion) but of many departments such as Police and Excise 
which elsewhere in the Presidency look to their own depart- 
mental beads— the Inspector General of Pohce and the Com- 
missioner of Excise. Similarly, in judicial matters the High 
Court of Bombay has no jurisdiction in Sind. The Court of the 
Judicial Commissioner of Sind is the highest court in Sind 
province, with appeal direct to the Privy Council, and it is pio- 
posed, as soon as finances jpeimit, to convert the Judicial Com- 
missioner’s court Into a Chief Court. There is no separation of 
finances, of course, between the two parts of the Presidency: 
both return members to t£e same legislature which holds its 
sessions at Bombay and Poona, and both areas draw their higher 
officers from a common source. Yet so distinctive is the character 
of Sind and so exacting its climate that the choice of personnel 
which this makes possible is none too large. It is difficnlt to 
see how, on the affininistraiive ade, dissociation could go much 
further without separation. There is, among the Hindu minority 
in Sind, a feeling that the independence of the Commissioner is 
too great, while on the Muhammadan side tihere is the well- 
known cry for sepaxaiion from Bombay. This demand has 
gathered strength not so muofi in the homes of the people, or 
among the Muhammadan cultivators of Sind, as ainon| leaders 
of Mimammadan thought all over India, to whom the idea of a 
new Moslem province, otniiguous to the predominantly Moslem 
areas of Baluchistan, the North-West Frontier Province and, the 
Punjab, naturally appeals as offering a stronghold against the 
fear of Hindu dominajtion. We shmi make some reference to 
this controversy in onr second volume. 

Sind is small in wealth and population. The rapid growth 
in the import and export trade of Karachi (the third maritime 
port of India, if Bangocm be excluded, and now the prindpaf 
air port), does not greatly affect the pros^ty of the province as a 
whole. But great {pomise of growth is held O'Ut fear the future. 
% capital sum of sixteen million pounds is being sunk In the 
“ Sukkur Baxrt^e and Canals Construcrion ** now in course of 
completion on the Indus, at a point scone four hundred 
miles from the sea. It is expected that &e cnltivali^ 
area of the province will be tamed iam. two and a (|niarter 
ntillion acres to nearly six million acres, and an assured 
water supply substitutM &r a scanly and precarious one. 
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Ihe dimensions of this undertaking and its seven canals, 
several of tfiem broader than ihe Suez Canal and v^ 
nuch longer, are stupendous. The plan provides that irrigation 
trill begin in two years from now; the works are to be com- 
pleted in 198d; and it is calculated that a proht ^ould be 
realised, over and above the fixed interest on the capital sum 
nvested, by 1946. Of course this great transformation of Smd 
loes not end with ihe completion of the barrage and its canals ; 
the increased production of crops would be nearly useless with- 
out new railways and new roads : and there is no branch of the 
administration which will not require great expansion. The 
question of the separation of Sind is, therefore, being raised at a 
moment when an enormous outlay of capital borrowed on the 
credit of the Government of India is not yet earning revenue, 
and when problems of administration and readjustment on the 
largest scale have to be faced. 

The Fze^dency ol Bengal. 

78. Bengal is the pohtical unit of British India which has 
experienced more changes of boundary than any other. Originally 
known as the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, it acquired 
by Lord Xorth’s Begulatmg Act of 1773 a primacy over the other 
Presidencies. Calcutta remained the capital of India till this 
was transferred to Delhi in 1911; and the Supreme Court of 
Bengal remains to this day in a special position in relation to 
the Government of India. At different times, the Bengal 
Presidency has included Bihar, Orissa, Assam and Agra. 

Lord Curzon’s proposal for the partition of Bengal by 
separating from it Eastern Ben^ and creating a new province 
of Eastern Ben|al and Assam, with Dacca as its capital, was put 
into operation in 19015, but the decision was reversed in 1911, 
when the Chief Commissionership of Assam was restored, and 
the new province of Bihar and Orissa carved out. 

The pre.<>ent shape of the Presidency of Bengal is the result 
cf these rearrangements. It is now the smallest in area of the 
Governors' provinces except Assam, but has more inhabitants 
than any other province, and the average density of its popula- 
tion of 46} millions slightly exceeds that of Great Britain. It is 
physically a more homogeneous unit than any otho* Govemm's 
province. Excluding the comparatively small and sparsely 
populated hill areas of Darjeeling on the north end Tripura State 
and Chittagong on the east, the province — ^which may be roughly 
described as made up of the combined deltas of the Ganges and 
the Brahmaputra— is a fertile alluvial plain low lying and inter- 
sected in the southern porfiou by a maze of rivers and creeks. In 
parts of Eastern Bengal during the rains communication m 
aossible only by boat. TTie Sundarbans, bordering the months 
>f the Ganges, axe a r^on of swamps and stunted forests. 

Badally and linguisiuoally, no less than geographically, Ben^ 
is more homogeneous than the other great areas of India. 
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Though religious and cultural differences make it no less difficult 
in Bengal than elsewhere for Hindus and Muhammadans to 
unite socially or politically, it is generally held that only a small 
proportion of the Muhammadans of Bengal are descended from 
foreign Moslem invaders. Their ancestors were largely converts 
from Hinduism. 

Eoughly speaking the Muhammadans are concentrated in the 
east, and the Hindus iu the west of the Presidency. But even in 
Eastern Bengal, the town population is largely Hindu. Among 
the landlords Hindus predominate. The Muhammadans are mark- 
edly more backward educationally, and on the average are also 
economically below the standard of the Hindus, as is illustrated 
by the fact that though they form a clear majority of the popula- 
tion ('54.6 per cent.) they are in a minority (45.1 per cent.) 
among the voters in the general constituencies. Eastern 
Bengal comprises the most fertile and also the most thickly 
populated districts. There are some rural areas with over a 
thousand inhabitants to the square mile. In central Bengal 
deltaic action is ceasing and the population has, on the whole, 
been stationary. Eastern and central Bengal comprise the main 
jute-poducing areas, not only of Bengal but of tiie world ; for 
jute is practically a Bengal monopoly. The jute industry is less 
than 80 years old and its progress is most remarkable. The first 
mill was started in 1855 and the first power loom in 1869. By 
1909 the out-turn was 2,500 tons a day, and it is now 4,000 tons. 
The value of exported jute manufactures has increased tbirtyfold 
in forty years. In the northern parts of Ben^l, such as Dar- 
jeeling and lalpaiguri, lie im£>ortant tea districts; and in the 
west of the Burdwan division is a coal producing area. 

An important factor in t£e economic life of Bengal is the 
" permanent settlement ” of the land revenne. 'We d^er an 
account of this till Chapter 2 of Part Y of this volume. 

Cakjdtta. 

79. The City of C^cutta, with a population, including its 
suburbs, of about 1,300,000, is in one sense on exotic, for it 
owes its origin as a great city to oommerdsl enterprise in which 
the Bengalis have played little part. Even to-day the greet jute 
noills on its outskirts are mainly controlled by Europeans, and 
the bulk of the Indian labour employed in them comes from 
outside the province. The Bengali generally has not taken 
to factory or mill work; he leaves that almost entiroly 
to the Oriya and up-oountry coolie or artisan. At the 

same time, Caiontta has become a great BOndn in- 
tellectual {md political centre; with its newsmpers and its 
enormous university, it exercises a profound irmuoace over the 
vie^ire of tEe ptQvince-~aa influence which naturally does not stop 
at its boundaiies. The qniok and rec^tive ihxnd of ^ Benmli 
readily absorbs educatbn of a westermsed type, and a 
of great perplexity is presented by tixise of the Hitodu midale dlaea 
(or mote correctly BQndo hhami^) who, often at great oicdfioe. 
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have been irained for clerical and professional careers in nmnHers 
enormously in excess of the amount of work of this type wMch 
is available. It is not surprising that many of them turn for an 
outlet to the political arena deeply imbued with hostility to the 
present regime. 

The dominance of Calcutta is so great that it is well to recall 
that, outside it, only 4 per cent, of the population of Bengal is 
urban. Dacca, ^e only other city, has about 120,000 
inhabitants. Only two other towns have as many as 50,000. 
Except for those who live in the headquarters town of a 
district, or at a railway or steamer junction or terminus, 
the bulk of tiie population lives in agricultural villages — ^no fewer 
than twelve millions of people are ^stributed in 59,000 hamlets 
of fewer than 500 inhabitants each. 

A problem confronting Bengal, which is no less important 
and no less difficult than any question of its political future, is 
the scourge of malaria. Malaria is endemic in many other 
parts of imdia besides Bengal, bnt probably nowhere else are 
its ravages on such a widespread scale. It is hardly possible to 
over-estimate its effects in lowering the vitality of the popnla- 
tion. Though this subject is outside our own sphei-e, we must 
call attention to the study “ Malaria and Agriculture in Bengal ” 
published in 1925 by the Director of Public Health of the 
province. 

Backward Tbacts op Bekqad. 

80. On the extreme north of the Presidency bordering upon 
Nepal and Sikkim, and again at its sonth-eastem extremity 
marching with Assam and Burma, lies a “ backward tract ” — 
the Darjeeling district and the Chittagong Hill Tracts re- 
spectively. These areas are nnder special administrative arrange- 
ments and are not within the full o|^ration of the provincial 
Beforms. Part of the Darjeeling district lies in the plains with 
a TOpulation mainly Bengali ; the remainder is in the Himalayas, 
rising at one comer to 12,000 feet, and contains numerous hill- 
tdUbes with reUgion, customs, and language quite distinct from 
the rest of Bengal. 

The Chittagong Bill Tracts consist of parallel ranges of hills 
largely covered by virgin forest. Only a tenth of the area is 
cultivated. A piece of forest is cleared and burned, and when 
the rains soften the ground the crops are sown. As soon as the 
fertilising effect of the ashes has passed away, the process is 
repeated in a fresh area. The population is about 170,000 and 
the people are as primitive as their agricultural methods. 

The ITnited Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 

81. The two Provinces of Agra and of Oudh, which are now 
eombined. in a single Qovemor’s Prorince, bad a diverse origin. 
'Agra was pari of the old Presideni:^ of Port William (i.e., 
Bengal) till 1834, when it became a separate administration. 
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Oudh was annexed in 1856, and remained a separate administra- 
tion until 1877, when it came under the same charge as Agra. 
In 1902 the combined area became known as the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh under a Lieutenant-Governor, and 
in 1921 they were constituted a Governor’s Province. The Agra 
sub-province is much the larger of the two, and contains 36 
out of the 48 districts into which the United Provinces is divided. 

The province stretches Between Bihar on the east and Delhi 
and the Punjab on the west, and from Nepal and tho HimaUj’aa 
on the north to the low ranges of Central India on the south. 
The greater part of the province consists of the fertile and 
densefy populated plain of the Ganges and of its tributaries the 
Jumna and the Gogra. The density ranges frona 512 pcisons 
per square mile in the west to 718 in the east. The total 
population, like the total area, is not far short of that of fhe 
British Isles. 

Set in the centre of Northern India, this is perhaps the most 
typically Indian of all the provinces. The great mass of the 
population are peasants tilling the soil in their ancestral villages, 
with few interests outside the round of village life. Only 10 
per cent, live in towns, though seven of these towns have a 
population exceeding 100,000. The most important industrial 
centre is Gawnpore (population 316,000), with its textile mills 
and tanneries. But no province has a more distinguished list 
of towns of historic or religious interest. Agra rivalled Delhi 
and Lahore as a centre of the Mogul Empire; Lucknow con- 
tains the palaces of the old rulers of Oudh; and cities like 
Benares, Hardwar, Ajodhia, Allahabad and Muttra attract year 
by year a multitude of pilgrims to the sacred places of their 
faith. The United Provinces contains four universities — 
Benares, Aligarh, Lucknow, and Agra. 

Badally the population of the province is in the main homo- 
geneous. A peasant on the Bihar border differs no doubt in 
many ways from one close to the Delhi Province, but there is 
no abrupt change of type and culture, aud there is nothing corre- 
sponding to the contrasting races that are combined under one 
administration in a province like Bihar and Orissa. On the 
other hand, there are communal differences that are all the 
more serious because in northern provinces like the United 
QProvinces and the Punjab, the more virile races rcsoit more 
readily to violent methods for resolving thdr differences. The 
{Muhammadan population is no more than 14 per cent, of the 
whde, but it is concentrated in tihe towns, where 37 per cent, 
of the population is Muhammadan. For this and other reasons 
the power and influence of the Moslem community in the pro- 
yinee cannot be measured amply its numedcal proportions. 

The provindal (abvemment reports that the province is back- 
ward in mass education. “ The test of literal^ at the last censns 
was the simple one <d ability to write a letter to a friend and 
to read the answer. Even so, only 3.7 per cent, of the total 
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population were letoroed as literate, only 6 5 per cent, o! the 
male population, and only 9 per cent, of that portion of the 
population which was twenty years of age or over. Among 
females only sis in every thousand satished the test. These 
figures show how little the people are able to avail themselves 
even of such means as there are of acquirmg information as to 
what is going on in the world outside them own immediate 
neighbourhood.”* 


Tbb Gbeat Landholders 

82 A noteworthy feature of the social organisation of the 
province is the number of great landholder. 'Whereas the Punjab 
IS a province of peasant proprietors, the land in the 'Dnited Pro- 
vinces, and in particular in Ondh, is held from Government by 
a relatively small number of individuals. The estates of these 
“Tali^dass” of Oudh number no more than 260, but they 
comprise two-thirds of the area of Oudh, and pay about one- 
sixth of the land revenue of the United Provinces. Some oi 
the Talugdars repmsent the old conquering Bajput families 
with an ancestry dating back to the 9th century. In the 
chronic anarchy which maiked the closing stages of the Bing- 
dom of Oudh, the larger Taluqdars occupied a position which at 
times amounted to virtual mdependence, and their disputes 
with the Court and its agents over the payment of revenue 
contributed to the atmosphere of misrule which finally led to the 
annexataon of Oudh in 1856. The most powerful of the Taluq- 
own hundreds villages and enjoy very large inpomfi sj^ 
Their wmlth, thw social status, and the control they exercise 
over thdr tenants give these ” Barons of Oudh ” a position of 
very great influence in their area. Th^ comprise members of 
both the major communities, and their common interests cut 
across the communal divisions. 

The Zesnndars of ^^e Agra province also form a landed 
nistociaoy of special importtama. They were at one time less 
well than the Taluqdars of Oudh, who have 

cohesion by thdr membership of the British TnAiatv Assooia- 
tiooi, and have magnificent headquarters in the TTmawhngi) at 
LnckMw. Government collects jfeom the Taluqdam a cees, half 
0 $ which goes to the Association and half to institn- 

tbns for their families. Bat the Zemindars of A^ now have 
their Assodation, also, with headquarters at Allahabad. 

'Agrarian questions have fiom tune to time jaesent^ 
problems for the Government of the province. Up to 1921 the 
tenants of the great landholders in Oudh had no security df 
tenure beyond a seven yeara’ period, and had to pay very Uurge 
preminzr^ to secure renewal. Agrarian trouble on a large 
scale was threatened, and m 1921 an Act was passed securing 
a life tenure for the tenant. Xa Agra the position of the 
was rntme favourable, and agrarian agitation was never so sodoua 


i See ToIiuim p. ft, Ifasaarandnnt of tiie United Itovinoes Goveenimaitt. 
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as in Oudfa, but heie, tto, the oppofaing mtue&ts of kndloid 
and tenant oftpi stntus d’tfailtas loi the G' veinment and the 
Legisiat’ue 

The Punjab. 

&J TLe Punjib v\a= tht hst the GuMrnu4.t’ i/’o\jUi.cs of 
India pioper to ccint under Bntiab loutiol Together nith 
the Noith-Wc'st Piontici Pio\in<e \shich was not scpiiated 
from it until Loid Cuizun s de ision of 1901, it ba& a.t\a\s 
borne the biunt of altaik^; made upon India tbiough the 
defiles of the North West Little more than a hund'ed loais 
ago, tbe Afghan* not O’lh luld Pe'-har\ar, but penrtrattd aciobS 
the Indus to Multan, and it was only the nsii g sticngth oi the 
Sikh confedeiation uuda Panjit Singh that duAO Ihein out 
of the western aieat. of the ne«eLt poMiiee anl both tLough 
the passes 

Ihe province occupies tlie gieat noith-vvcstcin pla u d kiLa 
thiough which the mam tiibiiax.'s of the Uppci liid's flow 
These aie the Sutlej, the Bens, the Eavi, the (.henih and the 
Jhelum— the five nvus whch give the pimince its nnme It 
extends fiom the Hamakjas in the noith to the deseit (Oiuitry 
of Rajputana in the south, and fiom the Uppei Gauges Valley 
on the east to the Indus on the west Thcie is one tiaiis-Iiidus 
distiict The province is completeh landlocked and the m lirv 
outlet for its pioduce is the port of Karachi in Sind, aheut 750 
miles distant by rail from Lahoie, the capital of the piovince, 
and one of the most impoitant lailway junctions in Inlia 

The northern submontane trads have a good laiukll and aie 
thickly populated, but as the southern deseit is appioached, the 
natural conditions oi the province dcteiioiate Between the 
great nvers axe tracts wHch, if left to theraxehos, would be and 
scrub-covered country incapable of snppoiting moie than a few 
nomads But the efforts of a succession of great engineers 
have changed all this The smplus vateis oi the iivci*, which 
are fed from the snows of the Ilimakjas, have been diverted 
by a wonderful system ot canals, and now iingite gieat tiaits 
that were formeily barren. The “ canal colonies ” created in 
this way nval in prosperity the northern distncts blessed by 
better natural conditions They are indeed the most prospcious 
areas in the province, and the trend of surplus mial pojiulation 
is towards these colonics and not to the towns Iiiigation has 
changed the Punjab from a poor province, exposed to lecuriing 
famines, into one of the most prosperous and progressive pro- 
vinces in Tadia 

In area the Punjab is a httle laiger than Great Britain and 
its population at the census of 1921 was over 20 millions. Theie 
are only two towns with a population of more than 100,000, 
Lahore and Amntsar. At least 90 per cent of the total popula- 
tion lives in villages and 60 per cent is supported by agriculture. 
It 18 a country of peasant propnetors; there aie, il is true, a 
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considerable number of small laudloids living on the rent of 
tbeir lands, bat the large landowner of the type common in the 
tFuitod Provinces and elsewhere in India is lare. 


AGaiouLTcr.ii. Trjnns. 

84. The special position secured to what are knoRn as 
“ agncnltural tribes ” is a notable feature in the social economj 
of the proiince. The Punjab Land Alienation Act prevents the 
sale, or mortgage (except under strict conditions') of land by a 
meiiiber of such a tribe to auione viho is not a member of the 
same group of agricultural tribes in the same district. The 
object of the Act was, we undeistand, to protect tribal groups 
who cultivated land as their main occupation from the aliena- 
tion of their land to the monied and urban classes. The 
impuitauce of its operation will be better understood if we 
point out that largo classes of Hindus arc not included in. the 
schedule of agricultural tribes. The Act has had the effect of 
cre.itiug among the niral clas.' 0 s a strong sense of cstwnoh 
interest w hich to some extent cuts across communal divisions. It 
has been estimated that the agricultural tribes amount to abont 
half the total population and to fivo-sixths of the population sup- 
ported by agticulture. They are not confined to one community 
■—for example, the Jats, the most important of the agricultural 
tribes, is made up of 2| million Muhammadans, IJ million Sikhs 
and 1 luillion Hindus. 


COSIMUNAIi DlSTRlBOXION. 

85. The distribution of the population by religions is note- 
worthy because of its bearing on the communal question, which 
is acute in the province. Of the total of 20J millions, llj are 
Muhamm^ans, Hindus and Sikhs. Throughout the 
western districts &e Muhammadans are in a majority; indeed, 
in the border districts adjoining the predominantly Muhammadan 
area of the Horth-W est Frontier Province, Muhammadans make 
up 80^ per cent, of the population. The south-eastern area 
adjoining the United Provinces shows a Hindu majority of at 
least GO per cent. The main Sikh concentration is in the 
central Punjab. This was the centre of the SiWi power which 
held the Punjab before the British oecupalaon in the mid^e of 
the last (^tury. An important group d States under 
rulers adjoins the British territory of the province. 

The pinblem of caste is happily of loss importance in the 
Punjab than in some other provinces. The Punjab Govaenment 
in its Memorandum prepared for the Commission, nut the 
position thus* : ^ 

"Kb one wouMdeaira to uzdeiiate the esteem -ffithwluch certain Bntlmiaa 

nwSib! are ngaided who have for generations sarrod the 

under iSihh and IKc^sh rule, nor the xespeot bestowed on rnaur 

learned men of this body; and in the oeieiitumies which attend aU tii» 

Printed at pp. 7 and 8 of Volume X. 
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important occasions of a Hindu's life the Brahman has a well-defined {ath 
KcTortheless it is striotlj true to say that the Brahmans of the Punjab do 
not 03 such exert any greater political infiuence than, for insianoe, that 
winded by the Khatns, the Hindu trading and professinnl community oS 
the Ccntcal Punjab ; and to speak of a nnn-Brahman party in the Punjab 
u ould hare as httle meaning as to talk of an ultia-montane party in England. 
Xut only is it the case that the Brahman has no practical pre-eminence 
among Hmdus, but as between ‘caste’ and ‘non-eastc’ Hindus the 
distmction is not so strongly marked as to create the pohtioal problems 
foimd elsewhere in India. It is difficult indeed to determine from the census 
tables the exact numbers of those who though for census or voting purposes 
described as Hindus, yet M so far short of the full status of Hindu as not 
ordinarily to be admitted to Hindu temples. The census of 1911 calculated 
that out of the total of 8,773,000 Hmdus, some 2,263,000 might be technically 
regarded os bdongmg to untouchable castes ; but untouchabilHy was merely 
held to mean that food touched by them could not be eaten % hfg^ caste 
Hindus ; it was onfy in the cose of actual scavengers that bodily eomtact 
involved pollution. Access to the richer Hindu temples was closed to all 
the persons included m the figure given ; minor tomx>Ios svere nut closed to 
them ; and in other respects there was a great varktion in the degree of 
liberty given in social intercourse.” 

The religions of the Mnliammaddus and the Sikhs, who 
together form two-thirds of the population, do not recognise 
caste and within the Hindu community of the Punjab the pre- 
eminence of the higher castes is much less marked than else- 
where. The leather woiker in the Punjab who seeks another 
occupation can quite dehnitely raise himself in the social scale. 
There are classes which are socially depiessised on account of 
their occupation, but the political problem presented elsewhere 
by impassable caate divisions hardly exists;. 

Militart Bbceditmext. 

86. The sturdy and enterprising Punjabi has less aversion from 
emigration than the other Indian races and he is to be found 
in many parts of the East as soldier or policeman or settler. 
The Punjab is at all times pre-eminently the military recruit- 
ing ground of India. The number of Punjabis joining the 
colours in the War was so great that one man in 28 was 
mobilized and this single province provided a third of the whole 
contribution of India to tha forces of tSe Empire.f 

The enterprise of the Punjabi in peace and war has not been 
without effect upon his outlook. The sepoys who came to 
Euro]^ with the Indian divisions at the outbreak of war saw 
the villages, the market places, the schools and the agriculture 
of the West and many of them returned to their homes with a 
new conception of what a rural community might be. 

3AOKWAB0 THAOTS. 

In the north-east of the province, between Kashmir and the 
Simla hill States, lie the Himada^n valleys df Iiahaul and Spiti. 
Th^ are separated from the Punjab by hi^ passes wMch 
admit of travel only in summer and oon^n a purely TSbetan 
popalatdon. They present no administrative problems and 


t See below, p 96. 
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their local affairs are satisfactorily transacted under a patriarchal 
dispensation. To preserve this simple form of administration 
these areas have been notified as “backward tracts” and 
excluded from the Keforms. 

Bihar and Orissa. 

87. The province of Bihar and Orissa, which was constituted 
in 1912, is the most artificial unit of all the Indian provinces. 
It was formed by bringing under a single administration three 
areas which differ markedly, not only in physical features, but 
in many racial, linguistic, and cultural characteristics. 

Bihar, in the north, consists of an alluvial plain drained by 
the Ganges and its tributaries. It contains more than half the 
total population of the proi'ince, with Patna (120,000 inhabi- 
tants), the headquarters of the provincial Government, as its 
capital. Other large towns are Bhagalpur (69,000) and Gaya 
(^,000) — ^the latter an impoitaut centre of Hindu pilgrimage, 
with a famous shrine associated with e\ents in the life of 
Buddha near by. Bihar bears a close resemblance from some 
points of view to western Bengal, and it had formed part of 
Bengal almost from the beginning of British administration until 
the final rearrangement in 1912. The bulk of the population 
is Hindu, and Hinduism has long ago absorbed such of the 
aboriginal races of that area as did not retire into the jungles. 
Hence arises part of tho difiiculty in determining what is the 
projter figure to give for the depressed classes in the province. 
The preponderance of rural over urban dwellers is very mai-ked. 
Theie are practically no minerals in Bihat, and few large-scale 
industiics; the indigo factories have ceased to be of much 
importance, though their place has been taken to some extent 
by sugar factories and rice mills. 

At the other end of the province, in the south, and completely 
separated from Bihar by the Chota Nagpur plateau, Ue the 
three coastal districts of Orissa. Though Orissa stretches along 
the Bay of Bengal for some three hundred miles, it has no port 
of any consequence. The tract is made up of the deltas of a 
number of large rivers, and agriculture suffers greatly from 
periodic fiood”. Its urban population, which is I'elatively more 
important than in the case of north Bihar or Chota Nagpur, 
is mostly concentrated in the two towns of Cuttack and Buti ; the 
latter supports its population mainly by catering for pilgrims 
to the Jagannath temple, and for visitors who come to it as a 
health resort. The population of Orissa is almost entirely 
Hindu, Muhammadans accounting for less than 3 per cent, of 
the inhabitants. But whereas in Bihar Hindi or Urdu is prac- 
tically the universal language, 96 per cent, of the population 
of speak Oriya. This Hindu holy laud is the home of 
the Oriya race. Apart from spreading into a portion of adjoin- 
iag Madras territory, the Oriya-speoking people have penetrated 
into a hinterland somewhat similar in character to the Chota 
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Nagpur plateau. The greater part of this hinterland is 
not British territorj', but is held by the Orissa feudatory States. 
How ditificial the union of Oiibsa with Biliar really is may be 
illuotraled hi the fact that the deputation irom Orissa, which 
attended the Commission at Patna, made the journey by travel- 
ling \ia Calcutta. It ia noteworthy that the great railway 
sysleiQb tvhich connect Calcutta with the west and the south both 
pabS through the province of Bihar and Orissa, but theie is no 
convenient direct route between the northern and bouthern 
poitions of the province. 

Between Bihar on the north and Orissa on the south hea 
Chot i Nagpur, with Banchi as its principal town. It is a table- 
land rising to about 3,000 feet, with wooded hills and open 
uplands mterbccted by lich valleys. About half of its popula- 
tion consists of aboriginal and semi-aboriginal tribes. There 
is great variety in the languages spoken in the aiea; 30 per 
cent, of the population use Hindi, and about the same number 
Oriya, while m certain districts the prevailing tongue is one 
or other of the Munda or the Dravidian languages. The Chota 
Nagpur plateau, especially ou its eastern side, is rich in minerals. 
It contains the most important coalfield in India, round Jharia, 
and at Jamshedpur are the great Tata iron and steel works, 
employing tens of thousands of men. The greater part of the 
unskilled labour at the industrial centres is drawn from the local 
aboriginal tribes, who also form an important recruiting ground 
for labour on tea estates in Assam, l^ere are also tea goidens 
in the neighbourhood of Eanchi. 

ExcLUDsa? Areas of Bihar and Orissa. 

88. If reference be made to the map of India at the end of 
this volume, it will be seen that a large proportion of this 
province— as also of Assam and Burma— is coloured purple as 
being “ excluded ” from the Eeforms. The degree of exclusion 
of the various backward tracts in Bihar and Orissa is not uniform, 
the differences being due to the varying estimates formed of 
the degree of backwardness of the inhabitants. We shall have 
to describe in a later chapter the special systems of administra- 
tion and legislation applied to these backward tracts; here we 
are only concerned to identify them and to indicate tire features 
which make special treatment necessary. Owing to their large 
aboriginal popifiation, the five districts of Chota Nagpur, together 
with the districts known as the Santal Parganas and Sambalpur, 
are partially excluded from the Eeforms, and the dishtkt of 
Angul is wholly outside them. These backward races are 
commonly supposed to be remnants of pre-Aryan autochthonous 
|)eople3 into wimse strongholds in the hills emd forests the 
invader found it difficult and unprofitable to penetrate. Some 
of them live by hunting, and by a type of shifting cultivahbn 
which we have described in writing of the backward tzsct of 
Ohittagong in Bengal. In the valleys, the tribes have with 
great labour terraced isolated fields, producing abundant crops, 
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but at HO time before the establishment of British rule were 
these plots coveted by the plainsman, for he could not have 
collected his rents from the occupiers. But the moneylender and 
the trader took advantage of the new reign of law to reduce 
the aboriginal owners to practical serfdom. We must refer for 
further details to the Memorandum on Backward Ikacts pre- 
pared for us by the Bihar and Orissa Government,* The need 
for special provision and special protection is brought out in the 
following extract : — 

" They emmoh compete against the subtler minds of the Aiyan races thac 
have in the past two or three ceutuiics penetrated slowly into the countty ; 
their im^vidence lays them open to &e wiles of tho moneylender ; their 
lack of education and their distinctive languages place them at a great 
disadvanfago in the Courts. Tirhen roused to action by real (a &ncied 
grievances tbdr tribal otganisation, where it survives, and elsewhere tbs 
solidarity of kinship make for a rapid spread of disaffection, while their 
dhildhke outlook makes the duty of restoruig order a peculiarly distasteful 
one,” 

The most notable of such outbreaks in this province was the 
Santal rebellion of 1655. The application of the ordinary laws 
of Bengal had resulted in the aboriginals losing their lands to 
their creditors. The Santals organised a large body to march 
to Calcutta to present their grievances ; their advance was marked 
by looting and violence, and a largo punitive force was required 
to restore order. After the rebellion, the district was excluded 
from the operation of the general regulations, and received its 
own agrarian law and a distinct judicial system. These 
measures have not sufficed entirely to stop the penetration of 
the intruder, and in that part of the district which adjoin” 
Bengal there is a considerable settlement of Bengalis who press 
for the removal of the barriers which have been set up to 
prevent exploitation of the aboriginals. 

The district of Ancul, which contains an aboriginal population 
of 74 per cent., lies m the midst of the Orissa States. The dis- 
trict came late into British hands, and from the first has received 
a distinctive system of administration. 

The problem presented by the aboriginals of lie Chota Nagpur 
plateau, which formed part of the inaccessible forest tract which 
the Aryan invaders called the " Jarkhand,” iseesentiafiy siiaiiai. 
These primitive tribes amount to 58 per cent, of tiie population, 
and they nurse a resentment against the Hindu inunigTanta 
who, as they consider, have robbed them of their ancestral laaeds. 
Unrest, usually arising from agrarian causes but often assuming 
a religious complexion, is still endemic. It has occasionally 
led to the employment of regular troops. Christianity 
has made much progress among them, and we are 
greatly indebted for our information about this country to the 
representatives of the three important missions,— Anglican, 


* Printed at p. S32 o&waxds of Tolmne XQ. 
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Bomao, and Lutheian — who gave evideni e before the Joint Con- 
ference. Between them these three missions claim 280,000 con- 
verts, drawn almost entirely from the aboriginal population, 
in the Banchi district alone. The missions have made some 
inroads on the illiteracy of the aboriginal*-. The present posi- 
tion would seem to be that the protective measures taken, though 
by no means adequate in the eyes of many of those who know 
the aboriginal best, have given him a breathing space and 
stemmed the tide of exploitation, but that the constructive woik 
of so educating him as to enable him to stand on bis own 
feet has scarcely begun. He remains credulous and excitable, 
and almost as much as ever m need of special protection. 

The Central Provinces. 

89 The Central Provinces were constituted a separate province 
under that name in 1661. From 1903 till 1920 they were 
governed by a Chief Commissioner, and in the latter year became 
a Governor’s province. In 1903 Berar, transferred by the Nizam 
to the British Government in perpetual lease, was added to the 
Chief Commissioner’s charge. The Governor-General in Council 
is empowered by an Order in Council issued under the Foreign 
Jurisdiction Act, to apply to Berar any portion of the laws of 
British India. But the territory of Berar remains State terri- 
tory ; the Government of India Act has no operation within its 
boundaries. As a consequence, special constitutional arrange- 
ments have been made to fit it into a Governor’s province. 
And the assimilation of methods of administration over the 
whole province has been carried so far that this difference wouia 
not be apparent to the ordinary citizen. 

The Central Provinces with Berar form as it were an island, 
landlocked by Indian States. Of the total boundary, 2,780 miles 
long, only discontinuous strips totalling 340 miles march with 
British territory. Geographically, the whole area divides into 
a British and a non-British portion; linguistically, it is distii- 
buted between a Marathi-speaking and a Hindi-speaking popu- 
lation. The two lines of division do not coincide. In tlio whole 
of Berar and the districts of the Nagpur division the prevailing 
tongue is Marathi; in the remaining 14 districts of the pro- 
vince it is Hindi. The whole province is almost purely agricul- 
tural, and the soil of the plains in the Marathi area is of the 
rich " black cotton ” kind. In this Marathi area lie the capital 
of the province, Nagpur, and a number of important cotton 
mills. 

The Hindi area contains botii wheat-producing plains and 
extensive hills and forests, and embraces a number of feudatory 
States. There are numerous hill tribes, of which the principal 
are the Gonds, many of whom still retain their own language 
and their own animistic religion. Of the population, 11 
millions are in British territory, two millions in the feudatory 
States, and three millions in Berar— but the feudatory States 
1378 J) 
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are nearly tnice as large, and the British territoiy nearly five 
tunes as large, as Berar. In the whole province, the Hindi- 
Bj^eakers are 50 per cent., the Marathi-speakers 31 per cent, 
and the Gondi-speakers 7 per cent, of the population. The 
•Mahrattas were the rulers of the whole countrj' before the 
British came : the Marathi-speaking population not only holds 
the best land, but in spite of its inferiority in numbers contends 
on level terms with the Hindi element. In the Council, the 
eight Marathi districts return 25 members and the 14 Hindi 
'districts 23, and it is only in the Marathi area that the culti- 
vating classes offer any cWllenge to that predominance of the 
higher castes, which is characteristic of the undeveloped areas 
of India. 


Specul PosmoM of Bbb.ab. 

90. The anomalous position of Berar, as non-British terri- 
lioiry over which legislation and administration deriving authority, 
from British India nevertheless prevail, makes it convenient to 
depart from the general arrangement of our Beport and to antici- 
pate a later chapter by giving here some constitutional informa- 
tion. 

Beiar is represented in the Central Provinces Legislature by 17 
of the 55 elected members. Since the Government of India 
'Act docs not apply to Berar, the constitutional difficulty is over- 
come by the formal nomination by the Governor of the candi- 
dates who are successful at the Berar elections. A correspond- 
ing device is employed in respect of the member whom Berar 
sends to the Council of State and the member whom it sends 
to the Assembly. Bills which become Acts on passing through 
all their stages in the Central Provinces Legislature apply only 
to tbe Central Provinces; but they may be afterwards applied 
by the Governor-General in Council to Berar, in exercise of his 
powen under the Foreign Jurisdiction Order. The Berar 
Legislative Committee has been constituted to consider 
Bills which affect Berar only ; this class of legislation arises, 
for instance, from the fact that Berar has a land revenue system 
differing from that of the Central Provinces. It contains the 
17 members elected to the provincial Legislature from Berar and 
seven other, principally official, members. Its functions are 
purely advisory. It takes into oonsideration only tbe ^afts of 
laws which the Qovemor-Gcneral in Council places before it, and 
reports them to the Governor-General in 6)uncil through the 
provincial Government. Tbe Governor-General in CooncU 
reseives full power to legiidate for Berar as he thinks fit, but the 
Committee is stated to serve, as might be expected, a useful 
purpose in eliciting informed opinion on legislation affecting 
Berar. 

Tho control which the Central Provinces Legislature and 
Government exercise over tbe revenues of Berar is derived from 
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the Devolution Eule* which allocates them to the Central Pro^ 
vinces Government as a source of provincial revenue. The 
allocation is coupled with the condition that due provision shall 
be made for necessary expenditure in Berar. This condition has 
been so faithfully observed that the provincial Government has 
formally adopted and pursued the policy of spending in Berar 
the same proportion of its revenues as it collects there, so far 
as the locales of revenue and expenditure are capable of ascer- 
tainment. Since Berar is so much the more wealthy partner, 
this policy has told very hardly on the Central Provinces. 

Excluded Abbas op the Centhal PnovixcBS. 

91. K the feudatory States be emitted, one-fifth of the Central 

Provinces is Government reserved forest. Leaving out both 
the feudatory States and Berar, one-quaiter of the remaining 
territory — consisting of those parts which aie coloui^d purple 
in the map at the end of this volume — is not subject to the 
Eeforms. In these ” excluded areas ” the Scheduled Districts 
Act reserves to the Executive the sole power of deciding what 
laws shall be applied, but they are not “ backward tracts ” 
in the constitutional sense. These territories do not form part 
of any constituencies, but are subject to the authority of 
Ministers and have recently been included within the area of 
operation of the provincial Local Self-Government Act. Their 
extent was diminished in 1926 when the Mandla district, 
formerly an excluded area, was formed into a constituency 
returning a member to the provincial legislature, and we have 
been informed by the provincial Government that all these ex- 
cluded areas are now fit to be treated as part and parcel of the rest 
of the province. » 

Assam. 

92. Assam, the smallest and, apart from Burma, the least 
developed of the Governors’ provinces, is in its history and to 
some extent in its administration interlocked with its much 
older and larger neighbour Bengal. It was originally consti- 
tuted as a separate province in 1874 in order to relieve the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal of a portion of the huge terri- 
tory then under his charge. On the prtition of Bengal in 1905, 
the area became part of the new province of Eastem Bengal and 
Assam, but when this arrangement was reversed in 1913 Assam 
again became a separate unit. It is the only Governor’s pro- 
vince without a university t and it has no High Court of its 
own, as the High Court of Bengal still retains its jurisdiction 
over Assam. 

These special features are explained by the fact thkt the 
effective nze of the province of Assam is far smaller than its 

t Caloatta XJniTeisity, wMdb was foandsd ia 1857, haa ftom i&e fae^imlsg 
covered tlie Assam area. Colleges at Gaohati and Bylbet are affiliated to tlie 
Vtdvmiij. 
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total area would suggest, for of its 77,600 square miles more 
than half is made up of hill and frontier tracts sparsely popu- 
lated and ^tlll in large measure unsurveyed. The rest of the 
liroT.Ece consists of two valleys, the Brahmaputra (or Assam) 
valley and the Surma valley, which together contain over 
Ci millions out of a total population for the British area of the 
province of about 7^ millions. Beugahs number millions 
and As&amcse miliioua. and almost all of these are 
found in the two vallej’s. On the east is the Indian 
State of Manipur with 384,000 inhabitants. The capital 
of the province io the beautifully situated town of Shillong, 
Ijing at a height of 8,000 feet among the Khasi and 
Jaiiitia hills which form part of the densely wooded range 
separating the two main valle3*s from each other. The area of 
Shillong covers both British and non-British territory, and 
provides the only example of a municipality or of a local board 
in any of the hill districts of Assam. The variety of races 
represented by the inhabitants of Shillong is remarkable — 
Ehasis, Bengalis, Assamese, Madrasis, Sikhs, Pathans, 
Chinese, and Gurklias are amongst them. 

The development of the province, by the taking up of land 
for ordinary agriculture and for tea-gardens, has been very 
rapid in the Assam valley, where there was an increase of popu- 
lation of more than a million in the period of 1901-1921. A 
similar, but less cousiderable, increase has taken place in the 
Sunua valley. In some districts the Bengali element pre- 
pondeiates — ^for example, in Qoolpara at the lower end of the 
Assam valley, and in Sylhet, which is the larger of the two 
districts in the Surma valley. In both of these areas there has 
been at difforent times a movement in favour of secession from 
Assam and uniou with Bengal— a change w'hich, if it came 
about, would materially reduce the effective area and the popula- 
tion of the province. Sylhet contmns ^ million inhabitants, with 
a preponderance of Muhammadans, and covers over 6,000 square 
miles; Goalpara is nearly 4,000 square miles in extent, and has 
a population of nearly three quartera of a million. In the case 
of Goalpara the movement for separation is led by the zemindars 
of the district, who are not satisfied that their interests are in 
safe keeping in a legislature with so large an Assamese element. 
The Assam Council at one time actnally passed a resolution 
purporting to recommend the transfer of Sylhet to Bengal, btriE 
it is naturally concerned as to the effect which loss of territory 
might have upon the status of the province. Doubts on this 
point may have helped to produce the revulsion of feeling shown 
by a more recent resolution which demanded that Sylhet should 
continue to form part of Assam. Mohommadans, whose pro* 
portion in the population is continually rising with the increase 
of immigrants from eastern Bengal, appear to be solidly opposed 
to transfer. 
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3SAM Te.\ INDCSTKX. 
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—tic tea-|/}aDtei aBd the immigrani; Bengali alike constitute a 
real danger. To the loss of self-respect, of confidence in their 
Tiaihke prowess, of belief in their tribal gods, and of unfettered 
cLjoyment in their patriarchal (or rather, in some tribes, 
njatriarchal) customs — changes which tend to exterminate 
so many primitive laoes — theie has now been added 
the curtailment of freedom to burn down the forest and sow 
seeds in its ashes. The process has already begun, and the best 
judges doubt how far the recent quiescence of the hill tribes — 
for the last expedition against them was in 1918— is due to 
contentment. If progress is to benefit, and not to destroy, these g 
people, it must come about gradually, and the adjustment of " 
their needs with the interests of the immigrant will provide a 
problem of great complexity and importance for many genera- 
tions to come. I 

The great majoiity of the hill tiibes are far from forgetting 
their warlike past, with its long record of raids upon the plains. 

Many of them probably regard the pax Britanniea as a pasang 
incomenience. The confidence of the plainsman evidenced by 
the continual immigration and the breaking up of virgin soil is 
equally a recent feature. The only regular forces in 
Assam* aie two battalions stationed at Shillong far from the 
frontier. Peace in the frontier districts is immediately 
dependent on the five battalions of the Assam Bifies. One of 
these battalions is stationed at Aijal in the Lushai hills, and 
has an outpost at Tuipang overlooking an area under loose 
poUticul control whence Lnshais and Lakhers made three 
murderous raids in 1917. Another is at Sadiya, with outposts 
along the foot of hills inhabited by Abors, Miris, Mishmis, 
Khamtis, and Singphos— the last Mishmi raid was in 1918-19; 
a third is at Kohiina among the Nagas, many of whom still 
indulge in inter-tnbal war; a fourth at Imphal in Manipur 
State, where the Kuki rebellion eleven years ago resulted in 
military operations on a large scale ; and the fifth battalion in 
the Ballpara frontier tract serves to keep in check the 
independent Aka, Bafia, Apatanang and Hill Miri tribes, whose 
last serious raid was made in 1918. The composition of the 
Assam Rifles is nominally one half Gurkhas and the other 
half natives of the province. But the Assam plainsmen are 
loth to enlist; of the hill tribes at present only Lushais and 
Kukis come forward, and they will not serve outside their 
own area. There is a danger in reemnting too largely from hill 
tribes for service against their own Mth and kin, and recruiting 
difficulties are serious. But the discipline and efficiency of 
these frontier defence battalions is at present high, and daring 
the Greflt War they trained and supplied drafts for the regular 
aimy. Though one duty of the force is to maintain order 1 

among the hill tribes of the directly administered areas, its * 

rtrimaiy duty is the defence of the frontier. In recognition 
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of this fact the GoTemmeat of India pays four-fifths of the 
of the battalions. 


Burma. 

95, “ Burma,** wrote the authors of the Joiut Eeport, 
not India,” and for the reasons stated in paragraph 198 of ' 
document, they ” set aside the problem of Burma’s poUi 
evolution for separate and future consideration.” The J 
Select Committee heard evidence as to the iticlusion of Bu 
as a Governor’s province within the Government of India 1 
and advised that it should not be included within the sche 
The members of the Committee stated in their Beport 

“ do not doubt but tb&t the Butmese have desanrod and el 
receive a oonstitation anatogous to that provided in this Bill for thoir lx 
feUow-subjeots. But Burma ia only by accident part of the zesponail 
of the Govemor-Geneial ot Indu. The Burmese are as distinct Iron 
Indians in race and language as they are from the British.” 

It was not till 1921 that it was decided to bring Bu 
within the purview of the Government of India Act, on a 
with other provinces. Meanwhile, great dissatisfaction 
caused in Burma by the delay and by the belief that a sm 
measure of advance was to be granted than was ahead; 
force at the time in India in the shape of dyarchy. A sp< 
Committee, presided over by Sir Frederick Whyte, vis 
Burma in 1921, its recommendations were in the main appro 
and the constltation of Burma as a Governor's province c 
into operation at the beginning of 1928. It must not 
assumed that the introduction of analogous reforms into Bu 
indicated that Burma had decided to throw in its lot with 
rest of India, and in our second volume we ^lall have to diE 
the difidcult problem of Burma’s future. The changes w 
came into effect in 1923 at any rate secured that Burma rece 
what others had already attained, but the fundamental differ 
between Burma and the rest of India remains. The Stak 
Commission has visited Burma and taken evidence there 
has travelled, by rail and by water, considerable distances, 
has taken the opportunity of seeing what it oonld both of 
village life and of the industrial enterprises of that count 
the oilfields, the great port of Kangoon, the former ca 
Mandalay, and some other towns in the Irrawaddy valley, 
must endeavour to bring home to the British Parliament 
the British people in what the difference between Burma 
the rest of India essentially condsts. 

In the first place, the Burmese live in a country vt 
geographical]^ is quite distinct from India, and is cut off . 
it by sea, mountain and jungle. Its land firontkan form a ] 
ti(»lly impassable barrier, and it is invariably reached 
Bidia by sea, Bangoon being 700 miles from Calcutta, and I 
miles mom Madras. The association oi Burma with ] 
under a single government is, as the Joint Select Comm 
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obsenfid, aaideiital; that is to say, the former rulers of India 
never ruled ovtr Burma, and Burma was included in the charge 
of the Governor-General purely as a matter of administrative 
eomeueiice. 

From the earliest historical times (say from 1044 A.D., when 
Anawrata founded the Pagan dynasty) intercourse by sea between 
India and Burma seems to have been slight till the beginmng 
of the nineteenth centtiry. In spite of the destruction wrought 
by the Tartar invaders 400 years later, there still exist 
in the Pagan area, at a bend of the Irrawaddy, the remains of 
thousands of pagodas, mostly built in the classical period, 
1044-1200 A.D., which are some of the most remarkable monu- 
ments of Buddhist devotion in the world, and stand as 
p^anent witnesses of the distinctiveness of ancient Burmese 
dvilisation. The people of Burma are entirely different from 
the peoples of India. They come from a different stock and 
have a different history. Their religion, languages, social 
system, manners and customs, and national dress are different, 
and they have a divergent outlook on life. No one who visits 
Burma after some expenence of India can fail to be struck 
by the distinctive character not merely of Burmese habits, but 
of the whole Burman temperament. The cosmopolitan port 
of Bangoon contains, indeed, an Indian element, largely due 
to immigration from Madras, which is actually larger than its 
Burmese population, but the impression of difference is 
intensiffed as soon as one goes up country; and of the total 
population of Burma, which now exceeds 13 millions, Indians 
only amount to about 900,000, or under 7 per cent. It is note- 
worthy that nearly two-thirds of this Indian population consists 
of males; many Hindus marry Burmese women, and their 
children as a rule are brought up as Burmese and adopt the 
dress, manners and enstoms of the Burmese. This is nut 
perhaps so much the case with Muhammadans, but even so, 
many of their descendants by Burmese wives also prefer to 
consider themselves to be Burmans rather than Indians. The 
frequent cry that the Indian is displacing the Burman is largely 
due to the numbers of Indians who can be seen landin g at 
Bangpon, and to the concentmtion of the Indian element in 
certain urban areas. As the emigratiott and immigration 
statistics of the principal ports show, the Indian comes and 
goes, and the steady excess of Indian immigrants over Ifaditinq 
emigrants may be a measure rather of economic developnent 
than of any Indian penetration of Burma. If the Indian 
immigrant does stay he tends to be absorbed into the Burmese 
population. Whether he stays or returns, he often plays a part 
in the economic life of Burma which the Barman is not very 
willing to undertake for himself (for example, in providing 
coolie labour), for the Burman is not equally willing to face Hard 
work for small pay. 
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The Usm of Bcbma. 

96. To those whose experience has lab in other parts 
of Tndia it is the homogeneity of Burma which is its most 
striking characteristic. The Burman, being a Buddhist, recog- 
mses none of the social divisions of caste and custom erected 
by Brahminism, The women of Burma occupy a position of 
freedom and independence unrivalled in India. Again, the 
educational and economb conditions of the Burmese aie very 
uniform. The percentage of literacy according to the census 
of 1921 was 51 for men : Burma here owes its fortunate position 
principally to its monastic schools. The percentage of literacy 
among women is 11.2 — ^more than five times the proportion for 
India as a whole. In secondary and higher education, however, 
Burma makes a very much poorer showing than India. Class 
antagonism is notably absent. From early dajs, apart from the 
royal house, there has been no aristocracy in Burma. Exti-emes, 
whether of wealth or of poverty, are far less marked than in 
any other province, and the average standard of living is 
decidedly higher in Burma than in India. The Burman, though 
remarkably proud of bis race, feels no intense racial antipathies. 
Tolerance is a leadbg tenet of Buddhism, and the Burman is 
OTdinarily free from bigotry or fanaticism. But serious crime 
is alarmingly prevalent. The percentage of convictions for theft 
is three and a half times that of the rest of India. The number 
of murders was 867 in 1926 and 825 in 1927. The police 
reports attribute most of them to an entire lack of solf-coutrol. 

Burma is, moreover, as compared with other Indian provinces, 
remarkably uniform in race, language and religion. Indigenous 
races form 91 per cent, of the whole population. These, apart 
from the 9 million Burmans, consist prbcipally of 1,200,000 
Karens, one million Shans, 300,000 Chbs and 150,000 Kachms. 
But except the Karens, these races live mamly in the frontier 
areas. The Karens alone of the minor races in the plains show 
no signs of absoiption by the Burmese. They are chiefly to 
be found in the States of Karenni and the five British districts 
of Amherst, Thaton, Bassein, Myaungmya and Maubiu. Of 
the total number of Cbristians b Burma (257,000), 178,000 are 
found among the Karens. The Karen race is somewhat 
despised by the Burman (as all non>Barman races aie) bnt the 
Karen is said now to be held b much greater respect than 
formerly. 

Of the non-indigenons races the Chinese (150,000), the Indo* 
Burmans (120,000), the Indians (887,000), Europeans (8,000), 
and the Anglo-Indians (17,000), are the most important, ^ T£e 
languages spoken b Burma closely follow the race divisions. 
(Ore Karens, Shans, Chbs and Kachbs, each speak their own 
iangoage. But though as many as 128 bdigenons tongues are 
distinguished b the provboe, nearly seven-l^tbs of the whole 
popnlatbn— and the proportion is growbg->HBpeak: Burmew or 
a closely allied language. So slight are the differences of dialect 
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that Burmese speakers from all over the province can readily 
converse. The Burman, though a Baddl:^t, almost everywhere 
retains a behef in the spirits of the primitive pre-Buddhist reli- 
gion which are called nats. These inhabit every village, forest 
oi field. At the last census over 11 millions were returned as 
Buddhists and only 700,000 as Animists. 

On the administrative side Burma is free from those compli- 
cations to which the existence of Indian States gives rise in 
other provinces. The only non-British territory lies on its 
eastern boifier and is known as Karenm. It actually consists of 
three frontier States inhabited by Karens and Shans, with a 
combined area of 4,000 square miles and a population of 64,000. 
These States are under the political control of the Governor of 
Burma. 

Ths Bbpmob of Burua. 

97. The land frontier of Burma on the east is so difficult that 
it seems scarcely possible for any large body of men to cross it. 
In contrast, therefore, with the north-western frontier, the 
defence of which is the constant anxiety of the Government of 
India and a vast drain upon its resources, the land frontiers of 
Burma are so comparatively secure that their defence has been 
entrusted principally to the provincial Government. The 
“ Burma Military Police,” a body of 10,000 men with 40 ga- 
zetted officers, though organised on military lines, forms a part of 
the general police force of the province. While constituting, 
therefore, an armed reserve to the civil police of the province in 
the preservation of internal order, its essential purpose is to 
maintain peace among the non-Burman tribes in the Shan States 
and other Hill Tracts and (like the Assam Bifiies and the Fron- 
tier Militia of the North-West Frontier Province), to repel the 
raiders who occasionally cross the border. The Government of 
Burma receives from the Government of India a contribution 
which covers the ^ater part of ite cost. Apart from this semi- 
military force, mainly recruited from the martial races of India 
and from the non-Burman inhabitants of the Hill Tracts, there 
are normally stationed in Burma only two infantry battalions 
and two companies Of Sappers and Miners. Buzina’s accessi- 
bility by sea renders the reinforoement of its troops an easy 
matter. That, but for (he existence of a imwerful army in India, 
Burma would require more troops for its own security there 
can be little doubt. The troops stationed in Burma are, nom^eover, 
British and Indian troops. The strict economy enforced of late 
in the Indian military budget has left the Indian Government 
unwilling to continue the experiments which have from time to 
time been made with the recruiting of Barmans. Barmans are 
less amenable than the martial races of India to militaiy 
discipline and Barman units are consequently at present mme 
expensive ahd less efficient than Indian units. It has been 
found ffiffioult to recruit Burmans even for the Military Fddoe 
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Bat Barman public opinion earnestly desires these experiments 
to continue and, tvere Burma responsible for her own military 
budget, would certainly aim at their continuance. 

<J&. The Barman has so far been content to leave large-scale 
commerce and industry almost entirely in foreign hands. In 
Bangoon, whidi in the volume of its exports and imports ranks 
only below Calcutta and Bombay, two-thirds of the male in- 
habitants are Indians. Its principal exports are rice, oil, teak 
and hides. Its wealthy merchants are Europeans, Indians and 
Chinese. Of other cities only Mandalay had in 1921 a popula- 
tion exceeding 100,000. Mandalay is a predominantly Burme''e 
city, but its industries are all of them on the village scale. 
Burma, however, is as yet a young country and it has great 
natural resources. Three-fifths of the total area of the province 
consists of forest and 17,000 square miles arc .-till wholly un- 
administered. The density of the population in 1021 was only 
57 per square mile (against the average for the whole of British 
India of 226, for England and Wales of 649, and for Scotland 
of 161). 

Although the total area of Burma is no less than 230,000 
square miles, with an extreme length of 1,300 miles and an 
extreme width of 700 mUes, it has less than 2,000 miles of rail- 
way and about 2,000 miles of metalled roads. The Irrawaddy 
and other rivers are the natural highways of the country. The 
trade of its ports has enormously increased of recent years, and 
it seems to stand at the threshold of a very much greater 
develoiment. 

Exoloded Aee.\s of Buema. 

99. As will be seen from the map at the end of the volume, 
the backward tracts of Burma are of great extent. The purple 
colouring, however, covers not only such areas as are administered 
as backward tracts, but the unadministered areas also — such for 
example as the “ Triangle ” in the extreme north-east where 
an expedition was recently undertaken for enforcing the release 
of slaves. 

The largest and most homogeneous of the administered tracts 
is that known as the Shan States. Though so described, the 
Shan “ States ” are a part of British India, but administered by 
hereditary chiefs or Sawbwas, to whom in varying degree large 
criminal, civil and revenue powers over the population of their 
areas have been assigned. The Shan States account for 54,900, 
the whole backward tracts for about 88,000, and the unad- 
minisiered areas for another 17,000 square miles of the total 
area of Burma. But the population of the Shan States is only 
1| millions; that of the rest of the backward tracts and unad* 
ministered areas is about five hundred thousand more. The Shan 
States have their own Commissioner, who superintends their 
admimstrari<Mi on behalf of ihe Governor. They have recently 
been formed into a Federation which receives a fixed proportion 
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of tLe revenues* of the component States and provides them vyith 
the more o-seutial public semcea. The Federation pays to 
Bj’ 'a i tribute of 2^ lakhs of lupees a jear, and receives trom 
B.a i-a a subvention cf 0} lakhs. It Las its ovrn council, 
piea*ded over by the Couimiaaioner and attended by all the more 
important Satvouas, which discusses the Federation budget and 
advises on the exten-un of laws to its territories. x\part from 
the Shan Federation, there are isolated Shan, Chm and Kachm 
areas, onI> one of which is large enough to foim a self-contained 
district, the rest being superintended, on behalf of the 
Governor in Council, by the Deputy Commissioners of the 
districts within which they lie. The need of special quahfica- 
tions and of long experience in the administration of the back- 
ward tracts has been recognised by the recent constitution of 
a separate Burma Frontier Service which now contains some 
50 members. 

The Commission met a number of the principal Sawbwas 
from the Shan States, and tliey appeared to be very well con- 
tented with their present system of administration. The dictum 
oi the Burma Government on the Chin and Kachin hill tracts 
applies, we consider, to all the administered excluded tracts of 
Burma ; — 

“ These . . . aieas axe all unfitted to partidpato in a constitniion on 
lepreaenUtiv? lines snitable for Burma proper, liieir peoples are education- 
ally backward, and have evinced no desiie to be linked with the Burmans, 
wIk) in turn betray little interest in these hhl tracts." 

So far as our short experience of Burma goes, we can con* 
fidently aflSim the truth of these remarks. 

British India outside Gtovemora* Provinces. 

100. Section 58 of the Government of India Act provides that 
the North-West Frontier Province, British Baluchistan, the 
province of Delhi, Ajmer-Herwara, Coorg and the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands shall be admimstered by Chief Commis- 
sioners. These important areas (coloured pink on tfie map), 
therefore, form no part of any Governor’s province. The method 
of government wluoh has been adoj^ted in them is so ebsely 
connected with their geographical position and with other special 
characteristics that it will be better to postpone any desmiiptiion to 
a later part of thia volume* where thdx adbiinistraiive system is 
described. 


* Bart IV., ok. 6. 
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CHArTEIl 9 —THE INDIAN STATES. 

101. No account of the conditions of the Indian problem could 
be adequate which did not include some description of the Indian 
States. They constitute an outslandmq feature which is v^ith- 
out precedent or analogy el«cu here. Some of them are countries 
comparable in size and impoitanco to a Ciitish province ; others 
are much smaller ; and at the far end of the scale we find Estates 
of a few aues owned or shared by pcltv chieftains and others 
who exorcise no jurisdictional poweis llroadly speaking, how- 
ever, the constitutional problem which aiises in connection with 
the Indian States is common to them all and must be shai^lj 
dislingnished from questions which relate solely to British India. 
The future development of India cannot be envisaged without 
healing fully in mind their exi<>tcncc anl infiucrce, and the 
Crown’s obligations in regard to them. We shall have much 
to say on this aspect of the matter in our second volume. Our 
present concern is to give a short description of the Slates them- 
selves and of the acneral nature of their relations with the British 
Crown 

10'2. The Indian States Committee, which was appointed in 
December, 1927, to investigate the relationship between the 
Paramount Power and the Indian States and to make lecom- 
mendations for the adjustment of financial and economic rela- 
tions between British India and the States, reported early in 
1929, and reference should be made to that Bepurt for a further 
account of the situation.* The Committee classified the 
Indian States as they exist to-day in the following table : — 1 


Clasi of States E&tate, ctOk 

1 

Xumber,| 

Area in 
sqnaim 
mdea. 

PopuIatiutL 

Revenue 
incroroB 
ol rupccB* 

le States the irulcr-a of isLieh arc 
mombcis of the Chamber of 
BrlxK^eB in their own right. 

108 

1 

5U,880 

69,S47,186 

42-16 

U. States the rulers of which are 
represented in the Chamber 
of Piinccs by twelve mem- 
bers of their order elected 
by themselves, 

127 

78,846 

AOOA114 

2-80 

m. EataieSy Jagixs and others 

327 

6,406 

801,674 

•74 


* The Bepodi, pdated as Qotd. of 1929, is usually satemi to as the 
B«fort of 1 I 0 Oosuoittea. Tin Cliainaan of tha CommiUse was Sic 
Bmtmb Batter, foimadf’ Govunun in tom of United Bnvinoes and of 
BanQa»aadptevtea8h'aMQInl»vo{ti!leCbvemo^Qenal»l*6 0onno&. 
momlMns of tlu Ooawitee wno Qolonei the Hon. Sidney Faei sod 'BtoSmm 
Sic ^VUltem Holdswoctb. 

t States in tfie North West Idatter Fhrvlnoe and Balochistan we not inolnded. 
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Hyderabad has an area of 82,700 square miles and a popula> 
tion of 12^ millions — ^in other words, it is nearly as large as 
Great Britain and has nearly twice the number of inhabitants 
of Portugal or Austria. The revenue of the State of Hyderabad 
amounts to crores of rupees, or about £5 millions annually. 
Ka shmir State, in the extreme north, is of approximately equal 
size and has a population of nearly 8| millions. Mysore, in the 
south, has 6 millions of iidtabitants, with an area of just under 
30,000 square miles, so that It is larger than the Irish Free 
State and has twice its population. Further south are the two 
densely populated States of Travancore and Cochin, with over 
4 miUions and nearly one million inhabitants respectively. 
The territory of the Gaekwar of Baroda, which is made up of 
several separated areas north of Bombay, includes a population 
of over 2 millio ns. The map at the end of this volume 

indicates in yellow the parts of India (two-fifths of the 
whole) which are not British territory but are made up 
of the States. To the eye, the largest continuous non-British 
area is that of Eajputana, but the Eajputana Agency consists 
of a number of separate States. Amongst them (we adopt 
alphabetical order) are Alwar, Bikaner, Bundi, Jaipur, Jodhpur, 
Kotah, Tonk, and Udaipur. Further to the east is Gwalior, 
with a population of over 3 millions; and, in the Central Indian 
Agency, Bhopal, Indore, Orchha, and Eewa are familiar names; 
while, to the south-west of Eajputana, and bordering on the 
coast, lies the extremely numerous assemblage of States and 
Estates included in the Western States Agency (Cutch and 
Kathiawar), of which the better knovm are Bhavnagar, Cutch, 
Junagadh, and Nawanagar. Out of a total of 662 States, no 
less than 286 are situated in Kathiawar and Gujerat. In the 
Punjab, Patiala is the premier Silth State, lying under the 
Himalayas and stretching up to Simla. Further ^west is the 
State of Bahawalpur. In Baluchistan is the 
Khanate of Kalat, which occupies about two-thirds of the whole 
province. In Bombay we have the great Mahratla State of 
Kolhapur. In the United Provinces lie Eampur and Benares — 
the latter State was constituted in its present form as recently 
as 1911. In Bengal and Assam are Gooch Behar, Tripura, and 

Manipur. . , , ^ , , 

We have made no attempt to maintain any particular order 
of precedence in this list, which necessarily omits many oth^ 
important States, but the references which we have given wffl 
be sufficient to illustrate how numerous and varied are some of 
the chief units. 


Characteristics of Indian Stat^. 

103. The Indian States present a striking diver^JJ^ 
?eristic8-geographical, economic and j^tio^ They 

ot commnnioation, eMentUl to the wellare «I Inaie as a whole, 
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constantly pass in and out of Slate territory. On the journey 
from Bombay to Delhi, for example, the boundary between what 
is, and what is not, British territory is crossed many times. 
The frontiers which divide the States from BritLsh India do not, 
as a rule, present any prominent physical feature. The bounds^ 
has been drawn as it is either because the limit of State juris- 
diction has thus been laid down long ago, or as the result of nego- 
tiation and agreement in the days of British expansion. It rarely 
happens that the political outlines of an Indian State are coinci- 
dent with racial or linguistic divisions. For instance, there are 
more Sikhs in the Punjab province than in the Sikh State.s ; and 
more Mahrattas in the Bombay Presidency than under the 
rule of the Mahratta Piinces. On the other* hand, the bulk of 
the Kanarese speaking people are subjects of the hlaharajah of 
Mysore, while others live in parts of the Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies. 

The internal government of the different States varies con- 
siderably ; some 30 of them have instituted a form of legislative 
council invariably of a consultative nature. Forty have estab- 
lished High Courts, more or loss based on the European model. 
Thirty-four claim to have separated executive from judicial 
functions. There is a very wide difference in the degree of 
administrative efficiency reached by the most advanced and the 
more backward States ; the best of them are justly proud of the 
high standard attained. But for our present purpose, the essen- 
tial point to bear in mind is a feature which is common to all 
Indian States alike. They are not British territory and their 
subjects are not British subjects. The relations between each 
of them and the Paramount Power may be ascertained or deduced 
from Treaty, or other written document, or usage and agree- 
ment; but however that may be, the Crown is, in each case, 
responsible for the State’s external relations and for its terri- 
torial integrity. There are about 40 States, all of major 
importance, which have actual Treaties with the Paramount 
Power. A larger number of States have some form of engage- 
ment <x *' Sanad,” i.e., a concession or acknowledgment of 
authority or nrivil^e, gansxally coupled with conditions, pro- 
ceeding from the Paramount Power. The remainder enjoy, in 
some form or other, recognition of their status by the Crown. 

B^tioss with Paramount Power. 

104. In this brief description, which is all that we are attempt- 
ing, we sure not called upon to discuss or expound matters which 
may be in controversy or doubt between the States on the one 
hand and the Paramount Power on the other. The following 
sommacy will, we hope, be sufficient to convey a general imptes- 
mm of the nature of the xdarion. Bach State manages its 
own inteixud affairs b;y making and administering ite own lawk, 
and imposing, collecting, and spendiim its own taxes. There 
is, Bs a nde, a British Berident <a: other Agent whose duty it 
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is to offer advice to the Euler and to report to the British 
authorities ; and there is the right of the Crown (which at pre- 
sent acts through the Governor-General in Council) to inter- 
vene as the Earaznonnt Power in the internal affairs of the 
State in cases of gross misgovernment, or in cases where such 
intervention is called for, having regard to the duty of the 
Crown as Paramount Power to preserve the dynasty, to be 
answerable for the integi’ity of the State, and to maintain peace 
in India. The Report of the Butler Committee sets out a 
series of pronouncements on behalf of the Crown on para- 
mountcy, and to these pronouncements reference may be made 
to ascertain the views expressed on behalf of the Paramount 
Power from time to time as to the nature and exercise of its 
authority. It was contended, as we understand, before the 
Butler Committee on behalf of the Indian Princes, that the 
occasions for the exercise of paramountcy should be more pre- 
cisely defined. They would like to see the creation of new 
machinery, not for increasing their own powers and privileges, 
but for establishing on lines more definite than the reservation 
of discretion the basis of intervention in the internal affairs of 
the States. We cannot enter upon this complex matter, for 
not only has it never been before us, but the Statutory Com- 
mission could not presume to trench upon debatable ground 
which has recently been surveyed by the Butler Committee. 
That Committee found it impossible to define paramountcy in 
a formula, and indicated that it was in the generality of the 
conception that the States would find their best security for the 
preservation of their independent rights in times to come. 

We must also tranbcrihe the extremely important conclusion 
reaefied by the Butler Committee on another point in para- 
graph S8 of its Report : — 

“ The states demand tliat without Hbm own agreement the lights and 
obligations of the Buamoimt Power should not ho assigned to persons who 
are not under its control, for instsooe an Indiaa government in British India 
lespooMble to an Indiaa l^l^tuxe. If my governmmt in the nature of a 
dominion government ^ould be constituted in British India, sudh a govern- 
ment woTud ckarly bo a new government resting txa. a new and written 
constitution. The contingency hu not arisen ; we are not directly concerned 
with it ; the relations of tl^ states to such a government would raise questions 
of law and polity whteh we eaxudot now aad here foreshadow in detail. We 
feel bonnd, hmmett to draw attsntioa to the »m% grave apprebeniioa of 
the PHbaes on this seon^ and to record ooer stsmng omnhsi that in view of 
the ]]!stori(»! nature of the ndationshlp betwem ^ Farampnat Pbwer and 
the Princes, (he latter should not be transferred without their own aspeamant 
to a relatitaiahip with a new government in British India xesponsibie to an 
Ihdhm b^Iaturo.** 

mcideRtB of state Oovernmexit. 

105. & certain number of States pay tribute, varying in amount 
according to the circumstances of each case, to the Crown, the 
sums paid going to the revenues of India. This tribute has 
sometimes arisen from the terms on which temtory was 
exchanged or restored, or from the settlement of claims between 
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the Governments, but in many cases it is in lieu of former 
obligations to supply or maintain troops. There are also cases 
in which tribute is paid by some subortlinate States to a larger 
State, e.g., a number of States in Kathiawar and Gujerat pay 
tribute to Baroda, and Gwalior claims tiibute from some of the 
smaller States of Central India. 

Most of the inland States impose their own import and export 
duties at their own boundaries. Mysore is the most important 
exception. In many States, import and export duties j'ield a 
fraction of State revenue second only to land revenue, and in 
the aggregate these State duties on imports and exports amount 
to ^ crores of rupees, or about J63,S75,000 a year. The right 
to impose duties at the frontier is a sign of sovereignty to which 
the States may naturally attach importance, though of course it 
would not be any derogation from their status if a Zollverein 
agreement could be reached. 

The external relations of the States are, as we have said, 
entirely in the hands of the Crown. For international purposes, 
therefore, the territory of Indian States is in the same position 
as the territory of British India, and their subjects are in the 
same position as British subjects. An Indian State cannot hold 
diplomatic or other official intcrcoursse with any foreign Power. 
India, of course, is a member of the League of Nations and at 
Geneva is represented as a unit by a delegation which in prac- 
tice includes a Huler of an Indian State. 

British cantonments have been for a variety of reasons located 
in Indian States, in places like Secunderabad, Bangalore and 
Mhow. 

The Government of India, in connection with its responsi- 
bility for the strategic defence of India, encourages the major 
States to maintain, but only so far as their financial resources 
permit, bodies of efficient forces (called Indian State Forces) for 
co-operation with the Indian Army, both in the external defence 
of India and the maintenance of internal order. Inspection staff 
is provided and paid for by the (Jovernmont of India. 

The States are responsible for their own police. 

Arrangements are from time to time made between the Crown 
and the Government of an Indian State to secure to the former 
special jurisdiction in portions of the State, e.g., in the belts 
of land within the territories of those Stales, which are taken 
up for railway purposes, the Government of India apply such 
laws as are necesaary for the administration of civil and criminal 
justice. There are, however, some State railways not forming 
part important through routes, where the jurisdiction has 
• been left with the States concerned. An instance is the Jodhpur- 
Bikoner line. One result of the above arrangement is that a 
person arrested in British India and charged with a railway 
offence committed in an Indian State could not defend himself by 
saying that whatever £e did he did outside British jurisdiction. 
The same sort of arrangements exist about cantonments, and 
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sometimes about British residencies. The Government of India 
may require that European British subjects are not tried in State 
Courts, but are either tried by British Courts established in the 
Indian Slates, or are sent for trial before Courts in British 
India. 

As regards Posts and Telegraphs, the British Telegraph 
system, by agreement, extends eve:^where. In most cases 
similar agreements exist for the service of the British Post in 
Indian States, but fifteen States have their own postal depart- 
ments and five of these have conventions by which they work in 
co-operation with the British Posts. 

There are only eight States which mint their own rupee 
currency. In the rest, the mints axe only worked for copper 
coinage or for striking silver or gold coins on special ceremonial 
occasions. 

Belerenc^ in the Joint Beport- 

106. The Montagu-Ohelmsford Report contains a chapter* 
devoted to the subject of the Indian States, to which we would 
refer for an account of the position as it was twelve years ago and 
of the steps then proposed to be taken. We will not go back 
into earlier history ; it will be sufficient to quote a short pass^e 
from the chapter to which we have just referred : — 

Tlie policy of the British Goronunent towards the States has chaaged 
fioia time to time, passing &om the original plan of noa'interrention in aU 
matters beyond its own ring-fence to the poucy of * saboidinate isolaiaon’ 
initiated by lord Hastings ; which in its tnm gave way before the Briatlng 
oonceptiem of the rriariem between the States and tbs wvemment d India, 
which may be described as one of union and co-opeialaon on their part with 
the paramount power, in apito of the variettes and complezitaes of treaties, 
engagements, and sanads, the genera! poritioa as lege^ tiie rights and 
obligations of the NaliTe States con be snmmed up in a few wora. ihe 
States are guaranteed soouriiy from without ; tlm paramount power aote for 
them in relation to fotekin powers and other States, and it interveaes when 
the internal peace of their tenitexies is stuteusiy threatened. On the other 
hand the States* relations to foreign powen ate those of the paramount 
power; they tdune the oUigatiem lor the oomsum defenoe ; and they are 
under a general xespoDriMlify foe the good government and welfare of thrir 
teeriloiioB." t 

The Joint Report went on to refer to the splendid services 
rendered to the Empire by the Indian States during the great 
war: — 

** Imperial Serrke Irimpa itom over a sooro of States have {oag^ in 
variDua fields, and many with gnat gallaatcy and hmm, iihe Srinoes 
have helped lavishly with mm and horsaa^ nuterial and nunuy, and ihme 
of them have in person aorved in Brimoe and ebewhsteu They have ahown 
that onr quarrel ia their quarrel; and they have both learned and tau^d 
the lesson of their own indiasalable oonneotum with the Empire, and thrir 
immense value as purt of the polity of ]jadia.”| 

But the increasing association of the States with the interests 
of British India was not confined to co-operation on the field 

* U/0 Report^ Chap. X, The Native States ”, paras. ^6-912. 

t Uye Bepewt, para. 2^. 

$ Beporiv para. 298. 
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of battle. The Joint Heport went on to describe tbe influences 
which, in time of peace, bad been at work to inaease the range 
of matters in which the States realised their solidarity with 
British India. And having thus surveyed tlie ground, 
Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford made certain recommenda- 
tions, the most important of which, from the point of view of 
constitutional structure, was the creation of the Council of 
Princes. We must now briefly describe the position and powers 
of this body. 

The Ohamber of Princes. 

107. Various proposals had been made before the Monlagu- 
Ghelmaford Heport to organise a system of conferences amongst 
tile Buling Princes of India with a view both of securing the 
expression of their collective opinion and of providing oppor- 
tunities for counsel and consultation in matters of common con- 
cern to India as a whole. But it was not until after the publi- 
cation of the Joint Heport that the idea took permanent and 
effective shape. It is not, of course, to the Government of India 
Act that we must turn to find tbe institution of the Chamber 
of Princes; indeed we are not aware of any specific reference 
to the Indian States in the Act, though in many places *' India ” 
is referred to as distinguished from British India.* It was 
by Hoyal Proclamation that the Chamber of Princes was set 
up on 8th February, 1921. The ceremony of inauguration was 
performed, on behalf of the King-Emperor, by the Duke of 
^nnaught in the Bewan-i-am of the Mogul Palace in Delhi. 
The Proclamation which was read on this occasion contained 
the memorable passage - 

“ In My former Proclamation I repeated the assurance, 
given on many occasions by my Hoyal Predecessors and 
Myself, of My detennination ever to maintain unimpaired 
the privileges, rights, and dignities of the Princes of India. 
The Princes may rest assured that this pledge remains 
inviolate and inviolable.” 

Its Oomporitiou. 

108. The Ohamber of Princes contains, in the first place, 108 
Hulers of States who are members in their own right. They 
are Ruling Princes who enjoy permanent dynastic salutes of 
eleven guns or over, together with other Rulers of States who 
exercise such full or practically full internal powers as, in the 
opinion of the Viceroy, qualify them for individual admission 
to the Chamber. In the second place, the Chamber includes 
twelve additional members elected by the Rulers of 127 other 
States not included in the above. These representative members 
are chosen from among these Buling Chiefs by a system of group 

* “hodk” is defined in tiie InierpietaijoQ Act as mesniog “ Biitidi India, 
with any ienibnites any Native Princes or Ohieis tmdet the Bozen^ 
of Bis BIsrJeety exerdsed thiongh the Ctovemot-Qaaeral of India, or thxonj^ any 
Oovemetr or otfaer officer sobot^finate to tlie Goveroor-Geneinl cl India.” 
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voting. The Viceroy is the President of the Chamber, and a 
Chancellor and Pro-Chancellor are elected from among the 
members annually. An extremely important organ of the 
Chamber is its Standing Committee which consists of seven 
members including the Chancellor and Pro-Chancellor. The 
functions of the Standing Committee are to advise the Viceroy 
on questions referred to the Committee by him “ and to pro- 
pose for his consideration other questions affecting Indian States 
generallj or which are of concern either to the States as a whole 
or to British India and the States in common.” 

Its Powers. 

109, The Chamber of Princes is a dehberalive, consultative 
and advisory, but not an executive, body. It meets annually 
in its own Hall of Debate in the magnificent Council House 
which has recently been completed at New Delhi, Two 
important provisions in its constitution must be set out 
verbatim 

“ Tieaties and internal aSoin of individual States, rights and interest^ 
dignitira and powers priTi]^;e8 and prerogatives of individnal Princes and 
CMds, their Stat« and the members of their families and the actions of 
individxul Eulers shah not be disoussed in the Chamber.” 

“The iimtitation of the Chamber shall not prejndioe in any way the 
engagements or the relations of any State with the Viceroy or Govemor- 
Qenmal (including the right of direct coiie^ndence) nor dhall any recom- 
mendation of the Chamber in any way prqndi(» the rights or lastriot the 
freedom of action of ai^ State.” 

The latter of these provisions makes plain that the establishment 
of the Chamber of Princes has not affected the individual 
relations Between any Indian State and the representative of 
the Crown. The Viceroy is himself in charge of the Political 
Department of the Government of India, and this is the depart- 
ment which deals with matters affecting the Indian States. 
Following upon the recommendations of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Beport,* most of the more important States are now placed in 
direct political relations with the Central Government and this 
has involved the transfer, in a large number of cases, of States' 
relations from a provincial Government to the Government of 
India. There are, however, some States that are not in direct 
relatioxis with the Governor-General in Ciounoil bat with the 
Governors in Connoil. kfoet of the impartant Balers have and 
freqrraaily exarciBe the right c& direct access to and corre- 
spondence wiih the Viceroy. The Political Department qf tbe 
Government of India is maimed by officers, for the most pjiart 
British, selected from the Indian Civil Service and the Indian 
Army. Political officers are accredited as individual Besidents 
to the greater States. In each of the Agencies, namely, 
IBa|pntana, Central India, the Punjab States, the Western India 
States, Ihe Madras States and Baluchistan there is an Agent 
to the Governor-General with a staff of officers, many of whom 


* iSJO Beporf^ para. 310. 
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are accredited to particular States or groups of States, At the 
head of the Political Department is the Political Secretaiy who 
is the Viceroy’s immediate adviser in uffau's couceruing the 
States. 

Its Gonstitutional Importance. 

110. The establishment of the Chamber of Princes marks an 
important stage in the development of relations between the 
Crown and the States, for it involves a definite breadi in an 
earlier principle of policy according to which it was rather the 
aim of the Crown to discourage joint action and joint consulta- 
tion between the Indian Staten and to treat each State at. an 
isolated unit apart from its neighbours. That principle, indeed, 
had already been giving place to the idea of conference and 
co-operation amongst the Huling Princes of India, but this 
later conception was not embodied in permanent shape until 
the Chamber of Princes was established. The Chamber has 
enabled free interchange of views to take place on weighty 
matters concerning the relationship of the States with the 
Crown and concerning other points of contact with British India. 
Xotwithstan^ng that some States of great importance, hke 
Hyderabad and Mysore, have stood aloof,* its work during the 
last nine years — especially, perhaps, the work of its Standing 
Committee — ^proves that the time was ripe for advance. But 
this advance does not as yet cross the boundary i\hich must be 
traversed before the first actual step on the road of All-India 
federation can be taken. We shall, in our second volume, dis- 
cuss the development which may be hoped for in future relations 
with the Indian States, and we conclude this chapter by a quota- 
tion which postulates the necessary condition of further progress 
in this direction. 

" I make no secret of my view," said I<ord Irwin in 
June, 1929, " that in any proposals that may be made it is 
essential, on every ground of j^licy and equity, to carry the 
free assent of the Baling Princes of India, and that any 
suggestion that the treaty rights which the Princes are 
accustomed to regard as sacrosanct, can be lightly set aside 
is only calculated to postpone the solution that we iraek." 

* It was, honover, annonneed at the meeting of the Chamber in Febraary, 
1030, that H.E.H. the Nizam had sanctioned two grants of one i»Vh of 
rupees each for special purposes and an annual contribution of Es, 50,000 
from 1930 to 1935 towards the expenses of the Chamber. 
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CHAPTER 10.— THE ARMY IN INDIA. 

111. In considering the implications of the policy, to the 
pursuit of which the British Paaliament is solemnly pledged, 
for the increasing association of Indians in every branch of 
Indian administration, and for the development of responsible 
government in British India, no question is at once more diffi- 
cult and more crudal than the future organisation, recruitment, 
and control of the Army in India. The Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report was written while the Great War was raging, and in 
the three paragraphs (328-S30) which it devoted, in a final 
chapter headed “ Miscellaneous," to the subject of the Army, 
the prii^ipal matter dwelt upon concerned the way in which 
the services of the Indian Army in the various theatres of war 
had been and would be recognised. The authors mentioned the 
announcement of His Majesty’s Government that the bar which 
bad hitherto prevented the admission of Indians into the com- 
missioned ranks of His Majesty’s Army should be removed, and 
declared that this decision had established the principle that an 
Indian soldier could earn the King’s commission by his military 
conduct. This apparently refers primarily to promotion from 
the ranks. The import went on to say that other methods of 
appointment had not yet been decided upon, and emphasised 
“ the necessity of grappling with the problem." An earlier 
paragraph took note of a general demand from Indian political 
leaders that extended opportunities of military service be afforded 
to the Indian people, but the passage continued " It k impos- 
sible to deal with this large question in connexion with our 
inesent proposals. The War is not yet over. . . . The 
requirements of the future will very largely depend upon the 
form of peace which is attained. We therefore leave tins, ques- 
tion for consideration hereafter, but with the note that it must 
be faced and settled."* 

112. It was natural that the authors of the Report, writing in 
the crisis of the spring of 1918, after mentioning with admira- 
tion the services rendered to the common cause by Indian arms, 
and expressing satisfaction at the increased recognition which 
was being given to such services, should have contented them- 
selves with noting the urgency and importance of the Army 
questions which would emerge after peace had been attained. 
But this does not alter the fact that the constitutional future 
envisaged for British India by Mr. Montagu’s declaration of 
20th Angnst, 1017, and the new scheme of government 
elaborated in the Report and embodied in the Act of 1919, 
inherently involved a tremendous question which is not, we 
think, formulated or indeed referred to in the Report, viz., what, 
in view of the resolve that British India should advance to the 
goal of self-government within the Empire, is the nature of the 
arrangements which mnst be contemplated and in dne conrse 


* M/C Bepori^ para. 328. 
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leached for iier external defence and her internal security? We 
feel stiongly that it would be a great disservice both to Britain 
and to India for this question now to be shirked, or for a 
method of treatment to be adopted which is confined to the 
search for temporary expedients wrapped up in soothing 
generalities, which only serve to foment suspicions of the hona 
of British policy on the one hand, and to divert attention 
from the ultimate and fundamental difficulties which Indian 
politicians themselves will have to face on the other. The best 
service we can render in this regard is to set out, plainly and 
fearlessly, for the consideration both of the British Parhainent 
and of the political leaders of India the special features of 
India’s military problem which must be provided for before 
Army administration can be a function of a self-governing India, 

The Task of External Defence. 

113. As regards external defence, India has to carry a con 
stant burden of anxiety and provide against actual dangers oi 
her north-west frontier, which are wholly without parallel ii 
the case of the self-governing Bomimons. The 3,000 miles o 
land frontier whidi separate Canada from the United States an 
undefended by a fort or a gun, and armed conflict with he 
neighbour is unthinkable. Australia, New Zealand, Newfound 
land and Ireland are islands; the Union of South Africa i 
equally unlikely to be invaded. The withdrawal of Britis] 
troops from these self-governing areas has left them to organis 
such local forces as they thought fit, recruited and officers 
from within their own boundaries, and administered by 
department of government which requires to spend but a sma 
fraction* of their revenues on the purpose. These I>ominio 
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units, di'awn as they are for the most part from a homogeneous 
population, constitute a nucleus out of which, as the ezperience 
of 19144918 showed, immensely powerful armies of the highest 
fighting quahty may be developed under the stress of emer- 
gency, but in normal times they have no elaborate part to play 
in an organised scheme of national defence, for the simple 
reason that there is no quarter from which attack is to be 
apprehended or guarded against. 

114. Contrast with this the situation of the Army in India 
so far as the problem of external defence is concerned. India 
throughout history has had to endure a series of incursions by 
foreign invaders, who have forced their way through the defiles 
in the North-West, and at other points where a gap was 
found in the immense mountain barrier which cuts oif India 
ficom the rest of Asia. It is noteworthy that, notwithstanding 
the teeming millions of India’s population, comparatively small 
bodies of invaders have often succeeded in overcoming all oppo- 
sition and making their way through to the plains, where they 
have established themselves as conquerors. It is the difficult 
and necessary role of the Army in India to guard against a 
repetition of these dangers. 60,000 British troops and 150,000 
Indian troops (as well as 34,000 reservists) are organised into a 
Field Army, into covering troops, and into a garrison for internal 
security, with this task amongst others constantly in mind. In 
peace time the duty of the covering troops, assisted by frontier 
levies of various kinds, is to prevent the independent tribes on 
the Indian side of the Afghan frontier from raiding the peaceful 
inhabitants of the plains below. From 1850 to 1922 there have 
been -72 expeditions against these tribes— an average of one a 
year. Behind and beyond this belt of unorganised territory lies 
the direction from which, throughout the ages, the danger to 
India’s territorial integrity has come— a quarter, we may observe, 
occn;Eded by States who are not members of the League of 
NatimiB. The question raised, and naturally raised, by Indian 
political leaders, is whether the enormous cost of the Army in 
India is jnstified (one British soldier is estimated to cost between 
three and four times as much as an Indian soldier), and whether 
alike on grounds of economy and of Indian advancement the 
Biitida element in the Army, or at any rate the command by 
Biitiii officers of nnits composed of an Indian rank and file, 
should not be materially reduced. We have something to say 
on this subject below, but for the moment we are only con- 
cerned to emphasise the importance of India’s problem of 
external defence, whoever deals with it. The outstanding fact 
is that the nrgency and extent of the problem of military defence 
in India are wil^nt parallel elsewhere in the Empire, and 
constitute a difficulty in developing self-government which never 
arose in any comparable degree in the case of the self-governing 
Dominions. 
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ion for Internal Security. 

.econd consideration which also makes the 
The Army in India is not only provided 
re against external dangers of a wholly 
it is also distributed and habitually used 
the purpose of maintaining or restoring 
1 countries the soldier when in barracks 
ivailable in the last resort to deal with 
with which the policeman cannot cope, 
ewhere in the Empire this is little more 
sideration. The mihtary is not noimally 
, and certainly is not organised for this 
le of India is entirely different. Troops 
imes a year to prevent internal disorder 
lell it. Police forces, admirably organised 
e expected in all cases to cope with the 
iburst of a mob driven frantic by rehgious 
re, well understood in India both by the 
ary— and, what is even more to the point, 
i—that the soldiers may have to be sent 
told that this use of the Army for the 
: or restoring internal order was increasing 
]g, and that on these occasions the prac- 
3t was for British troops. The proportion 
oops allotted to this duty has in fact risen 
a century. The reason of course is that 
a neutral, and is under no suspicion of 
linst Muhammadans, or Muhammadans 
lia is a country in which the wildest and 
IS of outrage or insult spread with amazing 
sly believed, and inasmuch as the vast 
bances which call for the intervention of 
communal or religious complexion, it is 
that the intervention which is most likely 
tould be that which has no bias, real or 
le. It is a striking fact in this connection 
liar units of the Amy in India as a whole 
a minority of about 1 to 2}, in the troops 
icurity the preponderahce is reversed, and 
ijorily of British troops is employed — in 
for internal security the proportion is 
leven Indian soldiers. When, therefore, one 
for India in which, in place of the existing 
he country is defended and pacified by 
lits, just as Canada relies on Canadian 
Irish troops, it is essentUd to realise and 

ctioa wiUi the vwy aerknai ifots vhiieh out in 
)29, a BtiJMi hatwkm was biought op fioia BMoa, 
Aai its appeenawe ooafaihated matecMy to rdfoviog 
me highly charged with oommnnal feeling. 
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bear in mind the dimensions and character of the 
problem of internal order and the part which the British soldier 
at present plays (to the general satisfaction of the countryside} 
in supporting peaceful government. It will of course be under- 
stood that &e formations which go to make up the field army 
m war axe stationed in various parts of India in peace time, and 
the units which for the time being constitute these formations 
are consequently available for internal security purposes. In 
the event of mobilisation, these units in their respective forma- 
tions would be moved to the front. The limiting factor, there- 
fore, in determining the numbers retained for internal security 
is the minimum that would be needed for this purpose through- 
out India when the rest of the troops are assembled elsewhere 
for dealing with eatemal danger. 

Source of Seeiuitment. 

116. To these two features, which distinguish the case of 
India from that of any of the self-governing Dominions, viz., 
(1) the necessity of being adequately organised and in sufficient 
nulita^ strength to deal with a danger of the first order of 
magnitude on her frontiers, and (9) the need for large bodies 
of troops to support internal order, whose neutrality in com- 
munal conflict may be not only assured, but generally recog- 
nised, must be added a third. In contrast with the self-govern- 
ing Dominions, and indeed in contrast with almost the whole 
of the rest of the world, India presents to the observer an 
astonishing admixture not only competing religions and rival 
races, but erf races of widely different nulitary capacity. Broadly 
speaking, one may say that those races which furnish the best 
sepoys are emphatically not those which exhibit the greatest 
accomplishments of mind in an examination. The Indian 
intellectual has, as a rule, no personal longing for an army 
career. The comparison between India and Europe less 
Bnssia may be useful to convey an impression of size and 
density of population, but in any military estimate the com- 
parison ends there. The contrast between areas and races in 
India that take to soldiering, and those that do not, has no 
counterpart in Europe. Whereas the most virile of the so- 
(^dled martial races provide fine fighting matmal, other com- 
muBities and areas in India do not furnish a single man for the 
regular Amy. The Punjab supplies Si per cent, of the total 
combatant trtwps in the Indian Amy and, if the 19,000 Gurkhas 
reermted from the independent State of Eepal are excluded, 
the Punjab contingent amounts to 69 ^ cent, d the whole 
Indian Army. On tiie opposite p^e is a map showing the 
numbers of combatants in the Indian Army drawn fma the 
various parts of India and from Nepal. 

.We ate aware of the su^iesion, whi^ is sometimes pul 
forward, that this contrast does not represent so mo^ a difference 
in military quality as a deUbmate policy adopted by, £he Axmy 
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authorities for some sinister purpose. The simplest and shoitest 
answer is fnmi^ed by the figures of recruitment from India 
during the Great War, when it cannot be suggested that any 
discouragement was offered to recruitment in any area. Bengal, 
with a population of 45 millions, provided 7,000 combatant 
' recruits ; the Punjab, with a population of 20 millions, provided 
349,000 such recruits. The Punjab and the United Provinces 
between them provided three-fourths of the total number of 
combatant recruits raised throughout British India.* 

The plain fact is that the formation of an Indian national 
'Army drawn &om India as a whole, in which every member will 
recognise the rest as his comrades, in which Indian ofScers will 
lead men who may be of dilerent races, and in which public 
opinion will have general confidence, is a task of the greatest 
p^sible difSculty. Strenuous efforts are being made by many 
Indian politicians to develop a more general sense of citizen- 

I ship, and these eff<^s have the sympathy of all who sincerely 
desire to see the growth of Indian unity. The Army authoriti^ 
are taking their share in the work of reducing the di^arity 
which is no doubt due to economic and climatic consideratioDs, 
and to the unseen but potent influences of tmdition and of race 
Cadet corps in the various universities are paid for out of Army 
funds. In 1928 the Territorial Forces Act was passed, and 
23 Territorial units (including four urban battalions) have been 
• formed in all parts of India, in which the selection is not limited 
to the classes recruited in the regular Army. But the clnngo 


* The foSoviDg extract from "India’s Oontribation to the Great \^ar,'’ 
pnblished by anthority of the Oorommeot of India, Caicotta, 1^, iilustrates 
the share each province took m obtaining combatant and non-combatant 
recruits op to the Armlsb'ce t— 
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is bound to be slow, and the obvious fact that India is not, in 
the ordinary and natural sense, a single nation is nowhere made 
more plain than in considering the difference between the martial 
races of India and the rest. It seems certain that in the future 
equal efficient^ in the military sense, such as is necessary m 
view of the severe tasks which the Army in India has to per- 
form, and in view of the urgent need of reduced military expen- 
diture, cannot be expected &om all sections of the population of 
India. As things are, the presence of British troops and the 
leadership of British officers secure that the fighting regiments 
of India, though representing only a portion of India’s manhood, 
shall not be a menace to the millions who are conducting their 
civil occupations without any thought of the consequences which 
might ensue if British troops were withdrawn and the Indian 
Amy consisted of nothing but representatives of the Tnaian 
fighting races. It is manifest that the peaceful unity of a self- 
govemmg India would be exposed to great risks if it relied, for 
the purpose of maiutaining and restoring internal order, solely 
upon Indian troops drawn from selected areas and special races, 
such as the Punjabi, the Fathan, the Sikh, the Mahratta, or (to 
go outside India) the Gurkha. Indian statesmen, in developing 
their ideas of self-government f<a: India as a whole, will, as it 
seems to ns, have to face these questions in a practical spirit, with 
a full realisation their complexity, for generalisations about 
self-government are no substitute for a firank examination of the 
spedal difficulties of the Indian case in relation to the defence 
problem. 


Amy Questions in Nehzu Bepoit. 


117. The latest attempt, horn the side of Indian nationaJism, 
to deal with the question of the Army m relation to the develop- 
ment of Indian self-government is to be found in the “ Bepoit 
of the Gommittee appointed by the Aff-Parties (Conference, 1928, 
to determine the prindples of the constitution for India,” which 
is commonly called the “ Ifehru Eeport.” Strictly speaking, 
tire short passage dealing with the subject is not to be found 
In the Beport itself, nor in the sketch of recommendations in 
Ohapto: YU of the document. The matter is touched upon, 
howevear, in the introduction, which states that the authors^ 
reco^ead the transfer of control over the Inffian Amy to^ 
Ministers. The authors of the Beport quote Prdesorr Kdth’a 
pungent ob^rrotion, ” Self-Govmmnent iwithont an dfectivai 
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!I!he historical reference is snppsed to be supported by a quota- 
tiou from the speech made in the Legislative Assembly on 
18th February, 1924, by Sir Sivaswami Iyer, who then observed 
that “ as far as my reading of colomal history goes, none of the 
colonies was in a position to assume its defence at the time 
when a self-governing status was granted to it.” 

This quotation, and the reliance placed on it by the authors 
of the Nehru Beport, seem to suggest that the real nature of the 
difference between India’s mihtary problem and that of the 
self-governing Dominions, whith we have tried to set out in the 
preceding paragraphs, has not been fully apprehended. The 
difference largely depends upon understanding what is the 
urgency of the risks in the two cases. Zt may be true that 
when a particular Colony has acquired self-government it could 
not have defended itself against an onslaught from well-armed 
invaders, but the point is that the other Domimons are so placed 
and circumstanced that the practical risk did not exist. The 
test in each case is the abihty to meet not imaginary or far- 
fetched risks, but real ones. A man does not need to insure 
against earthquakes in regions where it is practically incon- 
ceivable that earthquakes should occur. And the question is 
not whether, in the early days of self-government, Canada 
could have withstood an invasion such as might pour through 
the Ehyber into the plains of India, but whether she could 
handle any sudden risks reasonably incident to her own frontiers. 
In point of fact the Colony of Natal was unable to secure on 
'earlier attainment of self-government because the Zulus and 
Boers on her borders were a menace too conshint and too formid- 
able for Natal to deal with, if the British forces were ivxlhdrawu. 
The difficulties of the Indian military situation simply do not 
exist elsewhere in the Empire, and it is therefore no use claiming 
that the absence of such difficnlties elsewhere proves that India 
can proceed, smoothly and rapidly, to complete self-government 
by ignoring the formidable obstacle in her path. 

It is equally fallacious to suggest that India can attain com- 
plete self-government because it already has an Indian Army 
which is sufficient to defend it. By ” Indian Army ” is pre- 
sumably meant the Indian regiments, which form only a portion 
of the Army in India, and which are not the forces whose use is 
preferred when communal feeling needs to be restrained. But 
even the Indian regiments are as yet officered almost entirely 
by Briiirii officers, so unless the authors of the Nehra Beport 
contemplate that a self-governing Indie will, in the nonnali 
course, have at its swvice, said under the direction of its Mini stry 
for Waar, lar^e numbers of British offi<»rs holding the Bang’s 
mnmisrion, it is apparent that a good deal has to be done before 
the question of defence, in relation to Indian constitatkmal 
progress, can be said to be solved. 
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118. We are Hot indeed clear, from perusing the brief passage 
in the introduction to the Nehru Beport, whether what its 
authors contemplate is that when complete self-government is 
attained in India British troops and officers will be all with- 
drawn. It surely cannot be supposed that large bodies of 

* British soldiers would remain available for the purposes of main- 
taining and restoring order when the Army in India is under a 
Minister responsible to an Indian Legislature. We shall point 
out later the considerations which we think must be borne m 
mind and applied in order that the road towards the goal of 
complete self-government may not continue to be indefinitely 
blocW by the military difficulty. But the problem of the Army 
in India in relation to the attainment of self-government cannot 
be treated as solved by vague and misleading references to the 
development of self-government in other parts of the Empire, 
where the military problem is totally different. Nor is it of any 
assUtance to a solution to propose, as the Nehru Beport does, 
the setting up of a Committee of Defence in a self-governing 
India, couEosting of " the Prime Minister, the Minister of 
Defence, and the Minister of Foreign Affairs,” together with 
the professional heads of the armed forces. The thing that 
matters is to consider what conditions must 5e fulfilled before 
Ministers responsible to the Indian Legislature can undertake 
the provirion and direction of adequate armed forces in India. 
When that day comes, the organisation of a Committee of Indian 
Defence, with such Ministers at its head, will not be difficult. 
At present the proposal to create one has no bearing upon the 
real problem at all. 

The Difidcslties to be Paced. 

119. But if it is important for Indian pditicians to face the 
real difficulties of the Indian Army question, it is equally 
important for those who realise these difficulties not to dismiss 
fomer consideration of the subject as useless by treating these 
difficulties as insurmountable. Such an attitude would imply 
that no effort is worth making to encourage the growth of those 
changed conditions which are the essential prehminaiy to the 
attainment, in the military field, of complete Indian self- 
government, All who accept the declaration of India’s con- 
atitational goal are bound to repudiate such an attitude. It is 
natural far the Indian reformer to challenge his British critic 
by presenting the dilemma, " Either you must be prepared to 
see great dianges in the Army in India, or else you cannot be 
mncsmiy pursuing the goal d self-government in India.” The 
dilemma is not an unfair one, and we are quite prepared to accept 
the first aliamative, provided that due allowance is made for 
maintedsisfi that efficient which it is essential to preserve. 
It is, theref^, a matter vital oonseqnence that Biitam should 
prove that it is twtively dedrous of asdstirig in those changes 
in the Army in Indiai which make in the direction of the 
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ultimate goal, aod which alone will satisfy political India oS. oar 
good faith. We are not competent to deal with the technical 
qaestions which arise, and seek to prononnce no judgment on 
the validity or sufficiency of certain recent changes. Bat, in. 
oar endeavour to present to the British people and the British 
Farlmment an unbiassed account of the actual situation and of ■ 
the attitude taken up by many Indian politicians towards it, 
we deem it necessary to set out some of the facts upon which 
Indian critics lay much stress, while they are not perhaps so 
widely appreciated and dwelt upon at home. 

Sing's Commissions. 

120. Mthough the Indian Army has always been more than 
double the size of the British forces in India, it was not till 
the last year of the G-reat War that an Indian could receive the 
King’s commission in the regular army. What is called a 
“ Viceroy’s commission ” is given to Indian soldiers who are 
for the most part promoted from the ranks of the Indian Army. 
But the holder of a “ Viceroy’s commission,” whatever his 
experience and length of service, is lower in rank and command 
than the most newly joined of British subalterns. In 1918 a 
change was made, and Indians became eligible for the first 
time to hold the King’s commission, that is to say, a commission 
which is held by British officers of the British and Indian 
Armies- Ten vacancies at Sandhurst were annually reserved 
for Indian candidates for competition amongst themselves. In 
effect, as the number of Indian candidates who have qualified 
under this arrangement never exceeded the number of vacancies 
then available, the element of competition did not arise. It 
should be added that Indian officers holding the King’s commis- 
sion were under this scheme eligible for employment only in the 
cavalry and infantry arms, and were not to be employed as com- 
missioned officers of the il^ng in the Artillery, Engineer, Signal, 
Tank <x Air arms of the Army in India. 

The Eight Units Scheme. 

121. In 1923 Lord Bawlinson, the Commander-iD-Chief in India, 
announced a new scheme, which did not accelerate the pace oi 
Indiamsation, but which altered the method in a way wbidh was 
designed to test the practicabihty of successful Indianisation of 
jhe Army. This was known as the ” eight units schema," 
under wmch five infantry battalions, two cavalry regiments, and 
a pioneer unit were selected, to which Indian officers holding 
commissions in the Indian Army were to be transferred and 
posted so as to fill up the appointments for which they were 
qualified by their rank and by their length of service, with the 
result that these units will in due coarse be transformed into 
unite officered entirely by Indians. It will be appreciated of 
course that sm m Indian officer holding the Kiz^’e comsiissitm 
has as yet any great seniority, each of these units is at present 
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commauded by a British colonel, with senior officers who are 
British under him, but that as one goes down the list one 
reaches a pomt, which is continually rising, below which all the 
junior officers are Indians. Consequently, as senior officers 
retire and junior officers acquire seniority and are promoted, the 
time will come when each of these Indian units will be com- 
manded and completely officered by Indians. The process 
cannot be complete until the year 1946 at the earliest, since 
in the Indian Army promotion is regulated by a time scale. 
Clitics of the eight units scheme do not seem always to 
remember that this last feature is a necessary consequence of 
the period of experience and training required before a King’s 
commissioned officer in the Indian Army, whether British or 
Indian, can become a Lieutenant-Colonel. It has nothing to 
do with the race to which the officer belongs, and an exactly 
similar interval roust inevitably elapse before the command of 
any regiment of the Indian Army is reached by an Indian, 
whether the eight units scheme is followed or not.* 

The Skeen Oommittee. 

122. The Committee presided over by Major-General (now 
Generali Sir Andrew Skeen, then Chief of Staff of the 
Army in India, and commonly known as the “ Indian 
Sandhurst Committee,” was appointed in June, 192a. 
Its duty was to report by what means it might be 
possible to improve the present supply of Indian candidates 
for the King’s commission, both in regard to number and 
quality, and as to the suggested establishment of a Military 
College in India to train Intons for the commissioned ranks of 
the Indian Army. The Committee (which, apart from its dis- 
tinguished Chairman and the Secretary of the Army Depart- 
ment, consisted of 10 Indian gentlemen) reported in November, 
1926, and Indian commentators naturally attach considerable 
importance to the fact that the Beport was unanimous. The 
Committee made a series of proposals for the future, and 
attached to the whole the condition that success must be secured 
at each stage, and military efficiency maintained throughout. 

• The fficiaienoe of^^oereqr’s commi&ionr involves a difScul^^hioh wilT have 
to be snmunuited in the tiansformation of an Indian legimenfc commanded ^ 
]|MtiBb officers into a irately Indian nnit. At present an Indian regiment cozudsts 
of- 

(o) Officers bolding the E^ii^s commission, almost all Bridsb ; 

(b) Under them, officers holding Viceroy’s commissions, all Ibdlan, and 
aating as a link between their soperioia and the men of the r^haent. 

{«} Indisn rank and file. 

The poblem of Zndianisation does not consist mertdy in the diminafikm of 
(a), nor is it poBsibte to tepkrae (a) by (h), for Indian officers of class (h) have 
iwm from the ranks and are comparatively uneducated, and unaocastottied to 
any bat fimited resptrasihilii^, though they have a splraidii record of fifia tanko, 
anoareaaiirvahmiileipedcdiiweifsiJngori^nisaiaort. In a crmiplaieiy Tndiimiiwd 
irmy there seene to be no room for two okisee of officers, and as a trait beoomn 
eompietoiy Indiaiiised, (6) will disappear. 
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The Committee recommended an extension of the scope of 
employment of Indians in the officer ranks of the Indian Army 
by means of an initial doubling of vacancies allotted to Indians 
at Sandhurst, followed by further progressive increases, until 
a Militarj* College on the lines of Sandhurst is established in 
India — a step which it considered should be undertaken in 1933. 
Under the scheme of the Committee, if all went well, half of 
the total cadre of officers in the Indian Army would be Indians 
by 1952. In paragraph 17 of its Eeport the Committee dealt 
with the “ eight units scheme,” and expressed the view that 
with Indianisation proceeding in the Army in any measure the 
only means of ensuring successful Indianisation and, con- 
comitantly, the attainment of a maximum degree of military 
efficiency, was to allow Indian officers to serve shoulder to 
shoulder with British officers, each learning from the other, in 
eter}- unit of the Indian Army ; and consequently in paragraph 32 
it recommended that the ” eight units scheme ” be abandoned 

Decisions on the Skeen Report. 

123. Fifteen months aftei the Report of the Indian Sandhurst 
Committee had appeared, an announcement was made of the 
decision of the authorities on the above matters. This decision 
IS sometimes, though wrongly, referred to as though it involved 
a complete ‘‘ turning down ” of the rcconjiaendation.s of the 
Committee. This is not so. The proposal for increasing the 
uuniber ol vacancies at Saudhnrst were adopted, and have been 
carried into efiect. S'acancies for Indians have at«o been pro- 
vided at Woolwich and Cranwell. The proposal for setting up 
in the future a Military Goliego in India on the lines of Sand- 
hurst was not, as we uudeibtand, dehnitely I’ejectcd, though 
It was pointed out that it seemed premature to fix 1933 as its 

of opening, since this would depend nion whether the 
lui. leased l^ciIltKs for cnteiing Sandhurst were taken advan- 
tage of, and upon whether Indian cadets going to Sandhiurat 
passed oat in sufficient numbers to secure the increased stieam 
of Indian officers holding the lung’s commission, as estimated 
for in the next few years. In this respect the actual results 
hitherto reached appear to justify the caution of the authorities, 
for notwithstanding the increased number of places open, Indian 
officers passing out of Sandhurst liave not as yet in fact 
amounted even to the smaller number which tlie provision since 
1918 of 10 vacancies annually has made possible. The pmnt 
when there are more approved candidates than vacancies has 
just been reached. The objection that a course at Sandhurst 
involves additional cost to an Indian cadet, as compared wuih 
one in India, is met by provision from Army funds to cover 
the whole difference in outlay. 

124. The following statement shows the annual number of 
Indian and Anglo-Indian Cadets admitted to the Royal Military 

f 1378 Fi 
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College, Sandliarsi, and other Cadet Colleges in England, since 
1918. and their disposal. 

SiKcnaisT. 


1 

Year in which 
offered in India, < 

No. of Tacancie' 

I for Indians at 
Sandhurst (in- 
cluding extra 

1 vacancies to 
replace 
casDfdties.). 

1 1 

1 No. of Indians 
admitted to , 

Sandhurst to fill 
such vacancies j 

(approx. 3 
months later) 
including 
additional . 

vacancies 
filled. 1 

No. ultimately 
commissioned. 

I 

1918 (first half) 

^ 6 

5 

1 

1919 (first half) 

5 

5 

4 

1919 (second hal£) 

5 

5 

2 

1920 (first half) *.* 

5 

5 

3 

1920 (second half) ... 

5 

5 

2 

1921 (first half) 

5 

4 

4 

1^1 (second Lilf) 

5 

4 

S 

1922 (first half) 

6 

4 

4 

1922 (second half) 

6 

6 

3 

1923 (first half) 

1 ^ 

6 

5 

1923 (second ball) ... 

’ 7 

6 

6 

1924 (first half) 

1 6 

6 

4 

1924 (second half) ... 

‘ 6 ; 

5 

4 

1920 (first half) 

1 ^ i 

^ i 

1 ^ 

1925 (second kilf) ... 

6 


1 

1926 (first half) 

12 ' 

» ! 

, 7 

1926 (ser^nd half) ... 

8 1 

8 

8 

1927 (first half) 

t 7 

7 

7 

1927 (scconi ball) ... 

5 

3 

3 

1928 (first Iialf) 

7 

3 

2 

1928 (second half) 

» 10 

7 

t — 

1929 (tot halt) 

1 11 

H 1 


1929 (second half) ... 

10 

10 

! 



Up to aad iododiag the fint lulf of 1928, Tacaades woe filled aocniDatioi], 

alter that date by examination. 


nummary. 

Total number of vacandis 137. 

Total number of admissions 134 (indudes 3 Viceroy Commisdoned OfSeeis 
nominated in 1928 and 1929 not sho'im abo^e). 

Total number commissioned 77. 

Uied tg tedgned from illness 3. 

Ihiled to teedee commissions 22 (all prior to 1927). 

Still at Soadhurst 22. 

Baased examination hut not yet entered 10. 

iWootiWicn. 

ItwaafintdeddedtoadnritladtansandAnfdo^IadianstQWoohrfdi fa 
192S, and slime then nine Taoaadealum been ofioed, but there hare 
been two saoeetefnl cai^idatau 

tlBADWBUi! 

GMb]dy> the first eansInafSon for Qcaawdl ms hdd in Kowmbta, 
1998. ESaee then, 12 Tsoandes bare been (OmA, but only dx fiBed. 
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125. The most serious departure from the recommendations 
of the Indian Sandhurst Committee was in reference to the 
“ eight umts scheme." It was announced that this would be 
adhered to. As we have said, we do not feel competent to 
judge of the technical considerations involved. We understand 
that the Army authorities take the view that, as a matter of 
precaution and as the best security that efficiency should be 
maintained, the experiment of Indianisation should be conducted 
by a method which would not involve all units of the Army as 
the same time, and which will give some solid indication of the 
comparative efficiency of Indianised units at an earlier stage 
than might be possible, if the same number of Indian officers 
were spread more generally throughout the Army in India. 
As the number of units undergoing Indianisation is capable of 
augmentation in the light of experience and in accordance with 
the supply of officers obtained, no artificial limit to the acceptance 
of Indian officers is imposed. 

But whatever the justification for the decision, its announce- 
ment has been widely represented in India as a refusid to adopt 
a more hberal treatment of the problem of Indianisation. These 
critics point out that Sir Andrew Skeen was prepared to see 
Indian and British officers serving side by side in the same 
regiment, while the effect of the " eight units scheme " is to 
bring about what they call the “ segregation ” of Indian officers, 
and to secure that no British officer serves under the command 
of an Indian superior in bis own regiment. Our duty is not 
to pronounce judgment on this matter, but to record the course 
of events, and to give the best account ue can of the state of 
Indian political fcehng resulting from it. The beginnings of 
Indianisation of the officer ranks of the Indian Army are only 
10 years old, and are proceeding slowly. The eight units already 
involved form only a very small fraction of the legular Indian 
Army (five infantry battaUons out of 104 ; two cava% regiments 
out of 21; and one Pioneer battalion out of seven). In point 
of fact, if the increased facilities for entrance to Sandhurst and 
Woolwich are taken full advantage of, and Indian cadets pass 
successfully through the course, the time when fresh Indian 
officers must be iiostcd to other units than the eight already 
selected will arise in the near future. We wore told that the 
" eight units scheme " is by no means so unpopular with the 
Indian officers who take part in carrying it out as with some 
sections of political opinion. However, for the purposes of the 
constitutional inquiry' upon which we are engaged, the method 
by which Indianisation nai|;ht proceed is not so immediately 
important as the fact that it has at length bi^un, and that it 
is recognised that the pace at which it proceeds is conditioned 
by the efficiency of the results obtained. A completely self- 
governing India must be in a positum to provide itself with 
armed forces, fit to undertake the tasks which armed forces 
in India have to discharge, so far as those tasks are the special 
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concern of India itself. It is not to be supposed that units 
reoTiited in Britain and officered by British officers are going 
to be meicenaries in some future India where the ultimate 
mffitaiy authority rests with an Indian llinister for "War, or 
with an Indian Cabinet, responsible to an Indian elected 
Assembly. Indian nationalists are, therefore, perfectly light in 
attaching great importance to Army questions in India in rela- 
tion to India’s constitutional development. It is essential to 
the honour of Britain, in rel ition to the assurances which have 
been given that we are sincerely aiming at the attainment of 
self-government in India, that the transformation should be 
given every fair chance. The change is bound to be slow, and 
.t is much more likely to come about smoothly and successfully, 
it the difficulties are honestly faced on both sides in a spirit of 
complete good will. 

Fossible Directions of Advance. 

126. Con&titutionn] progress in the matter of Indian defence 
largely depends upeu tl.u coming generation of Indian offices, 
and every cd'nit o^tglis to be made to increase the number and 
inifiove iLe qualicj of candidates. We have gathered that an 
Impression has existed in .’’ome quarters that only candidates 
coming from uniil'cs oi Lail.firy class or traditions are 
encouiaged to applj, but we aie definitely and authoritatively 
as&urcd that no buch bar v...ists, and this i icl ought to be widely 
known. The objectixe whuL many Indian politicians naturallj 
and pro[ierly put hel'oic tliemschcs is to deielop an Indian Aim\ 
org!ini‘'ed upon a pnrely Indian basis and officered by Indians. 
The pace at which thi« t an be done does not depend upon any 
theoictical propr -ifoii that India’s ci\il and military progress 
should adAance »ide by side, but upon ihc practical efficiency 
of the new in'-trameiit for its essential pm’pose. So far as 
internal order is comorned, this is maniiestly a primary task 
of the forces oi a self-governing area, and tlie burden of pro- 
viding It obviouslj and nccebsarily falls exclusively upon the 
Indim taxpayer. 'External defence, on the other hand, may 
be viewed in a double aspect; it may be regarded not bolely as 
the concern of India Uhough India would be the first to suffer, 
if its frontiers were not adequately guarded), but as affecting 
the integrity of the whole Empire and as bound up with genertd 
TDaperial policy. These are very grave and difficult questions 
which will require much consideration. Does it necessarily 
follow that Inma’s attainment of self-government as a unit d 
ibei British Empire must be postponed till India recruits and 
officers from men of Indian races a complete Army for external 
^«ace by land, any more than it has proved necessaxy to perat- 
pone aeif-govemment in the Dominions until each Dominion 
ITOvided its exriusive defence at sea? The time may come when 
aome intermediate solntion will offer itself. One such solution 
whii^ has snmetimes been discussed might perhaps he that 
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Indian troops of a Dominion pattern commanded by officers bold- 
ing a Dominion commission'^ may be recmited for purposes ct 
internal order, while sharing with Imperial troops the burdens 
of external deffince, the Dommion troops being under the control 
of an Indian Minister while the Imperial troops remain consti- 
tutionally (as they must) under the Governor-General. An 
outstantog difficulty, as things are, is the state of communal 
tension which, unhappily, so constantly explains the resort to 
troops, often British troops, for maintaining internal peace 
But, apart from this, the experiment of Indianisation has noi 
yet advanced nearly far enough to justify so considerable a 
departure from established organisation, and very serious ques- 
tions would remain to be considered and answered as to the 
effect of combining the service of two kinds of military forces 
raised and controlled by two different authorities. Neither 
British poUtidans nor Indian politidaos can wisely decide such 
matters without special knowledge and expert advice. We are 
only eoncemed here to convey a double warning— a uarning, 
on the one hand, that Britain cannot indeffnitely treat the 
present military organisation of India as sacrosanct and unalter- 
able, but must make an active endeavour to search for such 
adjustments as might be possible ; and a warning, on the other 
huad, that Indian statesmen can help to modify the existing 
anangemont in the direction of self-government only if the; 
too Mul co-operate by facing the hard facts cud by remembering 
that those who set them out for further consideration are not 
gloating over obstacles, but are offering the help of friends 
to Indian aspirations. In the second volume of our Heport, 
which contains our recommendations and suggestions, we shall 
return to the subject of the burden and organisation of tie 
defence services of India, and in the meantime we invite con- 
sideration of the elements of the problem which we have, as 
a prehminaiy to further discussion, endeavoured here to -et out 

* An officer holding a Dominion commisdon does not thereby arqmn 
command over memfam (d the Imperial forces. It will be remembered tbet 
this ritution had to be adjusted on oerisin fronts in the Oroat War by givinf a 
Sing’s Commheion to such officen. 
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17. 

i juii-iiriieis Prov-. 
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701,000 
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53,572,000 

! 
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Noxb 1.— The table includes under the provinces only territory which is in British Indi 
h the exception of Berar, which is included with the Central Provinces, and as part of il 
I for Governors' Provinces and for British India), ft is in this sense that the provinces fti 
wally referred to. References may* however, occasionally be made to a province in tt 
e of all the territorj'— whether British India or not— which is situated within the bonndti 
le province, A subsidiary table is accordingly given overleaf summarising the main fignn 
X this aspect. 
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SuBiicim Tvbie. 

(I /'tP«r fjVe, arranged on the more ami plan, immediately precedes). 

INDIA. 

A’-j: at J Fop lUf hit (1921 Census) by Provinces, including in each Province the ferrite o- 
irh^ker Bufish-Indin or not—situated within tk prosinciol boundary. 
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CHAPTER 1.— THE ESSENTLLLS 

SYSTEM. 

OF 

THE 

PREVIOUS 


127. Anyone w!io v.ishes to lorm a just estimate of the natuie 
of the changes introduced into the system o£ Indian Government 
by the Keiorm* of 1919 must first select from the details of 
earlier constitutional arrangemeuls those features which were 
reirily characteristic of the whole For this purpose we would 
direct special attention to three t.irdiual points which emerge 
from an examination of the pre-llcf mu structure : — 

Qi The coin Liuration of autnority at the centre; 

(2) The control over legislative iunctions exercised by the 
Executive ; 

(3) The ulLimate refiMnislblllty of Parliiunenl h r the 
whole of Indian government. 

Concentratioa of Authority at the Centre. 

T2S. Tills ceutiaiizalion may be traced back to the Act of 
Parliament which renewed the Charter of the East India Com- 
pany in 1833. Up to that date, the control exercised by the 
Governor-General and Council of Bengal** over the two more 
ancient bat subordinate Pi-eidlendes of Madras and Bombay was 
limited to irausa.dions with Indian potentates and to qucirtiona 
affecting war and peace. For the ordinary internal udmiui&tra- 
tion of these other areas and for the making of laws to be 
applied to them the Government of Bengal had, previous to 
1888, no responaUiility. But by the Charter Act of 1833 the 
Governor-General of Bengal became the Governor-General of 
India; his Government was known, for the first time, as the 
Government of India; its authority became coextensive with 

* Thfl GOTetnor'Getmlahip nod four oonndOonhips were eetabUabod vodee 
lord North’s Begdlating Act of 1773. Ihe first OoveracasGeneral wte tPaiiea 

Uostiflas i ho end his coiinciilots were appdnted by the Act fw dve years. 
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the area of British possessions in India ; and the independent 
legislalive powers fonnerly exercised by the Gfovemments of 
Madras and Bombay were taken away. Warren Hastings’ 
experience of the opposition of a majority of his Executive 
Council led his successor. Lord Cornwallis, to insist that the 
Governor-General tdiould bo given the constitutional right to 
jverr^e his Council in matters which in his jud^ent vitally 
liected the safely or tranquillity of Britirii possessions in India 
—a provision dating from 1786, which in a slightly amended 
orm is still preserved in a Section [41 (2)] of the Government 
if Indio Act. In 1784 the number of members of the Govemor- 
leneral’s Council was reduced from four to three, one being 
he Cominander-in-Ghief and the other two covenanted servants 
)f the East India Company. The Act of 1838 again raised the 
lumber to four by adtog a Law Member, who was Hot to be 
me of the Company’s servants— hence it was possible for 
tdacaulay to be the first incumbent of that office. The total 
nembership of the Governor-General’s Executive Council was 
>y subsequent stages raised to seven, but whatever the numbers 
ray have been at any period, the point which needs to be 
mphasized is that down to 1921 the Governor-General in 
'nundl was, inside British India, the supreme authority, in 
?hich was concentrated responsibility for every act of civil as 
roll as military government throughout the whole area. 
Provincial Governments, consisting of a Governor or Lieutenant- 
lovernor and his Executive Councillors, had, of course, most 
nportant work to do, for in their hands lay the day-by-day 
ask of administration in the provinces, and not even the 
emorseless energy of a Curzon could inquire into and seek to 
upervise all the countless matters which made up so burden- 
ame and multifarious a charge. But these provincial Govem- 
lents were virtually in the position of agents of the Govem- 
lent of India. ^ The entire government system was, in theory, 
ne and indivisible, l^e rigour of a logical application of that 
onception to administrative practice had gradually been 
litigated by wide delegation of powers and by customary 
bstentious from interference with the agents of administration, 
ht &e principle of the conception was still living and operative, 
ad it blocked effectively any substantial advance towards the 
Bvelopment of seU-goveming institutions. The legal relation- 
lip between the Centre and the provincial Governments was 
cpressed in a section of the Consolidating Statute of 191S as 
Bows : — 

“Every local government shall r^ey the oteders of the 
OTioaor-Geneial in Council, and keen him constantly and 
b^ntly infonned of its proceedings mod of all matt^ which 
gLt. in its opton, to be reportel to him. or as to 
I«nm mfomatfott, and is under his superintendence, direction, 
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and control in all matters relating to the government of its 
province.”* 

129. Nothing illustrated more clearly the over-riding unity of 
the Centre and the subordination of the provinces to it than the 
arrangements between them as to finance. All the levennes of 
British India are vested in the Crown, and although there were 
in course of time evolved quasi-permanent financial settlements 
between the central aud the provincial Governments, based upon 
the supposed “ needs ” of the respective provinces, and carried 
out by dividing certain heads of revenue in arranged proportioiM, 
provincial expenditure, provindal taxation, and provincial 
borrowing were all subject to central control, and the spending 
powers of provincial Governments could be exercised only sub- 
ject to elaborate and voluminous codes of instructions issued by 
the Government of India. The authors of the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Beport, basing themselves on the annonneement of 20th 
August, 1917, and anticipating their condosion that the pro- 
gressive realisation of responsible government must begin in 
the provinces, pointed out how seiionsly such financial arrange- 
ments operated as an obstacle to provincial enfranchisement : — 

“Because piovindol scttlomenis have been based, cot on provincial 
levenucs but on provincial needs, a eentnd control tmx provincial ezpendituia 
is not merely justifiable bat inevitable. Hie Govmninent of Indbi. could not 
allow a province to go bankrupt. But if the Government of India wars 
responsible for provincial solvency, they must be in a position to cont»d 
jiroTindai expenditure ; indeed, in view of tbdr own competing needs, th^ 
coukl hardly avoid feelin.^ a direct intcreet in keeping down provincid 
cbaiges. Again, os icgatda revenues, so long as the Governmimt of India 
take a share in tlio picueeds, they have a strong motive for interfering in 
details of adniinb>traUon. Their interest in iand revenue, for example, 
inevitably leads tbmn to a close supervision over revenue settlements ; and 
the contnfi tends to bcoomo tighter in cases where expansion and develop- 
ment, as in the rase of irrigation, depend on capital outlay. The existing 
settlcmcnis arc an undoubted advance upon the earlier centralized system, 
but they constitute no mere than a half-way stage. If the popular piinciide 
is to bare fair phy at all in provincial GoviTmuents, it is Imperatlvo that 
some means bo found of securing to tbo provincoi entirely separate revenue 
resoarce8.”t 

Add to this that it was the practice to control all legislative 
action in provincial councils by means of “ instructions, " and 
it becomes clear that, whether from the administrative, the 
financial, or the legislative point of view, the concentration of 
authority at the centre was a cardinal feature of the pre-Refonn 
ainstitation. This was one of the features which Parliament 
in 19X9 set itself to modify. It has thereby started a process, 
so far as the Governors’ provinces are concerned, which ^ves 
to these vast ureas, each of them comparable in size to a Soropean 
State, the opportunity fenr a more self-containedi and self-conscione 
existence, and a proi^iect Of more complete self-government, 

* Ssotbm 46 id the Govenimsat of India Act, 1916. It is highly fDstraeitivtt 
to observe how thhi seotioD was amended hV the Aot of 1919. 

t l^Bepoct, pen. 109. 
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thas cootd ctkeunTlse have arisen. Hlhe devolution of authority 
to provin(.iai Governments and the extension of autonomy in 
proTiceial areas, are net of course in themselves inconsistent 
\ritfa the preservation ct a strong centre dealing with central 
subjects ou behalf of all the provmces, and holding powers in 
rese.'ve to be exercised in case of need in the interests of the 
whole. 

Executive Control over Legidative Functions. 

IbO. A. second feature of the pre'^ious constitution of British 
India, which was radically changed by the Eeforms of 1919, was 
the extent to which law-making was in the hands of those who 
had the icsponsibility of administration. Under this earlier 
sysrexu, leg’slat»ve power wag not recognised as residing in a 
legislature as diistinct from the Government; when new laws 
had to be made, they were enacted by a body the nucleus of 
which was the Executive Council itse&, but to which “ addi- 
tional members ” were summoned for the purpose of discussing 
and passing the proposed enactment. The Viceroy, or in the 
case of a province, the provincial head, pre-sided over legislative 
discussions, no less than over executive consultatkms. The 
evolution of these legislative councils deserves special attention, 
for it throws a clear hght upon the changes under this head for 
which Mr. Montagu was responsible. There is a chapter of the 
Montagu-Chehnsford Report which gives a full and careful 
account of the growth of legislative bodies in India, and to this 
chapter* w© would make reference. It enables us greatly to 
abbreviate our own description. 

Thb RBQrxATiKa Act ov 1773. 

131. The Regulating Act of 1773 authorised the Governor- 
General and Council to make " rules, rardinances, and regula- 
tions for the good order and civil government ” of Bengal. So 
far, therefore, there was no alteration whatever in the com- 
positicn of the Council when it passed from administrative to 
legislative action. When the Act of 1838 added the Law 
Member, we have the beginning of the gradual enlargement of 
the Governor-General’s Council for legislative purposes, for the 
Law Member was at first not an Executive Councillor at all, 
but sat wiflr the others for legislative business only. The Act 
renewing the Charter of the Company in 1863 changed this by 
making him a foil member, and at the same time provided 
that the Governor-General’s Executive Council, when dealing 
with law-making, should be enlarged into a “ Legislative 
Council *' by bringing in six “ additional ’’ members— the Chief 
Justice and another Judge of the Bengal Supreme Court, and 
fiour officsials appointed by the provincial Governments of 
Jifodras, Bondiay, Bengal, and Agra. The Govemor-<General 
presided and had a veto over legislative praposals. The pro- 
eeedSagB of the If^aailative sessions w^e pahBc. 

* %IIO Bajiart, C3ui|k XCF., * (Snnrtli of tba OuttnaiH* peitae. 61-41- 
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The IsDLiN CorsctLS Act of 1661. 

132. Dowii to this pOiUt, le^jl&latlon was entirely in tLe hands of 
British officials. After the Indian Mutiny and the transfer 
from the Company to the Crown, the Legiifiat.ve Council was 
rei.onEtltuted by the Indian Councils Act of 1661. The numbei 
of “ additional ” menibci’s vva» increased from six to twehe, 
and half of these were to be non-officials. Some of these i.etv 
seats weie given to Indians, and it is, therefore, from 1661 that 
an Indian element has taken part in the making of law.s for 
India. The non-officiul :nemfapr& were of course numinated; 
another 30 years weie to elap-e before u»e \\a3 made »,£ anj 
method of elect’on. T'ao other' features of the Indnu Council's 
A« t, ib61, are important tor our present purpose : tl e principle 
of both Cl them aUiNire'j iu the present con-'tllut o.' 'L’lt Act 
restored to the Governments of Madras and Bombay the povei.- 
cf legislation which the Act of 1633 had withdrawn, but vJtIi tl e 
difference that the Governor-CleiiPrrl’a previous sanction Uas 
reeded for some cksses ol pro\mc.al legislation, and his suIac- 
qnent assent las well as the Governor’s) for all. The Governor- 
General was directed to e&tabli'^h a provincial counctl for Bengal 
and was empowered to set up pimilar councils for t].e h.oitL- 
West Provinces (i.e., Agra and Oudh) and the Punjab, 'li. s 
was actuullj done in looB and 1897 respectively. Bit the 
power of local legislation bestowed by the Act of 1^61 v'' c v not 
as previously, exclusive: it was concurrent, so that, vvLJe a 
provincial councE might, with the Governor-General’s approval, 
legislate for its own area, the legislative power of the Governor- 
General in Council was unimpaired and extended for all purposes 
over the whole of the Indian territories under the British Crown. 
The concentration of authority at tlie Centre thus persisted. I’he 
other feature of the Act of 1861 which remains of contemporary 
importance is the power it gave to the Governor-General, in 
cases of emergency, to make ordinances having, for a iicriod 
not exceeding six months, the force of law.* 

133. It would be a mistake to think <rf the legislative councils 
established under the Act of 1861 as miniature parliaments or as 
containing the germ of responsible institutions. Their functions, 
indeed, were strictly limited to legislation which was in practice 
initiated by the Executive, and they were expressly forbidden 
to transact any business except the connderation and enactment 
of logialative measures, or to entertain any motion except a 
motion to introduce a Bill one having reference to a Bill 
actually introduced. The Montagu-Ohehnsford Beport sums up 

* gee sow seoMon 72 of tits Goraxamifi of hodia Aot Ifliis is tbe notbn 
wbkb was zescated to ia A|dl, 1828!, alter Mr. SiaAel, llie pTesideBt of fin 1*^ 
latfw AsaemUy, bad idbeed to a&m tvatief dfseoaElon or vote m tbe Covem- 
nwnt’a FnUio foteij Bifl. 
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its description of the character of these councils by a quotation 
borro'K’ed from the late Lord MacDonnell, which we reproduce. 

*' Hic character of the Icgislatire councOs established by the Act of 1861 
Is siiaply this, that th^ are conmuttees for the purpose of making laws — 
committees by means of which the executiye Gkivemment obtains advice 
and assistance in their legislation, and the public derive the advantage of full 
publicity being ensured at evezy stage of the law-making process, mthongh 
the Goveniment enacts the laws through its Council, private legislation being 
unknown, yet the public has a right to make itself heard, and the executive 
is bound to defend its legislation. And when the laws are once made, the 
executive is as much bound by them as the public, and the duty of enforcing 
them belongs to the courts of justice. £a later years there has been a 
growing deference to the opinions of important classes, even when they 
conflict with the conclusions of the Gkivemmait, and such conclusions are 
often modified to meet the wishes of the non-official members. StiU it would 
not be wrong to describe the laws made in the legislative coun(& as in 
reality the orders of Oovemment ; but the laws am made in a Tnarmw- which 
ensures publicity and discuadon, ate enforced by the courts and not by 
executive, oormot be changed but by the same deliberate and public process 
as that by which they were made, and can be enforced against the executive 
or in favour of individuals when occasion requires. 

*' The councils are not deliberative bodies with respect to any subject 
but that of the immediate I^islation before them. They cannot inquire into 
grievances, coll for information or examine the oonduot of the executive. 
The acts of administration cannot be impugned, nor can they be piopwly 
defended in suuh assemblira, except with reference to the particular measure 
under diaO(B8ion.”* 


INDIAN Councils Act of 1892. 

181. The next stage was reached in 1892. The IndiAs Councils 
Act of that year made a limited and indirect provision for the 
use of the method of election in filling up some of the non- 
official seats, both on tho provincial councils and on the Indian 
LegisUtive Council over which the Qovemor-Geueral presided. 
The word “ election ” was, however, never used in the statute; 
the process was described as nomination made on the recom- 
mendation of certain bodies. In the case of the Indian Legisla- 
tive Council, five more “ additional ” members were thus 
brought in, one being recommended by the non-official members 
of each of the four provincial councils, and one by the Calcutta 
Chamber of Commerce. In the ca^e of the provincial councUs, 
the majority of the non-official seats were filled by recom- 
mendation and the recommending bodies were for the most part 
muttifiipaUties and district boards. A species of indirect election 
was thus inaugnrated. At the same time the functions of the 
conncils were enlarged to the extent of discussing (though not 
of voting upon) the annual statement of revenue and e^ndi- 
tnre, and members had conferred npon them the right of 
addressing questions to the Executive. There still remained an 
offidal majority on the councils and there was still no approach 
to a parliamentary system. Indeed Lord Lufiexin, in whose 
time the suggestions were first put forward which later in a 


* Quoted in 1^/0 Bepoifs pwm. 64. 
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modified form resulted m the 1892 constitution, was careful to 
deny the implication. He wrote : — 

Our scheme may bo briefly described as a plan lor the enlai^gemcnii of 
our provincial councils, for tlic enhancement of their status, the multiplication 
of their functions, the partial intioductm into them of the elective principle, 
and the liberalization of tluir j^enerai character as political institutions. 
From this it might be ronciudoil that "ne *vverc conteniphtin? an approach, 
at all events, as far os the prorinces aie com emed, to English pariiamentaxy 
goveinment and an English conslittttional 8ucU 4^ concluJon vionld 

be very uide of the mark ; and it nould 1 e tuong r ♦ leive cither the India 
Office or the Indian public undtr so erromous an iinpitasiun. India is an 
integral portion, and it may be ^aid one of the xn^st im^fortant portions, of 
the mighty British Empire. Its destinies hav c b< en < onflded to the guidance 
of an alien race, whose function it is to arbirr.i.tc between a multitude of 
conflicting or antagoni'^tic intori 4 .ts, and its (Government is conducted in the 
name 0! a monarch u ho^e throne is in Ilnglund. ILe executive th it represents 
her impenum in India is an executive Erectly rejpon^i^ile not to any local 
authority, but to the Sovenngn and to the British Parli iineut. Xor uotdd 
its nicmbas divest themselves of this responsihiiity as long as Great Britain 
remains the paramount administrativo |xmer in India. But it is of tlie 
essence of constitutional government as Englishmen understand the term, 
that no adminutratiun should rcinam at the head of aflaiis which does not 
possess the iiece 8 *ary power* to carry out whatever mea*droB or poHoy it 
may consider to be ‘ for the imblic iutcrea^’ The moment those iiowers are 
■withheld, either by the Sovereign or Porb^ment, a constitutional execotivo 
rchigns its functions and gives way to those ■v\ho‘‘e superior influence with 
the constituencies has enabled them to otcziule its dechious, and -who 
consequently become answerable for whatevci Ime of procedure may be 
adopted in lieu of that retoxmncndcd by their predecessor*. In India this 
shifting of responsibility from one set of persons Lo another is under existing 
Circumstances imposfeible, for if any measure introduced into a legislative 
council ib vetoed by on advezse majorit3% the bbvemor canuot call upon the 
dissentients to take the place of his own official adviser.^, who are nominated 
by the Quoon-Emprcss on the advice oi the Secretary of State. Ck>nsequently 
the vote of the opposition in au Indian council would not be given under the 
heavy sense of responsibility which attaches to the vote o! a dissenting 
majority in a constitutional country ; while no rcqionsiblo executive could 
bo required to oaxiy on the government unless free lo inaugurate whatever 
measures it conoid^ necessary for the good and .safety of the State. It is, 
therefore, obvious, for this and many other reasons, that no matter to what 
degreo the liberalization of the councils may now take place, it wOl be 
nccGssaxy to leave in the bands of each provincial Government the ultimate 
dedaum upon aXl-important questions, and the paramount oontxol of its 
own polifiy. It is in this view that we have arranged that the nominated 
membesns In the council should outnumber the elocti^ members, at the same 
time lhat the Governor has been empowered to overrule his council whenever 
he feds himself called upon by circuinstanoes to do su/’ * 

Moklet-Minto Rbfoems of 1900. 

136. Bo matters remained until Lord Motley became Soesretewy 
of State and Lord Minto was Viceroy. The Morley-Miata 
Beforms of 1909 repreaented a '7ery considerable advance. The 
offidal majority in the provincial legislative councils was 
doned ; the siae these bodies was enlarged op to a maximum 
of 60 additional members in the larger povinces and 30 
in the smaller : and the greater part of these additional mconbers 
were non-officials who were elected either by groups of local 


* Quoted ffi H/C pant^. 68 , 
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AJtAonties, large landholders, trade associations or universities. 
In Bengal, the majoiity of the whole body was elected. The 
iiomentciis conclusion was reached that the Muhammadan com- 
'jjunltj as such should be specially represented (except in the 
ranjab, Burma, and the Central Provinces) by the addition of 
irom two to five members to each council, chosen by the vote 
of a separate Moslem electorate. The full significance of this 
decision is only to be appreciated when one remembers that 
Muhammadans also had their opportunity of influencing the 
choice made by the other electoral colleges, but the contention 
was that joint electoral bodies would never choose representatives 
who would be satisfactory to the Moslem community. We have 
set out elsewhere* the declaration made by Lord Minto on this 
subject : Lord Morley reluctantly, but explicitly, accepted the 
Moslem claim; and here began that recognition of communal 
lepresentation based upon the vote of a separate electoral roll, 
which has survived to this day and become a cardinal problem 
and ground of controversy at every revision of the Indian 
electoral system. 

1B6. The Morley-Minto scheme also reconstructed and enlarged 
the Indian Legi^tive Council. In addition to the Governor' 
General and the seven members of his Executive Council, it 
contained some 60 “ additional ” members of whom not more 
than 2b could be officials, while 27 of the remainder were not 
only non-officials but were elected. As in the case of the pro- 
\lncitii councils, the method of election was partly indirect, and 
partly dkect. Under the revised regulations, 13 members were 
elected by the non-official members of the provincial legislative 
councils, and two by the Chambers of Commerce of Calcutta 
aiid Bombay, while the laiger landowners in six provinces 
elected one member each, and six Muhammadans were returned 
by the vote of members of their own community. It will be 
observed that the distribution of seats on the Indian Legislative 
Council was such as to secure an official majority, and Lord 
Morley justified this by laying it down that the Governor- 
Generurs Council " in its legislative, as well as its executive 
clmracter, ^ould continue to be so constituted as to ensure 
its coustant and uninterrupted power to fulfil Ihe constitutional 
obligations that it owes, and must alwa;p owe, to His Majesty’s 
Government and to the Imperial Parliament.'’ The control 
exercised by the Executive over legislative functions was thus 
preserved, and we imagine that it was Lord Moriey’s view that 
this must necessarily be so, since he considered &at the only 
alternative was the control by the legislature of executive func- 
tions, and this was a result which und^ Indian conditions he 
eould not ocnutemplate. In a frequently quoted passage he 
declared, " If it could be said that this copter of refonns led 

* Appendix Tt, •"IMe oa the Hhttoiy of Sepasate MnhaBtBaedwn 
HQbitfcUh” infta p. 183. 
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directly or indirectly to the establishment of a parliamentary 
8}'&tem in India, 1, for one, would have nothing at ali to do 
with it.”* The Morley-Minto councils were given increased 
opportunities influencing policy by moving resolutions and 
askmg supplementary questions, and these powers were ezten> 
sively used; but the argument of numbers remained with the 
Central Government. 

The intimate Besponsibility of Fmrliament. 

137. A third feature of the government of British India which 
remained quite unimpaired down to the introduction of the 
Montagu Beforms was the supervising and contiolhng power, 
over the whole field of Indian legislation and administration, of 
the Home authorities — ^that is to say, of the Secretary of State 
with his constitutional responsibility to Parliament. He was 
assisted (as he still is) in many respects by a Council composed of 
members with special experience in India; Lord Morley placed 
two Indians on this body, and there are now three Indian 
members. When we come to describe the functions of the 
Secretary of State’s Council we shall point out how, in general, 
when a difference of opinion arises within it, the Secretary of 
State's decision is final, but that in certain matters the Secre> 
tary of State must act not only in his Council but with it. By 
this means it is sought to give additional protection to the 
revenues of India against possible misuse and to guard the ri^ts 
and interests of members of the Civil Semce who have been 
recruited through the India Office. But for our present purpose 
the important point is not the nature of the Secretary of State’s 
control but its range. Ultimate responsibility for every act of 
government must always rest somewhere, and as long as no 
portion of the final responsibility resided in India, it necessarily 
followed that all parts of it rested upon Whitehall and West* 
minster. This is not of oonrse to say that the actual executive 
government of India rested, or could rest, anywhere but in 
India itself ; but behind the Governor*GeneraI in Council, and 
co-extensive with all executive action, lay the theoreidcal 
responsibility of the Secretary of State, however much that 
theory might be modified in practice by the growth of conven- 
tion or the fact of dh^tance. 


* Hodse oi Isolds’ Delate Seo. 17 , IBOS. 
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CH.\PTEE 2.— PEINCIPLES OE THE EEFOEMS OF 1919. 

lo8. The aathors cf the Montagu-Chelmsford Eeport were 
thai 5 ,ed by the ajinoaneement of August, 1917, with the duty of 
de'ViSiug substautial stepo in the dnection of the gradual develop- 
ment of self-governing institutions, and the analysis contained 
in our preceding chapter provides a sketch of the situation 
with which they were faced and may help to explain the course 
wLcii they decided to take. ” No fm-ther development is 
po'^'-ible,’’ they wiote, ” unless we are going to give the people 
of India some re^iponsibihly for their own government.”* ” The 
process will begin in local affairs which we have long Rin<»a 
intended and promised to make over to them ; the time has come 
foi uJ'.aiice also in some subjects of provincial concern; and 
it wnl proceed to the complete control of provincial matters, 
and thence, in the course of time and subject to the proper dis- 
charge of Imperial responsibilities, to the control of matters con- 
cerning all Induu We make it plain that such limitations on 
powers as we aie now proposing are due only to the obvious fact 
that tune is nece'sarj' m order to train both representatives and 
elctfc^ates for the woik which we desire them to undertake: 
and that we offer Indiaiib opportunities at short intervals to 
proie the piogiess thev arc makii^, and to make good their 
claim, not by the method of agitation but by positive demon- 
stration, to the further stages lu self-government which we have 
just indicated.” I The proposals, therefore, of the Eeport were 
not put forward as constituting a final solution, but as providing 
for a stage on the journey to a goal. How soon, and how far 
the next stage was to be entered upon and carried forward — 
these were questions whicli the authors of the Eeport deliberately 
left over for future discussion, and declared must be decided, 
when the time came, by the difficult and indeed invidious method 
of forming a judgment as to the natoe of the results already 
attained. 

The plan of proceeding with the help of periodic Commissions 
of Tnqniry is expounded in more than one paragraph of the 
Eeport, and was justified by reference to the terms of the 
announcement of 1917. So far as the appointment of the 
present Statutory Commission is concerned, this was provided 
iar and insisted upon by what is now section 84A of the Govern- 
ment of India Act. But the authors of the Joint Eeport went 
further ; they wrote : — 

'* It is our dodro to rerive ibe process by which the Kfiaits of India were 
|ieiiodics% Bobjeoted to semohiog review by inveetigalang bodies a|ipdnted 
vitb tbs approval of Buefiament its^ ; sod wa propose^ tihecefors, Ibai the 
farther coarse of ooostitnifoaal devek^ment is the country, togertdMc 
the othor xuatters just enmeiated, sU from tbne to time M etaliatiy 
iavsstl^ted at intemls of twdv« yean, a period wI4<di npimnnii^the.Bfe 
«f four coannls under the eskting regulations.** t 

* M/0 BspCKt, pen. 17A t U/0 Bepeeti paia. 170. 

t M/0 para. SfiS and 288. 
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The proposal of further periodic Ciommissions found no con- 
firmation in the language of the Government of India Act, 
and we shall have occasion, later in our Beport, to indicate 
our view as to the inexpediency of fixing in advance by Statute 
the dates at which reconsideration of the constitutional problem 
should take place. At present, however, we are concerned 
with describing the main principles of the Keforms instituted 
in 1919, and not with the times and methods by which they 
might come under further review. 

The Four Formulae. 

189. The Beport, before attempting to work out any detailed 
plans, laid down, in the shape of formulae, four governing 
principles which were to be embodied in the new constitutional 
structure. These four formulae were as follows : — 

(i) “ There ^ould be, as far as possible, complete 
popular control in local bodies and the largest possible 
independence for them of outside control.”* 

We shall take occasion to point out, when we deal with local 
self-government In India, that the hteral application of this 
formula might be understood to involve the result that local 
authorities are to go their own way. and are not to be kept 
op to the mark by the effective supervision of a headquarters 
department, notwithstanding that the local body diaws a part 
of its revenues from headquarters funds. So understood or so 
applied, we think the proposition is inimical to good adminis- 
tration and not in the least necessary for the development of 
responsible government. It seems to as that the proportion 
has been a good deal misunderstood in some quarters in India, 
and this we shall farther consider later on, but its application 
is a matter rather of ordinary statute law than of constitutional 
structiire, and for this reason the three formulae which follow 
are of more fundamental impoitance. 

(ii) ” The provinces are the domain in which the 
earlier steps towards the progressive realisation of respon- 
sible government should be taken. Some measure of 
responsibility should be given at once, and our aim is to 
give complete responsibility as soon as conditions permit. 
This involves at once giving the provinces the largest 
measure of independence, legislative, administrative, and 
financial, of the Government of India which is compatible 
niih the due discharge by the latter of its own responsi- 
bilities.”t 

(ill) " The Government of India musli remain wholly 
responsible to Parliament, and saving such responsibilify, 
its authority in essential mattem must remain indisputable, 
pending experience of the effect of the changes now to be 
introduced in the Provinces. In ibe meantime the Indian 
Ii^islative Onncil should be enlaced and made more 

* M/C Beport. psia. 188. t H/0 Bepexet, peia. 189. 
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represeutative, and its opportunities of influencing Govern- 
ment increased.”* 

{hi " In proportion as the foregoing changes take effect, 
the control of Parhament and the Secretary of State over 
the Gtovemment of India and provincial Governments mubt 
be relaxed.” t 

If these last throe propositions are contrasted with the three 
cardinal points of the pie-Eeform structure upon which we ha've 
dwelt in our previous chapter, it will be plain that the prin- 
ciples at the babe of the Reforms of 1919 struck at the essentials 
of the preiious sjstcm. Authority, instead of being concen- 
trated at the Centre, was to be in large measure devohed on 
the provinces; the opportunities of the Central Legislature for 
influencing the Government of India were to be increased; the 
contiol of Parliament over the whole of Indian government was 
to be modified by maikiug out a portion of the provincial field 
in which it would be no longer exeicised. 

Departures from the Joint Report. 

340. It is important to bear m mind that the recommendations of 
the ilontagu-Clielmsford Eepoit were not in all respects adopted 
and carried out by the sections of the Government of India Act, 
1939. The Bill, as intiodnced, represented the result of dis- 
cussions which had taken place between the Government of 
liidia, the provincial Governments, and the Imperial Govern- 
ment. In the course of its passage through Parliament it was 
amended in some material respects in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Joint Select Committee of both Houses 
of Parhament to which it was referred, of which Committee 
Mr. Montagu was an mfluential member. For example, the 
Report devised a plan by which the Government of India could 
secure the passage of legislative measures which it regarded as 
essential, notwithstanding the opposition of the majority of the 
Legislative Assembly, by carrying its Bill thiough an Upper 
House in which there was an ofificial majority. The Viceroy*s 
assent to a measure so canied through the Upper House nullified 
the effect of its rejection by the Lower House,! This, we con- 
ceive, was in accordance with the third of the formulae set out 
above. The Lower House would have enjoyed increased 
“ opportonities of influencing Government,” but the authority 
of the Goveroment of India " in essential matters ” nevertheless 
would remain ” indisputable.” It was manifestly an important 
alteration for the Joint Select Committee to moiif:^ the scheme, 
as it did, by making the assent of tte legislative Assembly 
ffisential to the passage of all legislation, subject to the power 
of '&0 Governor-General in cases of emergency to plaoe a new 
taw upon flbe Statute Book, by mere certification, witii or with- 
out th e aarent of the OouBcil of State, and witib out any con- 

t flto below Tact IX, eh. ^ paiea. 
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^.mrence from the other branch of the Legislature. The Act of 
1919 contained other departures from the scheme of the Eeport. 
We will give two further examples. In the realm of provincial 
goteinment, Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford had proposed 
tliat if the provincial Government found it impossible to carry 
tl "ough the unicameral provincial council legislation of a certain 
chiracter which the Governor deemed essential, the Bill might 
be referred to a Grand Committee constituted for the purpose, 
composed m pait of members «ielected by the provincial council, 
but with a nominated majority.* The view of this Grand Com- 
mittee would ultimately prevail, even though the provincial 
legislature remained obdurate. All this was rejected by the 
Joint Select Committee on the ground that it was better, in 
cases where the ultimate responsibility rested with the Governor 
and his Executive Council, for the ovemding of the legislatme 
to take place, without ^^uise, by the direct method of 
certification. It will be observed that this change made bj the 
Joint Select Committee in the provincial sphere is analogous to 
the departure from the scheme of the Joint Repoit, desciibed in 
the central spheie. 

A second illustration, which is of great imiiortance to show how 
widely the Government of India Act departed in some respects 
from the recommendations of the Joint Eeport, is concerned 
With the Budget. Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsfoid laid it 
down that “ the budget will be introduced in the Legislative 
Assembly, but the Assembly will not vote it. Eesolutions 
upon budget matters and upon all other questions, whether 
moved in the Assembly or in the Council of State, will continue 
to be advisory in character.” t 

The Government of India Bill was introduced into Parliament 
with a clause drafted to correspond with this recommendation* 
but the Joint Select Committee altered this, and in its Eeport 
to the two Houses of Parliament pointed attention to the 
insertion of " a new provision for the submission of the Indian 
Budget to the vote of the Legislative Assembly.” These 
matters may now be regarded as of little more than histode 
interest, but we think that it is not without importance to bear 
in mind that the Act of 1919 did not in these, and some other, 
respects follow the plan ci the Joint Eeport. Mr. Montagu, as 
we have already said, was a member of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee, and, as fsx as we know, ooncuired in the changes. 

But in most respects the scheme of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Eeport was translated into law, and the formulae set out above 
are the framework to which the oonstitutioa owes its ihape. 
'Accordin^y, it is in the d(»nain of the provinces that the most 
substsntiiu steps prescribed by the announcement of August SOth, 
1917, have been taken, smd it is in the povinces that an account 
of the pgresent constitution must h^io. 

* Bepialk sanoi 2Si-8. See bdow Part cli. 4, pua. IM, Note. * 
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OHAPTEE 8.-THE PEOVIKCIAL FIELD. 

141. What the Eeforms efiected in delimiting a provincial field 
(as in much else) cannot be discovered by leadmg the Act of 
1919 alone. Devolution to the provinces was carried out by 
rales made under the Act and approved by both Houses of Psurlia- 
ment. These rules are known as the Devolution Eules. In this 
connection, it is far more important for those who are now to 
undertake the responsibility of deciding what is to be done, to 
appreciate the effect of these statutory rules than to search for 
a picture of the present constitution in the Act itself. We 
shall endeavour to state the result in non-technical language, 
without drawing further distinction between a rule and a section 
of the Act. But first it must be clearly understood that the 
provincial devolution thus effected, whether in the legislative, 
the administrative, or the financial sphere, takes place only 
with reference to the nine major provmces, called in the Act 
the " (Governors’ Provinces.” The rest of British India, so 
far as the devolution of authority from the centre is concerned, 
remains essentially in tiiie same position as b^ore the pimmng 
of the Act ol 1919, and the present treatment of those areas 
which lie outside the nine major provinces will be described in 
Chapter 9 below, dealing with the Central (Government. Here 
we are concerned only with the nine provinces of Madras, 
Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar and 
Orissa, the Central Provinces, Assam and Burma. In the case of 
each of these, the demarcation between the central and the pro- 
vincial field is identical ; in the subdivision of provincial subjects 
between ” reserved ” and ” transferred ” (with which we deal 
later in Chapter 5), there are a few variations between province 
and province. 


Central and Provincial Subjects. 

142. In respect of these nine provinces, the method followed 
is to classify subjects, for the purpose of distinguishing the func- 
tions of provincial Gbvemments and legislatures from the 
functions of the Central Government and Legislature, by dividing 
them into ” Central Subjects ” and ” Provincial Subjects." We 
reproduce, as an Appendix, at the end of this chapter,* the 
Schedule to Eole 3 of the Devolution Eules, which contains tiiis 
distribution. In such distributions the question arises as to 
the side of the line on which subjects which happen to be 
omitted are to fall ; in the cose of India, the answer is given 
by the last item in the list of central s;nbjeota. Any matter 
not included among provincial subjects is central ; the nndistri- 
bnted residue thus follows the Canadian, and not the Australian, 
model. If any doubt arisoi as to whether a particulaae matter 
does or docs not relate to a provincial subject, the Governor- 
General in Council finally decides the questbn; there is no 


• Appendix n., p. 126 . 
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room for appeal to the law courts in such a case. Tne prin- 
ciple of di'scruuinaiion between central and provincial subjects 
13 that, where extra-provincial interests predominate, the subject 
iS treated as central, while on the other hand ad subjects in 
which the interests of a particular proiinee esseiitially pre- 
dominate are provincial. Accordmgly, military matters, foreign 
affairs, tariffs and custmns, railways, posts and telegraphs, 
income tax, currency, coinage and the public debt, commerce 
and shipping, and civil and cruninal law are among the central 
subjects, .^ong provincial subjects are local pelf-go\eniment. 
medical administration and public health, education with cer- 
tain exceptions), public works and in-igation, land revenue 
administration, famine rehef, agriculture, forests, and what !> 
popularly called “ law and order.*’ Q?here is, however, no item 
with this title— the phrase may be treated rs covenr.g item 3^ 
" police,” item 39 ” prisons,” and a poit’on of item IT 
“ administration of justice.” It ia indeed of special importance 
to remember that " law and order ” covero the subsidiary 
magistracy as well as police. 

143. The subjects earmarked as proMucial may be regarded 
as BO classiffed both for purposes of administration and for pur- 
pQ&es of legislation. But, although topics are thus distiibuted, 
the Central Legislature remains theoretictilly entitled to legislate 
over the whole field and no challenge can arise as to whether a 
given piece of legislation has been earned by the light legis- 
lature. For, by Section 84 (2) of the Government of Indii 
Act ” the vahdity of any Act of the Indian legislatuxe or any 
local legislature shall not be open to question in any legal 
proceedings on the ground that the Act affects a provincial 
subject or a central subject, as the case may be.” There aie 
a number of subjects about which a provincial council may not 
legislate without the previous sanction of the Governor-General 
[Section 80 A (8)], but here again the way is blocked to jirevent 
any Court or Judge deciding that the provincial law is invalid 
because the previous sanction of the Governor-General has not 
been obtained — ^for his subsequent a^ent (which is in any case 
necessary to make a provincial Act valid) cures the defect. 
Couversely, the previous sanction of the Governor-General in 
required before the Central Le^slature can trench upon the field 
wnmh is prima faeie ptovincial [Section 67 (2) (i) and tii)]. 
Thus the Indian constitution has adopted an ingenious method 
of securing in practice a distribution of topics between the 
Central Legislatuxe and provincial legislatures while avoiding 
the danger of technical obections bmng raised and litigation pro- 
moted on the plea that the wrong legislature has passed the 
Aet and that, therefore, it is a nullity. 

jUtodoAiQii fA WiamM Sooim 

144. Besides marking out for the promces a legislative and 
administrative sphere, the reformea Constitution effected a 
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delimitat-ion of bources of revenue for purposes of provincial 
jSlnance. It was a prime object to do so. “ Our first aim " 
ran the Report, “ has been to find some means of entirely 
sej.aif.tinj the resources of the central and provincial Qovern- 
meutd.”* Again, this purpose is carried out by Rules, which 
allocate certain classes of revenue, such as land revenue and 
excise on alcoholic liquor, to provincial Governments, while 
customs and income tax, for example, remain sources of central 
revenue. It will tend to clearness and completeness of treat- 
ment to describe the existing financial arrangements, whether 
central or provincial, in a single compartment, and we therefore 
propose to deal with the whole topic in a later part of our Report 
under the head of “ The System of Public Finance.* 't 

APPENDIX n. 

Devolution Rules. Schedule I. 

PART L---CENT?RAL SUBJECTS. 

1. (a) Defence of India and all matters connected with His hlajest/a Naval, 
Military, and Air Forces in India, or with His M[ajesty*s Indian Msurine Service 
or with any other force raised in India, other than military and armed police 
wholly maintained by local Governments. 

(b) Naval and miliiaty works and cantonments. 

2. E^mal relations, including naturalisation and aliens, and pilgrimagei 
beyond India. 

3. Bdbtiona with States in India. 

4. Political charges. 

5. Communications to the essitent described tuader the folbwing heads, namely:*-** 

(o) Railways and estra^municipal tramwa;i^'S, in so far as they axe not 
classified as provincial subjects under entry 6 (d) of Part n of this Schedule 

(t) aircraft and all matters connected therewith ; and 

(c) inland uaiczways, to an extent to be declar^ by rule made by the 
Governor General m Council or by or under legislation by the Indian 
legislature. 

6. Shipping and navigation, including Upping and navigation on inland 
waterways In eo far as declared to be a central subject In accordance with entry 

7* light-houses (Includmg thdr approaches), beacons, lightships, and buoys. 

8. Port quarantine and marine hospitals. 

0. Ports declared to bo major ports by rule made by the Governor General in 
Council or by or under Legislation by tho Indian leg^ture. 

10. Posts, telegraphs and telephones, including wireless instailations* 

11. Customs, cotton excise duties, income salt, and other sources of 

nmones. 

is! 

14. Savings banks. 

15. Ibe Indian Andil Department, as deinsd in rales £ramed under seotUm 
96 D (i) of the Aot. 

16. hv, including lavra legaxding siatus, piopartv, <dT0 idgbts and 
lisUliiiies. and civil procedoie. 

17. Omnmenie, tnnlmiiiDg hn-pV^ng and insunmoe. 

18t Tcadtog and otlmr asaociationse 


* M/OBepoit, panhSOO. 

t Fart V of tliii vobunOi pp. 382 to 977 below. 
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19. Control of production, supply, and distribution of any articles in respect 
of which control by a central authority is declared by role made by the Governor 
General in Council or by or under legislation by the Xndisin legislature to be 
essential in the public interest, save to the extent to which in such rule or 
legislation such control is directed to be exercised by a local Government, 

20. De\ro!opment of industries, in cases where such development by central 
authority is declared by order of the Goremor General in Council, made after 
consultation with the local Government or bcal Govemments concerned, 
expedient in the public interest. 

21. Control of cultivation and manufacture of opium, and sale of opium for 
export. 

22. Stores and statio .ery, both imported and indigenous, required for Imperial 
Departments. 

23. Control of petroleum and cxpbsives. 

24. Geological survey. 

25. Control of mineral development, in so far as such control is reserved to the 
Governor Creneral in Council under rules made or &an tioned by the Secretary 
of Slate, and regulation of mines. 

26. Botanical survey. 

27. Inventions and designs. 

28. Copyright. 

29. Emigration from, and immigration into, British India, and inter-provincial 
migration. 

30. Criminal law. Including criminal procedure. 

31. Central police organization. 

32. Control of arms and ammunition, 

33. Central agencies and institutions for research (inciuding observatories)* 
and for professi >nal or technical training or promotbn of special studies. 

34. Ecclesiastical administration, including European cemeteries. 

33. Survey of India. 

36. Archaeobgy. 

37. Zoological Survey, 

38. Meteorology. 

39. Census and statistics, 

40. AB-Iudia services. 

41. Legislation iu regard to any provincial subject, in so far ab such subject is in 
Part n of this Schedule stated to be subject to le^siation by the Indian k^sUturs, 
and any powers relating to such subject reserved by legislation to the Governor 
General in Council. 

42. Terntoxial changes, other than jntra-provincial, and declaration of Uws 
in conneetbn therewith. 

43. B^lation of ceromonlal, titles, orders, precedence, and civil uniform. 

44. Immovable prepay in the possession of the Governor General in Couuf il. 

46. The Public Bcrvico Commission. 

46. All matters oxpiessly excepted by the pcovisbns of Part II of Ihib Schedule 
from inclusion among provincial subjects. 

47, Ail other matters not included among provincial subjects under Part 11 
of this Schedule. 


PART n,--PROVINCIAL SUBJECTS- 

[Some of these Provincial subjects are ** tinnsferred,” the rest are 
** reserved.*^ The transferred Provincial Subjeots are set out in Heiiedub 
n to Rule 6 of the Devolution Bubs. Ihis schedob b not given separately 
hem, but the trarisfcrred subjects ace those marked with an asterisk. Except 
wheittoi^cnvlae indicated in tim subjects so marked are transferr^ 

in aU Gbveemes’ provinces* J 

’*'1. Loco! self-^govsmment, that is to say, matters relating to the constltutk«i 
and powers of municipal corporations, imptovement trusts, dbtriot boardSi 
mining boards of health, and other local anthoxitbs established in a province for 



the purpc£c cf local tself-goverxnment, ezcitisive of matters arising under the 
Cantonments Act, 1910 ; subject to legislation by the Indian legislature as 
recardr: — 

the powers of such autL.rlties to borrow otherwise than from a 
provincial government, and 

Ja) the levying by such authorities cf taxation not included in Schedule II 
to the Schedded Taxes Rubs. 

*2, Medical administratior. Including hespit *l3* dispensaries, and a^sylums, and 
yrovision for medical education. 

*3. Public health and sanitatlcn i^nd vi^tl statistics ; subject to legislation by 
the Indian legislature in respect to infectious and contagious diseases to such 
extent as may be declared by any Act of thf^ Indian legislature. 

♦4. Pilgrimages witbin British India. 

''f5. Educati jn ; provided that— 

(a) the following subjects ahail be excluded, namely 

(i) the Benares Hindu Univer«*ity, the Aligarh Muslim University anl 
such other Universities constituted after the commencement of those 
rules as may be declared by the Governor-General in Oounoil to be 
central subjects, and 

(li) Chiefs’ Colleges and any institution maintained by the Governor 
General in Council for the benedt of members of His l^tajesty’s Forces 
or cf other public servants or of the children of such members or servants; 
and * 

(b) the following subjects shall be subject to legislation by the Indian 
ie^atnre, namely 

the definition of the jurisdiction of any Univeraty outside the province 
in w^hich it is situated. 


Public works, other than those falling under entry 14 of this Part and 
included under the following he^ids, namely 

(a) construction and maintenance of provincial buildhogs used or intended 
for any puxpo^ in connection with the adnoinistration of the province ; and 
care of hist^cal monuments, with the exception of ancient monuments as 
defined in sootion 2 (1} of the Ancdent Monuments Preservation Act, 1904, 
which are for the time being declared to be protected monuments under 
section 3 (1) of that Act ; provided that the Governor-General in Council 
may, by not^catlon in the Gazette of India,” remove any such monument 
from the oparailon of this exception, either absdtutely or subject to such 
conditlous as he may, after consoliation with the local Qtmftxmmt or local 
Governments concerned, prescribe; 

i (i) roads, bridges, femes, tunned, ropeways, causeways and other moans 
of cKmmmnioaluon, subject to the provisions of rule 12A, of these Rules, and 
of any acdeca made theceonder; 

(c) tramways within xmmicipd areas; and 

(4 Hg^t am feeder railways and extrormunlclpal tramways, in so far as 
tff C v id oo. lor their ooMrae^n and mana^ment is made by provincial 
$ subject to kgislatton by the Indian l^latixre in the case d any 
such railway or tcamway which is in physical oonneefjon with a main line 
or is buSt on the *fa^*>* gauge as an adjacent ‘wftain ifn**- 

7. Water suppIioEf, ltx%atioii and canals, dxslnage and embankments, water 
storage and water power; subject to le^udation by the Xndian legpislattire with 
ssjgard to matters of inter-provinclal ooncem or afibotiqg the relai^ons cS a 
with any other territoiy. 


I Bteopean and An^hadian Eduoaiaon is trxumfccxed 0% fa Burma. 
Ihansfemdi in aB Go smor's pmviuoea lomept Assam^ the mEcepilon 
tlwfttlmeaiMFtractto inlmanaeof lesIdesicaaofGof^^ 
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8, Land revenue administration as described under the following heads, 
nimely, — 

(а) assessment and collection of land revenue ; 

(б) maintenance of land records, survey for revenue purposes, recorda-of- 
rights ; 

(c) laws regarding land tenures, relations of landlords and tenants, 
collection of rents ; 

(d) Courts of Wards, incumbered and attached estates ; 

(e) land improvement and agricultural loans ; 

(/) colonization and disposal (subject to any proviuons or restrictions that 
may be prescribed by the Secretary of State in Council under section 30 of 
the Act) of Grown Isada not in the possession of the Governor-General in 
Council, and alienation of land revenue ; and 

(ff) management of Government estates. 

9. Famine relief . 

*10. Agriculture, including research insUtates, experimental and demonstration 
farms, introduction of improved methods, provision for agricultural education, 
protection against destructive insects and pests, and prevention of plant diseases; 
subject to legislation by the Indian Logiriature in respect to destructive insects 
and pests and plant diseases to such extot as may be declared by any Act of the 
Indi^ Legislature. 

*11. Cl^ Veterinary Department, including provision for veterinary training, 
improvement of stnok, and pxevenrion of animal diseases ; subject to Legislation 
by the Indian Leg!siature in respect to animal diseases to such extent as may be 
declaied by any Aut of the Indian Legislature. 

*12. Fisheries. 

*13, Co-operative Societies. 

*114. Forests, including preservation of game therein and all buildings and 
works executed by the Forest Department; subject to legislation by the Indian 
Legislature as re^gsrds disforestation of reserved forests. 

15. Land acquisition ; subject to legislation by the Indian Legislature. 

*16. Excise, that is to say, the control of production, manufacture, possession, 
transport, purchase, and sale of alcoholic liquor and intoxicating dr^, and the 
levying of excise duties and licence fees on or in relation to such arlicl^, but 
exclu^g, in the case of opium, control of cultivation, manufacture and sale for 
export. 

17. Administration of justice^ including oonstitation, powers, maintenance and 
organisation of courts of civil and arizoinal juriadiciiou within the province ; 
subject to legislation by the Indian Legislatoia as regards High Courts, Chief 
Courts and Courts of Judicial OommisBionjers, and any eoi^ of criminal 
jurisdiction. 

18. Pruvinoial law reports. 

19. Administrators General and Ofdcial Trustees ; subject to legislation by the 
Indian Le^^ture. 

20. Non^judioial stamps, subject to IcgudatiQa by the Indian Legislature, and 
judicial stamps, subject to legislation by the Indian Legislatore, as regards 
amount of coi^ fees levied in rdation to suits and proceedings in the High Courts 
under their original jurisdiction. 

*21. Registration oi deeds and documents ; subject to legislation by the Indian 
Legislaturo. 

*22. R^istration of births, deaths, and marri^es ; subject to legislation by 
the Indian L^i^islature for such classes as the Indian Legislature may determine. 

*23, Reli^ous and charitable endowments. 

24. Development of mineral resources which are Government property, subject 
to r les made or sanctioned by the Secretary of State, but not includh^ the 
regulation of mines. 

24a» Ocmfxol of production, supply and distribution of any aridolss to the 
extent to whksh by rule mode by the Governor General in Ocnincil or by or under 
legislation by the ludiaa Legisls^^ such control is directed to be exercised by a 
local 


t Trsnsfeexed In Bombay and Burma only* 
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*^25. Dc\ele]Liiiejut of iLdustries, including industrial researcii and tccbnica 
ed ration. 

2 > Industtia! matters included under the following heads, namely, — 

(c) factories; 

fi} settlement of labour disputes ; 

(c) electricity; 

(d) boilers; 

W gas; 

ff) smoke nuisances ; and 

(g) welfare of labour, including proTident funds, industrial insuranc 
(general, health and accident), and housing ; 
subject os to heads (a), (6), (c), (d), and (g) to le^Qation by the Indian Legislature 

♦J27. Ftores and stationery, subject, in the case of imported stares anri 
stationery, to sneh rules as may be prescribed by the Secretary of State in CouncI] 

*28. Adulteration of foodstuffs and other articles ; subject to legislation by 
Indian Legislature os r^rds impoii and e:spart trade. 

*29. Weights and measures ; subject to legislation by the Indian Legislatun 
as regards standards. 

30. Ports, except such ports as may be declared by rules made by the Govemo 
General in Coundl or by or under Indian legislation to be major poris. 

3 ' . inland waterways, including shipping and navigation thereon so far as no 
deelarod by the Ooremor General in Council to be central subjects, but subjec 
as regards inland steam vessels to Ic^Iation by the Indian Legidature. 

32. Police, including railway police ; subject, in the cose of railway police, t( 
such conditions as regards limits of jurisdiction and railway contributions t( 
cost of maintenance as the Governor General in Council may determine. 

33. The following miscellaneous matters, namely, — 

*t(a) regulation of betting and gambling ; 

*t{h) prevention of cruelly to animals ; 

*t(c} protection of wild birds and animals ; 

(d) control of poisons, subject to legislation by the Indian Legislature 

(e) control of vehicles, subject, in the case of motor vehicles, to legis* 
latlon by the Indian Legislature as regards licences valid throughout Brltisl 
India; and 

*t(/) control of dramatic p<n^crmances and cinematographs, subject t 
fcgi^tion by the Indian Legislature in regard to sanction of films fo 
e:diibition. 

34. Control of newspapers, books and printing presses ; subject to Icgislatioi 
by tbe Indian Legislataie. 

33. Coroners. 

36. Excluded areas. 

37. Odminal tribes ; subject to l^laMon by the Indian Legislature. 

38. European vagmey ; subject to legislation by the Indian Legislature. 

39. Priso^ptisonem (except persons detoined under the Bengal State Prisozier. 
Begulaticn, 1818, the Madees ^te Prisoneacs Begulation, 1819, or the Bomba:i 
Begulation, XXV of 182^) and leformatoieB ; subjeat to le^^tion by the Ihdiai 
LeiUlature. 

Pomds end pmrnUm of cattle tmpmu 

Treasure tro^ 

*42. libniieB {oawpt tb, Impacial Xjkai;} and mwantos (exoopt tiie Ijodiia 
IfowDin, tbs Imptdol Wu mimm, sod tbs Tiotaria Msmoria}, Galcatta) tax 
ZoojQgft^ Oaidcna. 

43. FWTiaeisI Gcnrecnmeat Bnsaae. 

44. EteotloDs iae Indiim and piorinaial I^latnns ; snbjeot to rnleB fzamei 

wadu neotSem 64 (j) mi 72 a Act. 

49k BagahildanrfmediiiwlMdidiherpcifeeaicmalq pa li fl osii o m 
srikjeniit In by the LegUatune* 

$ Qafy Stons wnd Stotbmeiy rsqubeed for iro]»f«sted d^partasmto sis tniH 

fsnsdL 

f f!mi»fen!ed to B^inw aafy. 
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46. Local Fund Audit, that is to say, the audit by Grovermnent agency of 
ncome and espenditure controlled by lo^ bodies. 

47. Control, as defined by rule 0, of members of all-India and provincial 
lervices serving within the province ; and control subject to legislation by the 
Endian Legislature, of public services within the province other than all-India 
services. 

48. Sources of provincial revenue, not included under previous heads 
whetl er : — 

(a) taxes included in the Schedules to the Scheduled Taxes Buies ; or 
{b) taxes not included in those Schedules, which ari‘ imposed by or under 
provincial legislation which has received the previous sanction of the G ^vemor 
General. 

49. Borrowing of money on the sole credit of the province ; subject to the 
provisions of the Local Government (Borrowing) Rules. 

oO. Imposition by legislation of pxmishmonts by fine, penalty, or imprisonmait 
fer enforcing any law of the province relating to any provincial subject ; subject 
to legislation by the Indian Legislature in the case of any subject in respect of 
which such a limitation is imposed under these rules. 

51. Any matter which, though falling within a central subject, is declared by 
the Governor General in Council to be of a merely local or private nature within 
the pro\ince. 
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CHAPTER 4.— THE PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURE. 

145. In each of the eight major provinces to which the Reforms 
of 1919 originally applied, the new Act set up a unicam^l and 
triennial legislature called a Legislative Council, and a similar 
arrangement was applied to Burma when it was created a 
Governor’s province in 1923. Political ideas are so rapidly 
assimilated by Indian progressives and the sense of novelty so 
quickly wears oil that it is really necessary to pause and appreciate 
the extent of the transformation. Less than ten years ago there 
was not a province in India in which parliamentary institutionB 
existed. The Morley-Minlo legislative coundls, with power to 
legislate and to advise, but with no effective administrativecontrol, 
had been presided over by the Head of the provincial Executive 
himself — ^the Governor in the three Presidencies, the Lieutenant- 
Governor or Chief Commissioner elsewhere — and naturally ho 
exercised an exceptional influence over all deliberations. The 
new councils (in accordance with a change of plan made by the 
Joint Select Committee), instead of being presided over by the 
Governor, have a president who after the first four years is 
elected by the members themselves. The Morley-Minto legis- 
lative councils had, indeed, still embodied the idea that 
the Executive Government should be expanded for the purposes 
of law-making. In five out of the nine provinces directly 
affected by the Reforms there had been “ one man ” government, 
i.e., the head of the Executive had no Executive Councillors to 
assist him. As for the “ additional ” members of the Morley- 
Mmto legislative councils, they had been chosen by the method 
we have detailed in an earlier paragraph ; no general franchise 
and no territorial constituencies existed ; and the powers of the 
councils were limited in the way we have described. The Morley- 
Minto Constitution had only lasted nine years when the auih<H» 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report declared that it had exhausted 
its usefulness.* In particular, they criticised the lack of any 
real connection between the primary voter and the member who 
snt in the coundls, except in constituencies composed of some 
special class or community, such as landlords and the Muham- 
madans. And they declared that “ the work of odlii^ into 
exiiftenoe an electorate capable of bearing the weight d! 
responsible government is still to be done ; and, as we shall see, 
the difficulties are great and it is likely to be a work of time.”f 
It is) we think, only fair to remember, in estimating the 
success of the new legislative councils, that what was being 
attempted was an entirely new departure and that this new 
departure was inaugurated less than a decade ago. 


* iiJO paia. 100. 

t Bepoit, pata. 83. 
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Composition o! the Legislative Councils. 

146. The Act of 1919 provides that at least 70 per cent, of the 
members of a legislative council shall be elected members (in 
the case of Burma 60 is substituted for 70 per cent.) and that 
not more than 20 per cent, shall be “ official members ”. To 
a British Member of Parliament, at any rate, the conception in 
the phrase “ official members ” needs some explanation. An 
“ offidal,” withm the meaning of the Act, is a person in the 
whole-tune divil or military service of the Crown in India and 
remunerated as such. He may be in the All-India cadres, like 
a member of the Indian Civil Service, or in the provincial 
service. The definition, of course, has nothing to do with race, 
and both British and Indian officials have been added to the 
councils. What is involved, therefore, is that certain member'- 
of the permanent cml service of the country also perform duties 
of a parliamentary kind. Thus, in the course of the evolution 
of Indian government we have passed from the stage in which 
an executive council was enlarged for the purposes of law- 
making by including certain “ additional ” members, to the 
stage where a body which is primarily discharging legislative 
functions and which consists for the most part of elected members 
is completed by adding to it certain permanent officials who are 
agents of the Executive. An “ official member ” is an official 
who is appointed by the Oovemor to serve on the provincial 
council. He is not necessarily a member of the Governor’s 
Executive Council, though the Executive Councillors are among 
the official members. Besides elected and official members, 
there is a third stream of contribution to make up the whole, 
and this is provided through nomination by the Governor of non- 
officials. Nomination is resorted to for two purposes. lu some 
cases It is the method adopted for securing a spokesman for a 
class or community which would otherwise go unveprebented. 
In other cases a nominated seat is filled by the Goveiuoi in the 
exercise of his general discretion, to redress inequalities or to 
fill up an undesirable gap. The Monta^-Chehnsford Report did 
not itself prescribe the exact composition of the legislative 
councils, but left tbm to be considered by a special Committee 
appointed for the purpose, which visited India under the presi- 
dency of Lord Southborough. The recommendations of this 
Eranebise Committee, which also covered the Central Legislature, 
are recorded in a bulky volume containing a number of appen- 
dices and presenting the results of a minute examination of the 
problems of firanolnse, distribution of seats, qualificsition of 
candidates, nomination, and official representation over the whole 
area then under treatment. These recommendations were con- 
sidered by the authorities and the approved arrangements were 
embodied in Electoral Rules, made under a sectioB of the Act, 
after they had been considered and reported on by the tTmni 
Select Committee of both Houses appdnted to revise them. So 
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far as the actual composition of the nine legislative councils is 
concerned, the existing distribution is as follows : 



1. 

Statutory 

2. 

Elected. 

3. 

Nominated 

of&dals, 

plus 

Executive 

Councillors. 

4. 

Nominated 

non- 

ofOicials, 

5, 

Actual 

total 

Madras 

118 

98 

7+4 

23 

132 

Bombay 

111 

86 

16+4 

9 

114 

Bengal 

125 

114 

12+4 

10 

140 

United Provinces 

118 

100 

15+2 

6 

123 

Punjab 

83 

71 

13+2 

8 

94 

Bihar and Orissa 

98 

76 

13+2 

12 

103 

Central Provinces ... 

70 

65 

8+2 

8 

73 

Assam 

53 

39 



53 

Burma 

! 

92 

80 

14+2 

mm 

103 


The precise fignios Tar; from tune to time as between columns 3 and 4^ mnioe 
the number of olBcial membetes is usually less than the maximum authorised. 


Franchise. 

147 . The Montagu-Chelmsford Report, in more than one 
passage, indicated its intention that the franchise for the legis- 
lative councils should be “ broad The Franchise Committee 
was to “ measure the number of persons who can in the different 
parts of the country be reasonably entrusted with the duties of 
citizcndiip,"* and the limitations of the franchise were to be 
" detenniuod rather with reference to practical diDBculties than 
to any a priori considerations as to the degree of education or 
amount of income which may be held to constitute a qualifi- 
cation.” t Neverthele‘>3, it was only found possible to confer 
the franchise on about onc-tenth of the adult male population. 
Tlie normal qualification for the vote is residence within the 
constituency, coupled with the payment of a small amount in 
land revenue, rent, or local rates in lurul areas, and of municipal 
rates in mban areas. All payers of income tax, and all retired, 
pensioned or discharged officers or men of the regular forces are 
also enfranchised. Even so, a large proportion of the voters are 
and spedal devices are adopted to assist them to express 
their choice at the polls, such as the adoption of pictorial symbols 
— a “ tiger ” or an ‘‘ umbrella ”, for example — to indicate par- 
ticular candidates,! or the use of boxes of different colours to 
receive the ballot-papers. The Elect aral Rules did not establish 
women’s suffrage, but they empowered the legislative councils 
by resolution to remove the sex barrier themselves, and this has 
now been done in every province. The number of women who 

* Ufa Report para. 225. 

t M/C TlKipcxet, para. 226. 

! Sw tbe apeciinffla ballot paper reproduced on opposite page. 
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Specimen Ballot Paper. 
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KAJIE AND SYMBOI, OF CANDIDATE 
jli; sr 1 ^. a«»i CfUM, 

C M;7.tu*^-B03IBAy CITY- ^^ANANDEAO EABAYAN SDR\i; 


'North) NoaMubiamfIansrJ..cipf^5i^^ . 

<«?wm - 

*** 



^ FEAimOZ jmHEDJI gudvalla .. 

A, itTOtst 3 l 5 Cl«^I 


I ilVV crtte SMU*-! 


■*' le orN el Pe'ang Sta- ' , 


KHIMJI NATHC... 




::; ll 


I* x-iber o! &ctot 
ou Electotfll Bo4 






RAJUJl . 

*1 ... , 


jsv- JLUfCHESPHA DHUN7IBBAI GilDEll. 

jpwsrt 

‘ • 1 M^lWl HHtWld ’ 11 «« 


|MAVJIG0Y1NDJISET3 

l«irt 

I >Ul» {IS 



JIORBSHWAB CHISTAKAN JATIE 



I fi'niM'd •'Sw ... ••• .» 



Si^a^otTjunJ. . 


NAEAYAN DAHODAR SAVASm 
•SliMVS 'Sl 9 m 5 (t*RW.." 

I'^KlSSnl, MEYER.. Z T! 


ofSUctor 



rajasam k^hav vaidya ... 

ii 3 tRra%?wtra 

... 

'"HI 

".'X 

BAMCHANDRA BARTORAM ASAVLE... J 

emw ®iT 5 Ps% ... ... ... 

fT 

jREUBEH SOLOMON 


s^eiiS))S 7 ... 

CBMinpi 

•»* *•* *•* 


CROSS 
S^x 
^ufl X 


IL 


NOTE.— SwbiteileM fijitMtm the rnnst......... 
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for whom you wish to vote. 
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anSrx 
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•IW %»5l •« X autfl «<!. 
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aiiai *^1. 

^ *i»4 ijittaAiai .aiH »qii ^ aiH mil 
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possess iu their own right the franchise quahhcation is, however, 
exceedingly small. There are, for example, about 116,000 
female voters in the Madras Presidency, 39,000 in Bombay, 
37,000 in Bengal, 51,000 in the United Provinces, and 21,000 
in the Punjab — ^figures which amount in every case, except the 
first, to leas than one per cent, of the adult female populati<»i 
of the province. Burma, where the status of women is so 
different, proviJes a contrast ; nearly five per cent, of the adult 
female population is enfranchised. This result is largely due 
to the fact that, in Upper Burma, a large number of women pay 
thathameda (a tax on non-agilcultural income assessed on honse- 
holds) as heads of familieo, and payment of this tax is the 
principal electoral qualification there. 

148. We now pa->8 from the franchise to distribution of seats, 
and here emerges the gravest and most difi’.culi of all the qucstiong 
that arise in connection with the composition of Indian electoral 
assemblies. Are the qualified voters of a district to be thrown 
indiscriminately into a common li<it, and left to choose their 
representatives by methods which do not recognise the distinction 
between the great religious communities of India? Or are com- 
munal electorates to be created, so that Muhammadan voters 
alone will vote for candidates of their own faith, while non- 
litluhammadan electors are grouped in other constituencies by 
themselves, and never come into electoral contact with their 
Muhammadan fellow citizens? Or is some intermediate 
arrangement to be adopted by which a joint electorate is main- 
tained but the special community is guaranteed a certain 
number of seats which are “ reserved ” for it, so that while the ' 
character of the representation is, to this extent, pre-ordained, 
the choice of the actual occupants of these reserved seats is in 
the hands of voters d all denominationB? It is no exaggeration 
to say that tEe answer to these questions is regarded as of far 
more importance to large bodies of Indian opinion than any 
other matter involved in the structure of the councils. 

Ckunnwmal Eleetoratea. 

149. The Montagu-Cffiehnsford Beport fully discussed the 
question of communal electorates, f It deokred that they were 
opposed to the teaching of history; that they perpetuated class 
'divismn; that they stereotyped existing relations ; and that they 
constituted a very serious hindrance to the development of tiia 
sdf'goveming principle.” But, none the less, the Joint 
‘Authors felt constrained, so far as tire Muhammadans were con- 
eesmed, to admit this system into the constitutioQi they were 
framing, and to concede a similar arrangement to tire SiMrs of 
the Punjab. The explanation » that tire fkato were too stnmg 
for them. The Muhammadans zehed on past assurances which 
tir^ regarded as vital to their interests, and which the oum- 
munity as a whole protested must not be w it hdrawn. They 

f hiJO BepMti, panuk SS7-282. 
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pointed to the fact that they were given epecial representation 
with separate electorates in 1909. Moreover, the argument for 
a separate Muhammadan electorate was materially strengthened 
by reason of an agreement which had been arrived at in 1916 
between Hindu and Muhammadan leaders and which went by 
the name of the “ Lucknow Pact We have collected together 
in an Appendix at the end of this Part of our Eeport* more of 
the details of the history of these matters, for the subject of 
separate Muhammadan representation has to be closely studied 
in its historical aspect 'before a decision can be reached for the 
future. But it is sufficient in sketching the Montagu constitution 
to reproduce the conclusion at which the Eeport arrived, and to 
describe the arrangements by which this conclusion was carried 
into effect. " Much as we regret the necessity,’' ran the Eeport, 
"we are convinced that so far as the Muhammadans at all 
events are concerned the present system must be maintained 
nntil conditions alter, even at the price of slower progress towards 
the realisation of a common citizenship.’ ’t Accordingly, the 
voters in “ general ’’ constituencies were divided into two lists, 
Muhammadans and nou-Muhammadaus. Territorial con- 
stituencies, usually based on an administrative district, or a • 
group of ffistricts, were carved out for each. Since Muham- 
madans are generally in a minority, a single Muhammadan seat 
often covers an area equal to several non-Muhammadan con- 
stituencies. In allocating the proportion of separate Muham- 
madan and non-Muhammadan seats, the Fran<ffiise Committee 
took the Lucknow Fact as a guide, with the important 
result toat Muhammadan representation was considerably in 
excess of its population ratio in those provinces in which Moslems'^ 
were in a minority. The authors of the Montagu-Cbelmsford 
Bepeurt wrote that Ihey could “ see no reason to set up communal 
xeposentation for Muhwaomadans in any province where they 
form a majority of the voters, "f bnt in the only two provinces, 
Bengal and the Punjab, where they form a majority of the 
inhaMtants, their comparative poverty has resulted in their 
having a minority of the votes, and the method of communal 
representation has been applied in those provinces as elsewhere. 
Muhammadan representation in Bengal, based as in other pro- 
vinces on the Lucknow Pact, gives them fewer seats than they 
would receive if these were allotted in proportion to their voting 
ratio. In the Punjab the proportion of Moslem seats, ihongh 
less than the population ratio, is somewhat l^her than toe 
voting ratio. The dettuled figures for all provinces are given 
in toe table at toe end of toe A.ypmdix on the History of 
Muhammadan Bepr^ntatlon. 

The Sikhs of toe Punjab were also provided with a asparate 
blecttnnl xuB and sepmsto eonsMtuendes. The Sikhs are 

* Aypoodlpt % "libt* on the Sbteay of Sqaamte Mtd»ainMu4m Bepie- 
•mtatioa,’’ fp. IW-’lSft. 

f V/Q iwm.' SSI. 
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11.1 per cent, of the population of the province, but they con- 
stitate 24'1 per cent, of the voters and have 17*9 per cent, 
of the conunanal seats. This allocation is not based on the 
Xinchnow Pact, to which the Sikhs were not a party. The 
reason for the noteworthy contrast between the Sikhs’ voting 
strength and their population percentage is that prosperous 
farmers are exceptionally numerous in many agricultural 
dutricts of the Punjab, and they p-obably also form relatively a 
higher percentage than other communities of those who secure 
the vote as ez-somiers. 

Bepresentation of other Minorities. 

150. But the subdivision of the electorate did not stop at the 
separation from each other of great religious communities. Witbin 
the general body of “ non-Muhammadans ”, special anangc- 
ments were made to secure that a minimum of seats should be 
” reserved ” for sections of the Hindu population which it was 
daamed might otherwise be under-represented. For example, in 
Madras, out of 65 seats allotted to non-Muhammadans, 28 are 
reserved for non-Brahroins ; in Bombay 7 out of 46 non- 
Muhammadan seats are reserved for " Marathas and allied 
Castes ”, This method of reservation of seats necessarily invohes 
plura!*member constituencies, for it works by securing that a 
candidate with the ” reserved ” qualification will be one of those 
returned, even if he is not at the top of the poll. It should be 
noted that reservation was resorted to in these instances to safe- 
guard majority communities, who were thought to be likely to be 
under the dominance of a strongly entrenched minority. Its 
operation and eiSect in such cases do not, therefore, necessarily 
afford guidance as to the results which would follow from the 
reservation of seats as a means of protecting minority com- 
mnnities. This is a question to which we shall have to return in 
our second volume. 

Members of the depressed classes vote, in tiie rare cases where 
tiiey have the piope:^ qualification, on the non-Mnhammadbm 
roH, but proviskm had to be made for their fnrih^ representa- 
tion by namiuaition. In the Madras Ocmncil there are 10 
nominated by the Governor to represent nine named castes, which 
inelnde practically all those generally known in the province as 
’depremed classes; elsewhere the Governor nominates members 
to represent those whom he oonsidezs depressed claases in the 
following numbers Central Provinces 4, Bombay and Bihar 
and Orissa 2 each, Bengal and the United Provinces one each. 
Thiatt are no soch nominated members in tiie Punjal) and Assam. 

Hominatian is also nnorted to In order to seeare representa- 
tion of the workers in organised industry, three members bemg 
rxaninated fear tins peurpose in Bombay, two in Bengal, and one 
faeadb of tire otbarprovmoes, except in tite United Provinces and 
Madras, where there are rmne. At the instance of the Joint 
Select Committee, who desired that an effort should he made 
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to secure a better representation of the wags-eaming classes, a 
scheme was devised by the Bombay and Bengal Governments 
(though not recommended by them), for forming ^oial con- 
stituencies in Bombay and Calcutta cities respectively for 
workers in certain factories in receipt of wages of defined 
amounts. The Joint Committee felt that these suggestions 
would afford only a very incomplete solution of the problem and 
might turn out to be unworkable; so it advised against their 
adoption. As yet, nomination is the only method of securing 
special representation for organised labour that has anywhere 
been tried, so far as the legislatures are concerned. An interesting 
experiment, however, has recently been made in Bombay City 
of electing certain municipal councillors indirectly by a body of 
delegates chosen by members of registered Trade Unions. 

Separate electorates were also provided (although not con- 
templated by the Moniagu-Chelmsford Eeport, which would 
have preferred nomination) for Indian Christians, Anglo-Indians 
and Europeans. When the Burma Legislative Council was con- 
stituted in 1023, a similar method was also adopted for Indians 
resident in Burma and for members of the 'Ssxen race. Indian 
Christians have 5 seats filled by this means in Madras ; Anglo- 
Indians 2 in Bengal, one in Madras, and one in Burma; 
Europeans 5 in Bengal, 2 in Bombay, and one in each of 
the provinces of Madras, Uinted Provinces, Bihar and Orissa and 
Burma. In Burma, the separate electorate of Indians fills 8 out 
of the 22 urban seats, and the Karens 5 out of the 49 rural seats. 
In provinces in which separate electorates do not exist for 
Europeans, Anglo-Indians, or Indian Christians, they are each 
represented by one nominated member, except that there is no 
provision for their representation in Assam, and the Centnd 
Provinces has only one nominated member for Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians taken together, and none for Indian Christians. 

In additbn to the representation which Europeans secure in 
this way, they idso find the opportunity for filling additional 
seats in the councils in every province through some of the 
places allotted to Chambers of Commerce, Trade Associations, 
and Mining and Planting Associations. Seats of this 
class vary in number from 15 in Bengal to 2 in the 
Punjab, totalling 51 in all. These electing bodies, which 
represent the directorates or managements of the great 
business interests of the country — and not the employees — ^are 
as a rule definitely or overwhelmingly either European or Indian, 
but a few ore so constituted as to make it possible in practice 
for them to return either an Indian or a European. Out of the 
total of 51, about 30 to 82 are under present conditions ordinarily 
fined by Europeans. 


Except in Banna and Assam, there are spedial sea& in every 
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the 'riew that “ where the great landowiiers form a distinct dMS 
in any prorince we think that there will be a case for giving 
them an electorate of their own.”* 

ITnlversity Seats. 

151. A university seat is provided in each pio\iuce, except 
Assam; Bengal has two. University representation was first 
proposed in the time of Lord Dufferin, as one means for express- 
mg such corporate opinion as then existed in the coimtry, and 
it was included in the Indian Councils Act of 1&92 The authors 
uf the Moutagu-Chelmsford Beport wished to limit special 
electorates as much as pcsbible, and doubled whether university 
representation needed to be retained; they did not make any 
positive recommendation in either sense, t The Southborough 
Committee pinpfjsed both the retention of all existing university 
seats and the admission of certain new universities to the same 
privilege (making eight university seats m sdl), the electorate 
consisting, as heretofore, of the Senate and Follows only. The 
view expressed by the Goveinraent of India was that the only 
result of retaining university seats would be “ to add to the 
representation of the professional classes and to do something 
to carry politics into academic circlest.” The Despatch also 
said : 

” We can discern no real divergence of interests betwwn 
the universities and the educated classes in general. If it 
were the case that the university seats were given to 
academic interest or high scholarship we should welcome 
their indusion, but we cannot anticipate that the repre- 
sentatives whom they will return will be different in kind 
from those <ff the professional classes in general.” 

The Joint Select Committee, however, retained universi^ 
representation, but recommended the extension of the nnivenrity 
franchise to all graduates of over seven years’ standing, a recom- 
mendation to wnich effect has been given in the Electoral Buies. 

Effect of Specialised Bepresestation. 

152. It is certainly a very striking thing that idle effort to apply 
representative institutions to an Indian province aboold result 
in the formation of a legislatore composed by making special 
provision for ocmtributions &om such a variety of sources. One 
result of such a method is tibai the contribution from a given 
source is practically fixed in amount; a community gets its 
guaranteed number of members and no more, save that a little 
wsamm ground is provided by the landholder eonstituendes, 
osrtain mSde s^ta, and the oniveisitiss. The represeutativi» of 
these last axe almost invariably Hindus. Bepresentatum of rival 
communities and diffsonnt interests is the only principle rqpm 
whidh it has been lound poe^le to ocmsritnte, by the method of 
direct electaon, the lej^rive bodies India^ and Ihla is 

t rath unratoi m hidbn OoasUtatkffisl Bebrou, dated 2ked A|e9, 1019. 
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tlie more as tlie authors of the Moutagu-Cbehusford 

lleport manifestly struggled against it. 

'ri’’o tables are appended to this chapter. The first* shows the 
composition of the provincial legislatures laid down by the 
statutory electoral r^es. The secondt diows the proportion of 
scats held by each community in the councils elected in 1926 
(assigning, as nearly as we are able, to their respective com- 
munities those members who are elected by special constituencies 
or are nominated) together with the population ratio, and votmg 
ratio in the general constituencies, of these communities. 
Burma is not included in the second table. 

Legislative Powers of the Ootmcils. 

163. The Montagu-Chelmsford Report in paragraph 268 
intimated that consideration had been given by its authors to 
the ieasibility of establishing a bicameral system in the provinces. 
The decision was agamst it, for various reasons stated in the 
paragraph; but it was proposed that the question should be 
further con'ddered when the Statutory Commission reported, and 
this is one of the specific tasks laid upon us. In the course of 
the second volume of our Report we shall endeavour to discharge 
it. The law-making powers of the province have, therefore, 
been exercised since 1921 by a single chamber whose composition 
we havo described, and those powers are extensive. It has power 
to legislate " for the peace and good government ’* of the 
province, subject to certain qualificatbns. But on a specified 
list of matters it cannot legislate, even for its own ‘territorial area, 
without the previous sanction of the Governor-General— for 
example, such previous consent is needed for a provincial Bill 
" regulating any central snbject " or dealing with a number of 
other matters which, though they may affect the province, are 
primarily the concern of the Central Government. We explained 
in the previous chapter the ingenious arrangement which prevents 
controversy arising as to whether a particular piece of legislation 
should have been undertaken by the central or by a provincial 
legislature ; the former has concurrent powers on all snbjects, 
though it normally legislates only on central subjects. 

The Reserve Powers of the Ctovemor. 

154. Bills passed by a provincial legislature requite the assent, 
not only of the Governor, but of the Governor-General. And 
cerbiin classes of Bills, e.g., Bills touching religion or affecting 
in certain directions the land revenue of the province, must be 
reserved by the Governor for the consideration of the Governor- 
General. So tax, we ore dealing merely with &e usual, bnt 
rarely exercised, power of the Crown’s representative to prevent 
HUs becoming which the legislature is willing to pass. Bat 
to (Ms usual power of veto has been added a very unusual power 
also placed in the Governor's bauds— that of overcoming the 
umvilliogness of fee provindri legislature, in certain cases, t o 

* Appeodix in, f Appendix IV, pp. 146-7. 
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pass proposals put before i-. This maj be done by the (jo\ernor 
certifj-iug that the passage of a Bill is " essential for the ais- 
charge of his responsibility for the subject.” The Bill must be 
one relating to a “ reserved ” subject, for if au Indian Minister 
mtrouuces a Bill dealing with a ” transferred " subject and the 
legLlative council does not pass it, the usual consequences of 
rejection follow. "We have to explain and illustrate this dis- 
tinction between reserved and transferred subjects, which the 
essence of dyardhy, in the next chapter. If, then, the protincial 
council refuses to consider, or to pass in a form recommended by 
the Governor, a Bill relating to a reseiwed subject, the Governor 
may, by certifying that its passage is essential, put the Bill m 
the same position as though it h^ been actually passed by the 
legislature. Tliis was actually done in the time of Ijord Lrtton in 
connection with the Criminal Law Amendment Act of Bengal m 
1925. But the Governor cannot, unless he considers that a state 
of emergency exists, turn the Bill which he has certified into an 
Act by himself assenting to it; it must be reserved for the 
signification of His Majesty’s pleasure to be expressed by the 
King in Council, and must have been Imd before both Houses of 
Parliament for eight days of their session before being presented 
for His Majesty’s assent.* 

155. An analogous power of overcoming the unwillingness 
of the provincial legislatures is placed in the Governor's hands 
in relation to finance. Section 72D (2) (a) of the Government 
of India Act provides that, if a demand for a grant (correspond- 
ing to a 7ote in Supply), which has been refused by the legisla- 
tive council, relates to a reserved subject and the Governor certi- 
fies that the expenditure provided for by the demand is essential 
to the discharge of his responsibUity for the subject, action may 
be taken as thoi^ the money had been voted. Here again it 
must be noted that this is linaited to expenditure on a reserved 
subject. If the legislative council rejects a demand for a gnmt 
for a transferred subject, the money cannot lawfully be paid, 
unless the case comes within proviso of section 72D (2), under 
whidi the Governor has i»wer, in cases of emergency, to 
authorise necessary ea^paiditare for iiie safety or tranquilliiy ci 
the province or for the carrying on of any department. 

* AHU zoore etaboiaie sutliod of seomtog the pssBsge of prariadal 
eooddeoFed eBsential in the infeewts of the iceerm dspxtaaents vras propoi^ 
hy the Hentaga-GfaehnifQrd B^port. This invoived toe oonsiaitotoKi, in con- 
neotoon with each pcovjnoiBl lepHatiiie, of a Gnmd OonuniiiteB oaotBjnIng a 
nominated majoiiiy tc^getocr vito a minority ribosaa hy toe tystem of the 
tnUDStocable vote from the eleeied BMuaben of toe coim^ ’Esn zejeeted BSS 
me to to tefeoed to tote Omnd Gommittoa yAgm appumd, after fhittor 
o pp o e to nitbe for ooaektomtion hy fifae Conodl, vodd to ewivrient to tto paaaiffli 
cdttomeasQxa. toe ItTCBepori, paras. 2 tSt, 26 S. Ito JototSateotiCSnamitteB 
rejected this device^ otoervtog ** tto C>mnntoee toink it smrii totter toat than 
riumH to no attempi to conoeri tto Irot toat toe »^p(wriidlily ** f ter te^riatten 
on ies(Tred snl^eote) ” te vrito toe (tomnor to CtosudI, and any xecamimeod a 
process by vhicli toe Ooninor atoold to emwnraed to pass an Act to respect 
of any reserved snlgeot, if to conriders toat tto Act te neceieaxy tor the props 
of hte lee^cmrildlity to Ttoiismoit.’* 
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CHAPTEE 5.— DYAECHY IN THE PEOYINCIAL 
EXECUTIVE. 

156 We must now give a description of that feature of the 
existing constitution upon which the attention and cntidsm of 
commentators have been especially concentrated— the novel dis- 
trloution ot executive powers in the provinces which goes by the 
name of “ dyarchy.’"* And first it is necessary to appreciate why 
it was that the authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford Import found 
themselves driven to propose some division of provincial executive 
authontj. The announcement of 20th August, 1917, declared 
that substantial steps in the direction of the pohcy therein defined 
should be taken as soon as possible; the Beport laid it down 
that it was in the domain of promcial government that the first 
advance towards the progressive realisation of responsible 
government should begin; and yet the authors of the Beport 
bad reached the definite conclusion that complete responsibility 
for provincial government “ cannot be given immediately without 
inviting a breakdown.” j- The setting up of provincial legislatures 
with a majority of members for the first time directly chosen by 
an inexiierienced and largely illiterate electorate could not, they 
felt, be at once combined with the banding over of all provinci^ 
depaitments— including the Police, the Magistracy, and the 
Bevenue— to Ministers whose administrative experience was 
necessarily small, and whose responsibility would be solely to 
the newly created legislatures and to newly enfranchised con- 
stituents. If any elected legislators were to be Ministers, it’ 
inevitably followed from these premises that some distinction 
must for the time being be drawn between departments which 
were to be placed in the hands of Ministers and departments 
which were retained under the control of the official bureaucracy. 

Tiaasferred and Besecred Subjects. 

157. The method followed was to subdivide those subjects whidi 
had been classed as provincial into *' transferred subjects and 
*' reserved subjects,” and to remove the former, though not the 
latter, from purely official administration and place them under 
ministerial control. The subdivision was not directly effected by 
any section of the Government of India Act, but section 45A (1) 
(d) provided for rules being made " for the transfer, from among 

* ThewoiddoesnotaivpearintheAotaf 1919,<]riniibeBnleBmadetmd«rit, 
w ia the It had been emplc^ by Uommsen to 

desoiibe the dual sivteia of eovammeDt over toe Bomaa povtooea by toe 
Impeior and toe Senato ead had been preriota^ nsed (with the spdling 
" in zefennoe to toe tiro Stop of ani^t Sparta. The 

nae ot too tem in letornwe to Indian constitiitomal room is dne to Mr. lAaud 
Cnzto, whose volmns wito this tole a detslfed acooant of toe deyabpment 

of toe SdBA and its embodSmeat in vsxions sofaemea heghining wito toe Memo* 
amdnnt of tor Wiffiain Dnks's Oomnittee of 1916, and hading op to toe plan 
oontafned in what was oaOed toe Joint Address of Ifovember 1917, wito boto of 
whSoh stoBBUi, and wito toe whole dhoossian of toe Biddoot, lEr. Onto was 
intonatoly amtctoted. Xhe ^aa nttonat^ adopted was a va ri a n t cd what he 
had pniwsed. 

t V/O Beport* paia. S16. See alto paraa. 169 and 189* 
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provincial subjects, of subjects to the administration of the 
Governor acting mth ministers appointed under this Act, and 
for the allocation of revenues or moneys for the purpose of such 
administration.” One result of effecting the distiibution by rules 
is that some modification is possible within the framework of 
the present Act ; indeed, the list of transferred subjects has been 
sbghtly extended. But, though the exi'-ting distribution between 
reserved and transferred subjects might be revised bj amending 
the rules without touching the Act itself, this process could not, 
we apprehend, be carried to the length of transferring all 
provincial subjects, for then there would be no subject reserved 
and nothing would be left for the official half of the Government 
to administer. In the list of provincial subjects set out in 
Appendix lit at the end of Chapter 3 above we have marked 
with an asterisk the subjects which are tran*-ferred. It will be 
seen that, generally speaking, a subject scheduled for traubfer is 
transferred in each of the nine provinces, but Forests is a trans- 
ferred subject only in Bombay and Burma. Public Works 
(Boads and Bridges) are reserved in the case of Assam alone. 
Burma has some subjects specially transferred in its case, e.g., 
European and Anglo-Indian Education, Begnlation of Betting, 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and Protection of Wild Life. 
We refer to Appendix II for the complete and precise lists, but 
here it may be useful to repeat the main features of the 
distribution. 

The most important of the transferred subjects are : — 

{!) lK>cal Se!f43o>reniineR<v e.g., matten iskting to the ooneUtation and 
powers of mnnidpal coiporaifoiis and district boards. 

(2) Pablio Health, ^nitation and Medical Administration, indodiog 
Hospitak and Asyfanns and provision for Medical Education. 

(3) Ednoaiicm of IndimiB, exciting certain univeidlaea ani dmilr 
institatioim. 

(4) Pnbllo W<h4cb, indnding Boads, Bridges, and Municipai Xnunmys 
in Assam). " Ikhlic Wraks ”, m this commotiai], does not include Irii* 

gaMon, for ^is forras a separate head in the list of Kxwincial Subjects. It 
is noteworthy, thcrefoic, that while Public Works is a transferred sub^cfv 
Inigation is leserred. Bailways and Inlaad Wsternmys are, genendly 
spe&ng^ oenixal subjects. 

(5) Agiionitme and HAacieu, 

(6) Co-opeiati'ro SoekHm. 

(7) Bxdae so far as dodholio hquor and iatmdeating drugs are conoerned, 
but exduding, bx ihs cased opium, control of oultivatfoo, mamifactare, and 
sole lor export. (Ilm eSset of this is to a»h»aU Excise a kandstted subject 
so far as it is a provincial aabjeot at alL) 

(8) Penesta, in Bombay and Burma oidy* 

(0) Devdopmenh of l&hisbEise, indudtog Industrial Beseaxeh and 7eob> 
nioai E(i!iioatij& 

The meiE reaerved BohjeotB wlU be fooi^ to be tiie foUowfog - 

<t) Xo^tton sad Onuls, Stslasgs and EmbawlnweBti^ Wktev Stonge 
aadWatarEioaier. 

(2) Bevtaub tsnsBOMMit end eoBeeliaii oi 

I«nd Be!ivoi>e, load XB^mmsusat, end Agrieait^ 

(3} Pamine Bdiet. 


f pp. 127-dl. 
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(4) Administratipn of Justice. . 

(5; Fulice. 

(6) C'uairol of J^ewspapeis, Books, and Feint ng Feesses. 

*7) Fnsonsand£efonDa,tones. 

(8) Botiowing money on the credit of the piovince. 

(9; Foieals, except m Bombay and Bunna.. 

(10) Factory inspection. Settlement of Labour BUpntes, industrM In- 
nronce!, and Sousing. 

The Provincial Executive. 

loo The bchcme of the Montaga-Chelmsford Beport was, 
tJieiefoie, that xn each province the Executive Government 
should consist of two parts. One part would comprise the Head 
of the pio%mce (now to be known in all provmces as <3ovemor) 
and his Executive Coxmdl— the latter composed in practice of an 
Indian non-official element, as well as of a British official 
element. The (Sovemor in Council would have charge of the 
received subjects. The other part of the Government was to 
consist ot Mmislers chosen by the Governor from the elected 
meinbers of the pxovindal legislative council; to them were to 
be committed the portfolios dealing with transferred subjects, 
and on these subjects the Ministers together with the Governor 
uould form the Administration. The Beport explained that it 
vas not the intention that the Governor sho^d from the 
beginning and in all cases occupy the position of a purely con- 
stitutional Governor who is bonnd to accept the dedsion of his 
Mimsteis He was not to over-rule them in every case when his 
judgment differed from theirs, but he was to “refuse a^nt 
when the consequences of acquiescence would clearly be 
serious," aud "not to accept without hesitatiou and 
discussion proposals which are clearly seen to be the 
result of inexperience."* The position of Ministers, 
therefore, is that they are members of the Executive 
Government, but not members of the Executive Coundl. We 
call special attention to the view expressed in the Beport that 
" they would be appointed for the life-time of the legislative 
coundl, and if re-elected to that body would be re-el^ble for 
appointment as members of the executive. As we have said, 
they would not hold office at the .will (ff the legislature but at 
that of their constituents, "f This view of ministerial tenure is 
reiterated in a later paragraph,! and justijSed by the argument 
that the le^ative coundl would have had no experience of the 
power of dismissing Ministers, or of the results attending the 
exercise of such power, and lhat nobody in India was as yet 
familiar with the obligations imposed by tenure of office at the 
will of a representative assembly. We shall have to return to 
this view of the matter, as the intentions and antksipaiions of &e 
Bepoiit as regards minhriiezial tenure were not carried out in the 


« tf/D Beport, 
f Bepori^ paan. 218. 
t Uye Beport^ pets. 222, 
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Act. Again, ministerial salanes, accordmg to the scheme of 
the Eeport, were to begin by being a reserved subject, and, 
therefore, protected in the last resort from an adverse vote ; but 
under the Act as passed, they have been payable only when voted. 

The Two Sides of Government. 

159. The statutory provisions for carrying out the system 
of dyarchy in the provincial Executive are briefly as follows. 
By section 46 (1) of the Government of Bidia Act the government 
of a province is committed, in relation to reserved subjects, to 
the Governor in Council, and, in relation to transferred subjects, 
to the Governor actmg with Mmisters. First, as to the reserved 
half, Members of Council, who may not exceed four, are 
appointed by His Majesty ; one, at least, of them must be a person 
who for not less than twelve years has been in the service of 
the Crown in India. There is nothing in the Statute to prescribe 
how Executive Gouudllorships are to be distnbuted as between 
members of different races ; in practice the distribution is equal. 
There are four members of the Executive Council m each of the 
three Presidencies, and in each case (as was recommended by the 
Joint Committee) two of these are Indians. In the other six 
provinces there are two Executive Councillors, one of whom is 
an Indian. This, therefore, brought to an end the “ one man ” 
government which, down to 1921, existed in five eff the 
pxmnces. All Executive Councillors are ex officio members of 
the legislative council, but neither their tenure of office (which 
is in practice limited to five years) nor their emoluments are at 
the discretion of that body. If an elected member of the legis- 
lative council is appe^ted an Executive Councillor, Ms seat as 
elected m^ber falls vacant, but he remains, as we have said, 
a member sa; officio. The Governor normally presides at meetings 
of his Executive Council, and if a difference of opinion arises, the 
'dedsion of the majority prevails (the presiding member having, 
in case of equal division, a cs^ting vote), but this rule is qualified 
by a provision [section SO (2) ] which we must set out in full : — 

" Provided that, whenever any measure is i^oiposed before a 
governor in council whereby the safety, tranquillity or Interests 
of Ms province, or of any part thereof, are or may be, in the 
judgment of the governor, essentially affected, and he is of 
opinion dther that he measure propos^ ought to be adopted and 
carried into execution, or that it ought to be suspended or 
rejected, and the majority present at a meeting of the ooundl 
dissent itxm that o^on, the govereor may, on Ms own 
anthedty and responsibility, by order in writing, adopt, suspend 
or r^'ect the measure, in whole or in |Hirt.” 

160. Secondly, as to the transferred side, it is enacted that tiie 
Governor may apjpoint Ministers, and that in relation to trons- 
ferrod snbjecte the Governor hall be guided by the advice d! 
Ms MiMsins, “ unless he sees sufficient cause to dissent from 
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their Oi>IuIap in which case he may require action to be taiten 
(.then -se thuU in accordance with that advice ” [section 62 
t3)]. The Eoimal arrangement now is that there are three 
Mimsteis :n each of the Presidencies, the United Provinces, 
and ‘hf' Punjab, and two in each of the other four provinces; 
but the.e is no statatorj limit to the number of Ministers ; and in 
some proMnccs the number has varied from time to time, 
llimsters may not be “ofliciais,” and they must be, or must 
within six months of appointment become, elected members of 
the legislauve couucrl. We have already pomted out that 
the security of tenure contemplated for Ministers in the Montagu* 
Chelmsford Bepoit was not, in fact, provided in the Statute. 
In theory, they hold office during the Governor’s pleasuro, but 
the power of tfie legislative council to reduce or withhold their 
salaries, to censure their administration, and to refuse supply, 
make the continuance of the confidence of the council essential 
to iieir retention of office. Since there are more transferred 
subjects than Ministers, some gioupiug is necessary, and this 
may be varied by the Gorernor from time to time; in fact, the 
distribution of portfohos varies in different provinces. The 
titles given to ministerial office also vary from province to 
province. For example, in Madras the three Ministers are de- 
scribed as " Minister for Education and Local Self Govern- 
ment ", “ Minister for Develi^ment ", and " Minister for 
Public Health in the Punjab the three are called “ Minister 
for Local Self Guveinmeni " (which includes Public Health), 
" Agriculture " (which includes Co-operation and Public Works), 
and " Education " (which includes Industries). Provision is 
made by rules for the temporary administratbn of a transfm'red 
subject when, in cases of emergency, owing to a vacan <7 there is 
no Minister in charge of the subject. This difficulty may be met by 
getting another Minister to add the subject to Eis charge, or, 
when this cannot be done, by the Governor himself taking tmn- 
porai^ charge of the subject. If ministerial government caimot 
be (».rried on, a more drastic mode of treatment is held in reserve, 
snd has had to be adopted on m<^ei than one occasion— the 
Governor-General in Council, with the previous sanctimi of 
the Secretary of State in Council, may revoke or suspend the 
transfer of all or any subjects in the province, and thereupon 
sudb subjects relapse for the time being into the position eff 
resawed subjects administered by the Governor in Council. 

'is thero Ifisisteiial 

161. We shall, in the next Part of our Beport, discuss the 
actusd working ol tHe dyanduc system, the structure of which 
we have here endeavoured to d^erffie, and one of the most 
important and difficult questions that will arise will be the 
aGfami to which the Eystem has led to the adoption, as a oon- 
sritutimial prisafipla, of the joint responsibili^ of Minktos. 
The intentaon ot the authors of toe Montaga-Chehnsfcod Beport 
on, the point is not, perhaps, very easy to aecerttfin. !]^t 
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docTimeat, in desciibing tiie working of the proposed Executive, 
stated that “ the actual decision on a transferred subject would 
be taken, after general discussion, by the Governor and his 
ministers,” so that, after whatever meeting there may have been 
of the Government as a whole, ” the decision would be left, as 
we have stated, to that part of the Government responsible for 
the particular subject involved.”* It is evident, therefore, 
that it was not intended that one half of the Executive was to 
be held responsible for the decisions of the other, but what is 
not so clear is whether, within the ambit of the transferred half, 
it was in^'euded that Ministers should act jointly and stand or 
fall together. When the Government of India Bill was intro- 
dnced into the House of Commons and read a second time, it 
provided that the Governor of a province, in relation to a trans* 
ferred subject, should be ” guided by the advice of the minister 
in charge of the subject.” The effect would have been that 
another Minister would have had no responsibility for what his 
colleague advised. But the Joint Select Committee took the 
view that the principle of collective responsibility of Ministers 
should be established from the start, and conseqnenty reoom- 
mended that this should appear on the face of the Bill. The 
language of the clause [now section 52 (3) ] was, therefore, 
altered so that it reads, ” in relation to transferred subjects, 
the governor shall be guided by the advice d his ministers ” — 
phraseology which, standing by itself, is still somewhat 
ambiguous, though having regard to the history of the matter 
there is no doubt of the object in view. It seems unfortunate 
that the t^uns of para. VI. of the Instrument of Instmctaons to 
Governors afford some support to a different interpretation 

“ In cosaideiing s Minister’s advice and dec ding whether or not thaw is 
suffiaent canse in any ease to diraent inm his oj^htion, yon ah^ff have dm 
regard to his relations witii the legislative cotindl and to the vidtos at the 
people of the pretidenqy as expressed by tiitir repccaentativea thertin." 

Joint ministerial responsibility is, of course, with us a con- 
stitutional convention of old standing and we are bo 
accustomed to it that we ^ould tbmk it strange £<k 
an individual Minister to be able to conduct his Apart- 
ment without involving his colleagues in rei^nsibiliii^ to 
the policy pursued. But joint responsibility is an extremely 
difficult thiig to put into the text of an Act of Parliament, 
especially when it was, in any case, not intended that mirdstezial 
responsifoility should extend over the whole field of admiius- 
tration. And we dwell upon tiie point now because it is very 
nectary to appreciate Ike complexities of the administrative 
stcuotuie which was called into being in the Governors’ pmvhiees 
' nine years ago, before attempting tA still more diffieuft iadk d 
expressing a judgment to how it has worked. 


* X/0 Beport, para. S21. 
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CHAPTER 6.— THE GOVERNOR. 

162. B has been convenient, in giving an account of the pro- 
vincial Executive, to begin by describing its division into two 
sides, ttith Executive Councillors admmistering reserved de- 
paiiments, while Ministers hold transferred portfolios; for this 
order of exposition best brings out the real importance the 
Governor. He is not only the direct representative of the 
Crown, appointed by His Majesty by warrant under the Royal 
Sign Manual, and the head of the province in all matters of 
dignity and precedence; he is not only the chief patron of 
innumerable institutions and endeavours, and the dispenser of 
unending official and personal hospitality; he is also the actual 
and woiking head of the Executive, presiding over its full 
meetmgs, and providmg by his influence, advice, and sometimes 
even direction, the cohesion between the two sides of govern- 
ment, which would otherwise be wholly lacking. While the 
Montagu-Ghelmsford constitution has extended responsibility to 
others, it has not, we feel sure, lightened the burden which rests 
on the Governor’s own shouldem. 

Relations with Members and with Ministers. 

163. In one sense, the Governor is an ea: offleio member of each 
of the two committees of government between which dyardiy dis- 
tributes the work of administration, but strictly speaking, his 
relation to each is different. In the Executive Council he takes 
port in all deliberations, possesses a casting vote as president, 
and has authority to overrule the majority when he considers that 
the safety, tranquillity, or interests of the province essentially 
require a different decision. He thus shares to the full and in 
every detail his colleagues’ responsibility to the Bntish Parlia- 
ment for the proper administration of the reserved departments. 
They and he act throughout under the superintendence, direction, 
and control which is vested in, and may be exercised by, the 
Governor-General in Council under section 45 the Act. The 
Governor’s relation to Ministers is somewhat different. In the 
language of the Act [section 45A (1) (d)] transferred subjects 
are transferred “to we administration of the governor adang 
with ministers ’’ ; in relation to such subjects he “ shall be 
guided by the advice of his ministers, unless he i^s snffickmt 
cause to ^ssent from their opinion, in which case he may require 
action ^'^he taken otherwise than in accordance with tihat 
advice ’’ [section 52 (8)]. We have already quoted from tho 
paepge in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report which aimed at 
giviiw more predsion, at any rate by way of illustration, to the 
inevitoble vagueness of the ^irase “ suffidmtt canse.” The 
paaa^e from the Ihstminent m Instructions to Governors, which 
we have mentioned in para. 161, is ako rdevant. We will 
add a further eaclraci, this time from the RmKirt of the Joint 
Seleet Commitiee. “ It will also be for him to help with 
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sympathy and courage the popular side of his government in their 
new responsibilities. He should never hesitate to point out to 
ministers what he thinks is the right course or to warn them if 
he thinks they are taking the wrong couree. But if, after hearing 
all the arguments, ministers should decide not to adopt his 
advice, then in the opinion of the Committee, the Governor 
should ordinarily allow ministers to have their own way, fising 
the responsibility upon them, even if it may subsequently be 
necessary for him to veto any particular piece of legislation. It .s 
not possible but that in India, as in all other countries, mistakes 
will be made by ministers, acting with the approval of a 
majority of the legislative council, but there is no way of learning 
except through experience and by the realisation of ie.«pon'i- 
bility.” 

QuMtiona Aflectlng Both Sides. 

164. All this must demand the exercise of great iaet and 
cretion and a constant watchfulness, but a still graver task falls 
upon the Governor when the matter which arises for discussion 
and decision is one which impinges upon both sides of the 
Government. It is one of the inherent difficulties in the working 
of dyarchy, as we shall x>oint out hereafter, that some of the most 
important questions of government cannot be compartmentalised. 
A purely departmental issue may often be decided inside the 
department itself. Even if it is of considerable gravity, consulta- 
tion between the Minister and the Governor may dispose of 
it; but “ cabinet questions *’ have to go before a meeting of the 
whole Cabinet, and in an Indian pn>vince such a meeting means 
the bringing together of two halves of Government, neither 
of which is respondble for the other, under the presidency of 
the Governor who is associated with both. It is material to 
observe that, under dyarchy as conceived by its authors, though 
there may be a joint discussion, there can be nothing which 
strictly corresponds to a cabinet derision ”, i.e., there can he 
no derision for which the two halves of the Government are 
jointly responsible. In some provinces, and under some 
Goveniors, there has been a very near approach to cabinet 
decisions, but this was because of a deplore from the strict 
theory of dyarriiy. If the dyarchical dismbnticHa of functiom is 
striciily observed, ultimately the Governor must deride exactly 
where tire jurisdiction for deririon lies, and the deriskm must be 
made and recorded accordingly. Ano&er variant of this sitimtion 
may often arise, when the question raised is not necessarily of 
cabinet importance hut nevertheless intimately affects more 
than one mpertment and these not in the same half of 
Government. QAie hopes and antioqpations ci the ?'oint Select 
Committee on this subject were expressed as follows 

^ Ilim vffihe loaayiiMiewBriadbuibfiteBirs 

VfWti «n 1i* diqpoMd «f dtap«(tDKBUa%* Bob Oow tiffl mwiB a htgfi 
ca t eg oary of horinew, of tibe duawstn tmdt tnndd nKtanll^ bo ibo aubj^ 
of Oblnoet! oonsoltatlan. & xogord to this eategoiy tiio Cbmirittee eoooodive 
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that the habit ohould be carefully fostered of joint ddibecation between the 
memters of the executive council and the ministers, sitlang under the chair- 
min^p of the Governor. There cannot be too much mutual advice and 
consultation on such subjects ; but the Committee attach the highest im* 
portanr e to the principle t hat, when once o|»nions have been freely exchanged 
and the last word has bem said, there ought then to be no doubt whatever 
as to whore the responsibility for the decision lies. Therefore, in the opinion 
of the Conurnttf'c, after such conaultation, and when it is dear that the decis< 
ion hes within the ]unsdiction of one or other half of the Government, that 
dccidon in respect of a reserved subject should be recorded separately by 
the executive council, and in respect of a transferred subject the ministers, 
and dll acts and proceedmgs of the government should state in definite terms 
on whom the icsponsibihty for the decision rests. It will not always, however, 
be dear, otherw tse than in a puidy departmental and technical fa^on, with 
whom the jurisdiction hes in the case of questions of common interest. In 
such cases it will be inevitable for the Governor to occupy the positioa of 
informal arbitrator between the two parts of his administration ; and it will 
equally be his duty to see that a decision arrived at on one side of his govern- 
ment is iollowed ly such consequential action on the other dde as may he 
necessary to mahe the policy clfective and homogeneous. The position of 
the Governor will thus be one of great lesponsibihiy and diMouliy, and also of 
great opportunity and honour. He may have to hold the balance between 
divergent policies and dillerent ideals, and to prevent diKord and friction.” 

The Tash of OoTernoiship. 

165. It 13 uDHCcessary to say more to establish the gravity of 
the Governor’s task; but we would like here to point out that 
he combines in himself, under the present constitution, what we 
may call ordinary and extraordinary powers and duties. Ete is 
a part of the day-by-day administration, but be is also the 
authority in reserve, who may hawe to override normal processes 
when he is convinced that the ordinary administration of the 
province needs his special intervention. There is universal 
testimony, all over IncUa, as to the skill and patience vrith which 
Govamors have discharged their duty. A spirit of accommoda- 
tion has generall;r been shown by both halves of Government 
under such presiding influence. It had been anticipated by the 
authors of the Montagu-CEehnsford Beport that friction mi^t' 
arise, particnlarly in the annual financial adjustment which is 
necessary to apportion available funds between the respective 
sides. In Part Y of this volume, under the head of “ The System 
of Public Pinance,” we shall describe this process more in 
'detail.* It is primarily based on agreement between the Executive 
OouncU and the Mlmsters, and, of oonise, the Governor exerts 
himself to secure this, but Devolutiou Bole provides that, if 
no such f^reement can be reached, the Governor has ^wer, 
either &t his ovm discretion or, if he prefras, with the ossiyaaice 
of an ind^endent authority, to “ allocale the revenues and 
balances the j^vince between reserved and transferred 
subjects, by specifying the fractional propcotkms of the revenues 
and bidanees which ramll be assigned to eadr class of subject.’* 
It is noteworthy that in no mngle instance has &ere bemi a 
failure to xeseh {^(reement, so ths& no Governor in any pcovioca 


* See pftta. SIfl bdenr. 
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has ever been called upon to discharge this particular duty. But 
this does not mean that the Governor has had nothing to do with 
bringing about the result : it is safe to infer that agreement 
between the two sides has not infrequently been helped by bis 
presid^cy over their joint discussions. 

166. There is no statutory provision defining the quahfications 
for a Governor or the period for which he shall hold ofiQee. The 
customary period is five years. The three iPresidency Goiernor- 
ships are usually held by men whose experience has been in 
the field of British politics, while the other Governorships are 
held by officials belonging to the Indian Civil Service. An 
ex<»ption to this latter practice was provided by the appointment 
of the late Lord Sinha to be Governor of the newly formed pro- 
vince of Bihar and Orissa. He held the position from December, 
1920, until he resigned it in November, 1921. 
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CHAPTER 7.— BACKWARD TRACTS. 

167. Ibe backward tracts of Bntish India cover an area of 
2 j7,9u 0 sqnaie miles, and contam a population of about 13 
millions. In our chapter on the provinces of British India* 
we lia\e given some account of these important hill and forest 
areas. They are to be found in six of the provinces; there 
are none in Bombay, the Umted Provinces, or the Central 
PioMiices. The^e areas aie declared backward tracts by notifi- 
cations made under section 52a (2) of the Government of India 
Act and are included in a shghtly wider category of “ excluded 
areas In uhat sense backward tracts are “ excluded ” we 
must now proceed to explain. This chapter is necessarily some- 
what technical, but it should be read in conjunction with the 
desciiptions to which we have just referred, and will prepare 
the way for recommendations which we have to make in our 
second volume. 

1C8. We have seen that the backward tracts before the 
Refoims were commonly subject to special laws, which among 
other things usually prescribed simple and elastic fcauns d 
judicial and administrative procedure. These arrangements were 
secured either by enactmmits applicable to individual tracts such 
as the Ganjam and Yizagapatam Act of 1839, or the Assam 
Frontier Tracts Begulatioii of 1880, or by notifications issued 
under All-India statutes. Thus, almost all the tracts were 
“ scheduled districts *’ under India Act XIV of 1874, A notifica- 
tion made under sectioas S and 6A of that Ant enables any 
enactment in force in any part of British India to be extended 
by executive order to a “ s^edoled district,” with such restrio- 
tions and modifications as seem fit. Other territories also Qn- 
duding most of the minor administrations directly adzsainistered 
by the Government of India), have in &e past been scheduled 
under this Act, but the present list of backward tracts in sub- 
stanw consists of such scheduled districts as it was in 1919 
oonsidemd still necessary to exclude from Ihe direct auihoriiy of 
the legislatures. A parallel source of afiSimatiTe 
exists in the regul^ry poweff reproduced in section 71 of the 
Government of In£a Act. This section, also, has been applied 
to most of the minor administrations, as well as to most of the 
backward tratsts, and, in the tMo ci the former, operates oon- 
cutxenily with the full lagMative powers of the Central 
Toegislature, A reference to section 52A (2) will show that, in 
the ease of the backward tracts also, although thesKt wide powers 
of l^islatlon by ample executive order have been kept alive, it is 
Qonieiniplaied that enactaents d! the central and piovmdal 
leglslatares mi^t be applied to them. But absolute discretion 
18 vested in the Execuuve d deciding vdie&er or not such 


* Vaxt t, eh. 9 , paass. 7S, 80, 86, 88, 9| aad 90. 
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extension shall take place. Thus, there exists a complete 
statutory bar to the legislatira authonty of the legislitures within 
every backward tract. 

169. The authors of the Jomt Itepoit contented them-'eites 
with lemark-ng that there were certain backward areas to v hich 
the Eeforms could not apply, and that the topically bjcLt^ard 
tracts should be administered by the Governors.* Both the 
deiimtaon of these areas and their con-titutional ariangemcnt-s 
after the Heforms were left for further cons deration. The 
proposals of the Government of India are emboi'ed in their 
“ Ninth Despatch on the Constitutional Reforms ”. The Govein- 
ment of India displayed in this Despatch an anxiety to limit 
exclusion ais much as possible both in its loci' extent and in its 
degree. With this end in view, they estimated the degice of 
backwaidncss of each of the tracis and recommended vaijing 
degrees of exclusion to conform with then: estimates General 
effect was given to these proposals, the result of which we will 
proceed to state. The suggestion made m the Joint Deport ti.at 
the backward tracts shoidd be directly administered by the 
Governor was not carried out, except in the special instance of 
the Shan States of Burma. 

Wholly Excluded Areas* 

170. Certain aieas were considered so backward that they have 
been wholly excluded from the Eeforms. These are the 
following : — 

In Madras — ^The Laccadive Islands and Mmicoy. 

In Bengal — The Chittagong HUl Tracts. 

In the Punjab — Spiti. 

In Burma — ^AU the backward tracts of the province. 

In Bihar and Orissa — Angul. 

This complete exclusion is secured by “ notifications ” made 
by the Governor-General in Council under section 82a (2) of tEe 
'Act, prescribing princapaUy that — 

1. Kdfiher ‘&e oraitial nor tbs provinoial kgusdatorB shaO bars |«nrar to 
make lavra appUoabte to tba iiao<« bat tbe Governor in Ocm«& may direct 
toat any Act of titie provinisal leg^tme shall ap^dy to lahe irao^ sabjeot to 
each ozoi^tions or modifioodons as tbe Governor tfainbs fit. 

2. Bcoposels tor espenditaie in tbe traot need not be snbmittod to the 
vote of tbe Legislative Assembly or ptovinoial lec^tme. 

3. No qoestioa may be asked about the tzaeb and no sabjeot zeladng to it 
may be dlsoossed i>i tbe Assembly or <ezo^ -with tbe Governors sanodon) 
in ^ provincial le^slatare. 

Kodifled E x el n rion . 

171. In the case of the remaining tcacts, the reserved half 
of the provincial Government is given full discretion in applying. 


* U/0 Nepoit) para. 199. 
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or refusing to apply, new provincial enactments. Tins dis- 
sretion is conferred by the Glovemor-General in Council, through 
“ notifications " which provide that : — 

1. Govecaor n Gouncil may direct ai^ Act of the provinciai 
Icgfalataxa s all not le^ply to tract, or shill apply sobjeot to such excep- 
t&is or modifioatiQns aa the Governor may think fit. 

3. The Lej^slatiTe Assembly or the ptorinoud legislatnie, vhen making 
laiwB solely applicable to the backward tract in question or any part of it, 
must insert a provision that the law shall come into ioxea only on snob date 
and snbiect to snob exceptions or modifications as may be ordered by the 
Govemor-Geneial in Conncil or the Governor in Conncil as the case may be. 

In addition, the Governor>Generai in Council is given, by 
section 52 a (2) of the Act, the power (which has been exercised 
from time to time) of directing that any All-India statutes of 
general application ^ould not apply, or should only apply sub- 
ject to^such exceptions or modifications as the Governor-General 
may tfiink fit, to any of these tracts. 

IBie tracts to which the provisions set oat in this paragraph 
apply, are aU the remainiug backward tracts, that is to say : — 

In Madras — ^The Agency Tracts. 

Jh Bengal— Darjeemig. 

In the Punjab— Lahaul. 

In Bihar and Orissa — Cihota Nagpur, the Santal 

Patganas, and Smnbalpur. 

In Assam — Ail the backward tracts of the province. 

Varying Degrees of Modified Ezelufion. 

172. The diSeaent tracts falling within the category of 
modified exclusion are not, however, all Seated in quite the 
same way. Darjeeling and Lahaul are totally excluded in every 
sense, except that the legislatures may frame laws for them 
which may be applied by executive order. (Qie other tracts are 
areas over whic^ the le^latures have further powers. They 
vote the necessaiy expenditure for them ; questions may be asked 
idiout them ; and subjects relating to them may be discussed. In 
the Assam tracts, Chota Nagpur, t£e Sauial Parganas and 
Sambalpur, Ministers exerdse authority over trausfeired sub- 
jects. In the other tracts all {ncvincial subjects are reserved 
subjects. Bui it is material to note that the Instrument of 
Ihstructaons to Governors confers a special discretion to protect 
baickward classes. In Assam advantage has been taken of this 
discretitHt to tcame rules ci business whmh confine the powers 
of UMsters in dealing vnth the backward tracts within very 
narrow limits. 

Ail the backward tracts which are not wholly excluded (except 
Dmcjeding and Ijahaid) are represented in the legislatures of their 
pxtmmm, but it is impotable to regard the representation as 
vsa% effei^^ in soost cases. In Bihax' and Orissa the 
sbon^al preponderance in the populatiicn of the tracts is rejuo- 
doeed in tSe elecforata only in three c<»];8tituencies out of nine. 
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In twj> o£ these tiirea, members realiy representative of the 
aboriginals have been returned at all three general elections. 
The oiher seven are represented at present by members of the 
very classes whom the aboriginals regard as most hostile to them. 
Two seats are al» reserved for the representation of the 
aboriginals by nomination in the Bihar and Orissa Council. In 
Madras qualified residents of the Agency Tracts vote in the con- 
stituencies formed out of the three districts in which the tracts 
are included The backward tracts of the Presidency are also 
represented by a nominated member. The whole of the Assam 
backward tracts (covering 60,000 square miles and otrupied by 
half a million hiU tribesmen) are represented in the provincial 
legislature bj a single nominated member, who for a conriderable 
period was a We^sh missionary 
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CHAPTEE 8.— THE CENTRAL LEGISLATURE. 

173. The Indian Legislature consists of the Governor-General 
and two Chambers, viz., the Conncil of State and the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. In each of these Chambers the majority of 
members is elected. It is a curious feature that whereas the 
Government of India Act fixes for the Council of State the 
maximum size (60 members), which it cannot exceed, it 
fixes for the Legislative Assembly a minimum membership (140) , 
which it must at least contain. 

We must now give some description of the composition and 
powers of these two bodies. 


Tlw Council of State. 

174. The scheme for the Council of State contained in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report* differed materially from the 
plan ultimately adopted and embodied in the Government of 
India Act. The authors of the Joint Report intended the Council 
of State to be “ the final legislative authority in matters which 
the Government regards as essential ”, and therefore aimed at 
creating ” a separate constitutional body, in which Government 
will be able to command a majority ”. Mr. Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford disclaimed the intention of instituting a 
complete bi-cameral system, and regarded the Council of State 
rather as a Chamber of Ap^al from the refusal of the Lower 
House to pass necessary legislation. It would, therefore, have 
performed much the same function as the Grand Committees 
which they proposed for the provinces. If the Legislative Assem- 
bly passed such legislation, and the C!ouncil of State agreed with 
it, well and good; but if not, the Coxmcil of State could still 
be relied on to authorise what was needed. Thus, if the Execu- 
tive Government found itself unable to secure from the Assembly 
its essential legislation and its supplies, the plan of the Joint 
Report was to provide ” means, for use on special occasions, of 
pladng on the Statute Book, after full publicity and discussion, 
permanent measures to which the majority of members in *the 
Legidative Assembly may be unwilling to assent ”.f The 
method they proposed was that, if the Legislative Assembly re- 
fused to autkuise an indii^nsable measure, the Governor- 
General in Oouncdl m%ht certify that the Bill was essential to 
the interesta of peace, order, or good government, and thereupon, 
after it had passed through tdl its stages in the Council of State, 
the Bill would become law without further reference to the 
Assembly. 

175. The Government of India Bill was introduced into Parlia- 
ment with {HTovisions for the Council of State which followed 
ihesn llr»»i. The Jmnt Select Committee, to which the Bill was 
referred, rejected the plan idtogether. It reported that it did 
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not " accept the device in the Bill as drafted, of carrying govern- 
ment measores through the Council of State without reference 
to the Legislatite Assembly, in cases where the latter body 
cannot be got to assent to a law which the Governor-General 
considers essential. Under the scheme which the Committee 
proi«se to substitute for this proceduie, there iS no nece'^ity to 
retain the Council of Stale as an oigan for government legisla- 
tion. It should therefore be reconstituted from the commence- 
ment as a true Second Chamber.” The alte’ native scheme to 
which the Committee refen ed was the plan, non embodied in 
the Act, by which the Goven or-Geneial may oeitify that it is 
essential for the safety, tranquillity or interests of British India 
that a Bill which either Chamber of the Indian Legislature lefuses 
to pass, should become law. The \iew of the Joint Committee 
was that, while the Governor-General in Council must in ail 
circumstances be fully empowered to setuie legislation required 
for the discharge of his responsibilities, "it is unworthy that 
such responsibility should be concealed through the action of a 
Council of State specially devised in its composition to secure 
the necessary powers.” It followed that there was no longer 
any overwhelming reason wEy the Government should be able to 
command a majority in the Council of State, and the composi- 
tion actually fixed for that body was as follows. Out of a 
maximum number of 60, 34 members were to be elected : the 
balance was to be nominated, but not more than 20 of these could 
be ” official ” members. These include such members of the 
Governor-General’s Council as are nominated to be members of 
the Upper House (at present two out of the seven). But the Act 
contains the provision — also to be found in the constitution of the 
Union of South Africar— that an Executive Councillor has the 
light of attending and addressing, though not of voting in, the 
other Chamber also. 

The electorate for the Council of State has been so framed 
as to give the Upper House a character distinct from that of the 
Le^lative Assembly, and indeed the franchise is extremely 
restricted. Property qualifications have been pitched so hi|^ as 
to secure the representation of wealthy landowners and mer- 
chants ; previous experience in a central or provincial legislature, 
service in the chair a municipad council, membership of a 
nniversity Senate, and dmilar tests of personal standing and 
experience in affairs qualify for a vote. Electors ore fmr the 
most part grouped in communai oonstitnencies ; thus there is 
one member of the OonndOi of State who is elected by ^e 
Muhammadans of the Madras Preddency, and four who ace 
elected by tiie non-Muhammadans of that province. The Sikhs 
of tlm Pimjab have a mmnber. ^Shera is one meuDher dbetod 
by the general oonstituen^ of Burma, and another by the Burma 
Chamber of Commerce. Women are not entitled to vote at 
Sections to the Coundl of .State, or to offer ihexnselvmi for 
election, though it is in the power of the Coundl of State to 
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pass a resolution which would remove both these barriers The 
Council of State sits under a President appointed by the Governor- 
General, and continues for five years, unless previously dissolved. 

The Legislative Assembly. 

176. The Legislative Assembly now consists of 146 members, 
105 of whom aie elected,* while 26 are official members and 14 
are nominated non-officials. In this last group are included 
the sole representative of the Depressed Classes, the sole repre- 
sentative of the Indian Christians, and the sole representative of 
the Anglo-Indian community. 'Another nominated non-official 
comes from the 2^orth-Weat Frontier Province ; another repre- 
sents labour interests; and another the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce. 

The 26 officials include most of the Members of the Governor- 
General's Council — the rest of the Council aie members of the 
Council of State, though, as we have said, the South African 
precedent is followed and any Executive Councillor can speak 
m either Chamber. The other official members of the Le^s- 
lative Assembly are either important members of the Govern- 
ment of India's Secietariat, such as the Military Secrets^ and 
the Foreign Secietarjr, or are nominated as representatives of 
the different provincial Governments. These constitute the 
" official bloc." The authors of the Joint Eeport attached 
importance to their proposal tiiat " official members of the 
Assembly, other than members of the executive government, 
should be allowed a free nght of speech and vote, except when the 
Government deddes that thdr support is neceBsaiy.”t When, 
in the next Part of onr Eeport, we discuss the actual worldng 
of the existing constitution, it will be material to consider how 
far this anticipation has been realised in practice. They went 
on to lay down that " the President of the Legislative Assembly 
diotdd be nominated by the Governor-General. We do not 
pre^se that Ms choice should be formally limited, but it seems 
necessary that, at any rate for the present, the Ih^stdent diould 
be designated from among the offidal members.":!; This recom- 
mendation was departed horn in the Gloveznment of Tndm Act, 
which provided that for the first four years of the existence ck 
the Legislative Assmbly the Preddent shonld be appointed by 
&e Govfficnor-General, but tlmt thereafter he shonld be a membtf 
of ffie Assembly elected by that body and approved by the 
Governor-General. TMs, therefore, constitutes a contrast with* 
the mode of appointment of the President of the Ooimcff 
State. 


* This i&oladoiilusaoleisaiilMBr for aim Switeerlaiid-- 

■wbo is ciMjted by Bow votns, Imt (<ndng to the &ot tint tibe Aaalg^ Oisbdete 
BwAramnot tepimio^ Bdtiali tenttoisr) 3a tfam gtna a titfe to aft M Hn 
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Elected Members of LegiSlatiTe Assembly. 

177. The elected members, of me LegiaLthe Assembly are 
distributed amonget the peMuces m propoi lions winch do not 
appear to bear any close resemblance to tne Ui.'*Uibution of popu- 
lation or area, but on a basis which pic^urjabiy redouts con- 
sideration of the importance of each pio\incu. I'Le franchise 
has been arranged on tho same hnos as for the pro\ kUcial councils, 
but with somewhat higher electoral qualiileatiou?. Alojlein'- 
have serured separate representation by Ire cicaiiOn of con- 
stituencies containing none but Muhammadan voters in all 
provinces except Burma. Europeans also bate sepaiste repre- 
sentation, with one seat in Madras, two m Bombay. Uiree m 
Bengal, and one each in the Tmted Protincea, Aa«am and 
Burma. Tbeie is no separate Eurojif an iep>’e^entatne from the 
Punjab, Bihar and Oiissa, or the Central Piovinces. The Sikhs 
of the Punjab form two separate constituencies, eai h rcturu.uf 
a member. 48 out of the 1U5 scats filled by election are “ non- 
Muhammadan ’’ general constituencies, w nether rmal oi mb in, 
i.e., the electorate excludes Muhammadans, though it itvhides 
every other sort of quahfied voter except Europeans and Bikhs, 
where *those have separate electorates. It will be appreciated 
that the ^stem of communal electorates involves an overlapping 
of the areas of Muhammadan, and non-Muhammadan con- 
stituencies, with the result that the average size of a general 
constituency for the Legislative Assembly canuot be reached b\ 
'dividing the total area of the nine provinces by the number of 
memben returned by .such constituencies. Indeed, in those 
parts of India in which the members of a particular community 
are scattered, the area of the constituency assumes surprising 
proportions. The Muhammadan member for the northern part 
of the province of Madras sits for an area of 82,050 square miles, 
which is just about the size of Britain. The Muhammadan 
member for the Central Provinces repreeenla a ronstitaency of 
nearly equal extent. The Muhammadan member for “ Patna, 
Chota Nagpur and Orissa ” is supposed to speak for Moslems 
spread over an area of 51,050 square miles, which is about the 
extent of England and Wales. Hindn members are, in some 
cases, no better off; the Hindu member for West Punjab, for 
example, represents non-Muhammadidas inhabiting 54,964 square 
miles; and a Sikh member represents Sikhs scattered over the 
same huge area. 

It is worfii noting that, wEile communal eIcctcKrates exist for 
Idle Legislative Assembly to the extent we have indicated, there 
is i?o reservation of easts in “ general ” amatitnenciea retam- 
ing’ more than one member, sneh ae maintains a mininmm of 
Mahzattas in the Bombay Legislative Council, or secures the 
representation of non-Brahmins in Madras. 

Apart from idle general constitaencies, Muhammadan and 
non-Muhammadan, and the European seats, there are certain 
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“ special ” constituencies for landowners and for Indian com- 
merce. Thus, the Madras landholders elect to one seat; so do 
the Bengal landholders, the landholders of the United Provinces, 
of the Punjab, of Bihar and Onssa, and of the Central Pro- 
vinces. The Smd Jagirdars and Zemindars hold another seat 
in rotation with the Gujerat and Deccan Sardars and Inamdars, 
so that alternate Assemblies contain a representative of land- 
owners either from the northern or the more southern part of 
the Bombay Presidency. One member represents Madras 
Indian Commci'ce, and another the Indian Merchants’ Chamber 
and Bureau, whose headquarters are in Bombay. Another seat 
alternates between the Bombay MBlowners’ Association and the 
Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association ; and yet another passes in 
rotation among three Indian commercial associations in Bengal, 
viz., the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, the Marwari 
Association, and the Bengal Mahajan Sabha. Burma sends 
three non-European members to the Assembly, and these, with 
the European aUeady mentioned, are the sole representatives 
(apart from the nominated official) of that vast and distant 
country. Delhi Province and Ajmer-Merwara both have one 
member. 

The composition of the Council of State and Legislative 
AseembI} is given in tabular form on the following pages. 


I 




i 
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LegisIatlTe Powers. 

178. The Indian Liegisidture has power to make laws for all 
persons, conrts, places, and things withm British India, for all 
subjects of His Majesty and servants of the Crown witnin other 
parts of India, and for all Indian subjects of Hi» Majesty with- 
out and beyond, as well as withm, Bntish India; but this 
general legislative power is subject to certain quabhcations which 
will be found set out in subsections (2) and (B; of section 60 
of the Act. A more important limitation, for practical pur- 
poses, is that contained in section 67, which requu’es the pre- 
vious sanction of the Governor-General for the introduction of 
any measure affecting — 

(a) the pubb'c debt or public revenues of India or imposing 
any charge on the revenues of India ; 

(b) the reli^on or religious rites and usages of any class 
of British subjects in India ; 

(c) the disdpline or maintenance of any part of His 
Majesty’s Military, Naval or Air Foices ; 

(d) the relations of the Government with foreign princes 
or States; 

or any measure — 

ti) re^[ulating any provincial subject, or any part of a 
provincial subject, which has not been declared by rules 
under this Act to be subject to legislation by the Indian 
Legislature ; 

'iij repealmg or amending any Act of a local legislature ; 

<iii> repealing or amending any Act or Ordinance made by 
the Governor-General. 


This is the converse of the provision relating to provincial legis- 
latures, which requires the previous sanction of llie Governor- 
General for certain kinds of legislation wliieh would more 
properly be considered at the Centre. In other words, there is 
really no formal distribution of legislative power in tlie Indian 
Constitution between the Centre and the provinces, although, 
for practical purposes, a real distribution of legislative power 
exists. This distribution follows the distinction between central 
and provincial subjects contained in the Schedule to the Devolu- 
tion Buies.* But although topics of legislation are thus for 
practical purposes distributed, the Central X/eglslature is 
thecnretically entitled to legislate for the whole field, at any rate 
if the Governor-General’s sanction is given in a case where 
the tojdo mote naturally falls within the provincial sphere. 
‘At the same time, the danger of technical objections bed^ 
radsedi end litigation promoted on the plea that the wrong legis- 
lature has pas^ the Act is avoided, lor, once the Act has been 
passed, its validity is not open to question in a law suit. 


1$9S 
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Financial Fowets. 

179. Tue financial powers of the Indian Legislature will be 
ddalt Wjth more fully in Part V of this volume, but it 
T^ill be convenient to state here that expenditure on the follow- 
ing heads is authorised by the Gkivemor-Q-eneral in Council 
without being voted : — 

(i) interest and sinldng fond oliatges on loans ; 

(u) ezpendituze of wMd^ the amonnt is piesciibed by or under any law 

(iii) Salaries snd pe simis payable to or to tbe dependants of — 

{a\ persons appointed by r with ^ approval of B3s Majesty or by 
the Secretary of tate in Cbnncdl ; 

(b) chief commissioners an 1 judicial commhBdoneis ; 

(o) persons appomted b^ore tbe 1st day of April, 1924, by the 
6overnor.GenetalinConnoilorbyalocal .ovemmmrt to services or posts 
classified by mies under the Aot as superior serviooB or posts; and 

(iv) Sums payable to any person who is or has been in the civil service of 
the drown in India under uny mder of the Secretary of Scute in Council, of 
the G vcmor-Goneral m Council, or of a governor, made upon an appeal 
ma d e to him in pursuanee of rules mado under the Act. 

(v) expenditui'e classified Irv tbe order of tbe Governor-General in Councii 
as — 

(a; ecclesusiical; 

{&j political; 

(cj defence. 

ruder the last head uearly the whole of the Army expenditure 
is “ non-voted," but the charges for the civil secretariat of the 
Army Bepartmeut are not included in the classification. Apart 
from this, it has become usual for the Governor-General to give 
directions which enable Army tfcpenditure as a whole to be 
discussed by the Legidative Assembly, though no vote on it 
can be taken. The classification of certain expenditure as 
“ political results in excluding from the vote of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly the expenses of the department which is cem- 
cemed with the relations between the Crown and the Indian 
States. 

As regards votable expenditure, the demands for grants ace 
Bubmitted to the Legislative Assembly alone, though Sie 
statement of estimated revenue and expenditure is presented 
simultaneously in both chambers, and in both the same discos- 
sion of main principles is permitted. The Finance Bill, whidi 
is the annual statutory authority for most of the central taxa- 
tion, comes before both Houses, which have equal power in 
dealing with it. Only the Assembly, however, can grant or with- 
hold supply. Xf tbe Legislative Assembly felines to vote a 
demand put before it, the Govarnor-Genaral in Council is 
empowered to declare that he is satisfied that Idle demand whinh 
has been refused is essential to the dischaige d his xecqionid- 
KhtieB ; and thereupon the Government of India acts as though 
tbe demand had received the assent of the Legislative Assembly. 
The exercise of this power by the Governor-General in Council 
is usually called the ** restoration ” of a rejected demand fear 
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a grant. As will b© seen Lter ^n, '■/e de.ci. ' *\© ”• ’“V 

ing of the legislative m-diiic. of -Khese str.':ur.> ve are i.«jv 
giving an acenant, it has b..er re ' to on rj'*'"r 1 *' -I .. - 

Certification. 

1:^0 Wo Ld’.e dIiedJ> rc-i-riiJ. :n paragi.ii; 
coi responding povrer (i o\er-riding control over B.lls nbicL i -ts 
vdth tho Go^ernji-Gii f ' 'I m tl.c case of fal’M? . lt*r 
chinabci of tLe Indian L-,isIatare to pass esocntlal 
Tlie Goveruor-Geueial maj e^cure the enactment of a L.ll va-»e 
passage in the lonu eoucilereJ to be neceasarj is rei'u'ed b;. 
the Indian Legishtare, by ceitifyiag that the Bill ii* essential 
for tbs safety, tmaqailUty, or interests of British Ind.a, or anv 
pait thereof. It tie Bill, m the form which the Go'^einor- 
Generai considers e-sential. Las been reiected by one chamber 
before being laid before the other, the latter is given the oppor- 
tnnity of consenting to it, though, if it does not do so, the 
signature of the Governor-General validate* the Act. This 
power of certification has. in fact, been used four times since 
the Ileform* were put into force. The first occasion was in 
1922, when Lord Beading over-rode the Assembly by certifying 
the Princes Protection Act. The second and third occasions 
were in 1923 and 1924, when the annual Finance Bill had to 
be certified. The last occasion W"s m 1925, when a Bill became 
law by the Govemor-Geueral's certificate to supplement the 
Bengal Criminal Law Amendment ..Yet of that jear — i pro- 
vincial Art which had been certified by the Governor of Bengal. 
On all four occasions the Council of' State apj»roved the Bill. 
It 13 not without significance that no occasion has arisen during 
the last five years when the Govemor-GeneraTs power of certifi- 
cation has been invoked. When the Governor-General feels 
himself compelled to “ certify,” the Act has to be laid before 
both Houses of Parliament, and has no effect until it has sub- 
sequently received His Majesty’s assent. But provision is made 
that where, in the opinion of the Governor-General, a state 
of emergency exists which jnstifies such action, the Governor- 
General may direct that ihe Act which he has certified shall 
come into operation forthwith. It thereupon does so, subject, 
however, to disallowance by His Majesty in Council. 

Belatioss between the two Houses. 

181. Two chambers so different in complexion are bound, on 
occasions, to differ in view, and the Government of India Act 
seeks to provide methods for avoiding or composing such 
differences. The three means devised by the Act, at by statu- 
tory rules under it, are Joint Committees, Jednt Conferences, 
and Joint Sittings. The first is a means of forestalhng 
differences and expediting the paasage of a particular Bill. The 
adoption of this procedure requires a formal resolution in each 
chamber, and each nominates an equal number of members. 
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The scccnJ Queans is to be used when a difference of opinion 
has arisen. At a Joint Conference each chamber is represented 
by an equal number of members, but no decision is taken. The 
results of a Conference are to be looked for in the subsequent 
proceedings of either or both chambers. The case is different 
where the third means is adopted. Where the originating and 
the revising chambers have failed to reach agreement within 
^ months of the passing of the Bill by the originating chamber, 
it rests with the Governor-General, in his discretion, to convene 
a Joint Sitting of both chambers, at whidi those present 
dehbeiate and vote npon the Bill in the shape given to it by 
the origmating House, and on the outstanding amendments. 
The decision there taken is deemed to be the decision of both 
chambers. This method of composing differences is more 
suited to general legislation than to Finance Bills, for it may 
not be adopted till she months have elapsed since the passage 
the Bill in the originating chamber. In practice, hojyever, 
it has never been employed for either purpose. 
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CHAPTEE 9.— THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT, 

182. The Central Goa eminent is the GoTemor-General in 
Council. There is no statutory hmit to the number of members 
of the Governor-Generars Council ; there are, in fact, now seven 
such members, as follows : — 

Army Member (the Commander-in-Chiefi. 

Home Member. 

Tmance Member. 

Law Member. 

Commerce Member. 

Member m charge of Education, Health and Landb 

Member in charge of Industries and Labour. 

Coiap(»itio& of the Ssecutive Council. 

183. The Commander-in-Chief, besides controlhng Aimy 
Headquarters, is in charge of a civil department called the Army 
Department, which performs fnnctions roughly analogous to those 
of the civil secretariat of the Secretary of State for War in this 
country. Its Secretary is also nominated to be an official 
member of the Central Legislature. Kie Home Department 
deals with the Ali-India civil teivices, and with such subjects 
as pohce, and prisons, and judicial matters so far as these subjects 
are the concern of the Central Government. It initiates le^la- 
tion in the sphere of both civil and criminal law and controls 
administration of such subjects, so far as the Central Government 
is concerned. In areas outside the nine provinces it exercises a 
direct jurisdiction; within these areas its departmental control 
is made effective through the Governor in Council. In short, it 
is also the department which has general cdiarge of internal 
affairs and the oversight of internal politics. The Law Member 
is the head of the Legislative Department, and is re^nsible 
for the drafting of Government BiUs. He advises the Govern- 
ment on many legal questions but does not, like a Law Officer 
in Britain, conduct any Government cases in court. In addition 
to the Ckimmerce Department, the Commerce Member is in 
charge of the Railway Department which fnnctions thron|^ an 
organisation known as the Railway Board. The Edncation, 
lEtealth and Lands Department is also concerned with soch 
subjects as local government, agricnlture, forests, famine-relief, 
etc., so far as these thin^ touch central administration and 
responsibility, and, in addition, deals with questions concerning 
the position Lidians in oth«r parts of the Empue. The 
DNapariac^ ot Industries and iLabonr also concerns itself wii& 
ihn Post Office aiffi the telegraphs, irrigation, factories, and dvil 
aviation. 

The Viceroy himself holds the portfolio of the Eoreign and 
IPblMoal Department. There is a Saoretsxy in dmuig^ of eadb 
of the two brandies, who holds the rank d Secretaxy to 
Government and sits as a nominated offidal in one or other 
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House of the Cential Legislature. T1 
ducts external affairs and relations w 
Political branch has charge of relations 
and its crganisation has been already 
chanter’."^ 

It will be seen, therefore, that, while 
tire Councillors, there are nine central 

184. The Members of the Governoi 
apiMinted by tvarrant under the Eoyal J 
provision in the Government of India I 
tions is that three of them must be perse 
least ten years in the service of the Ci 
must be of not less than ten } ears’ st( 
England or Ireland, or as a member of t 
in Scotland, or as a pleader of an In 
practice, out of the six members o£her t 
Chief, three are Indians. We have alr« 
the Executive Councillors is a member ( 
of the Indian Legislature, and has also t 
and addressing, the chamber to which h 
Executive Councillors are necessarily < 
Legislature ; if a non-official membei 
nominated, were to become a Member of 
Council. Ms seat in the chamber to wl 
become vacant and have to be refillec 
Councillor rejoined the Le^slature in a 

Constltiilionfll of (^over 

185. It vrill be appreciated, of course, 
India, in its relation to the legislature 
belong, differs altogether from the Goven 
No division of functions has been impoi 
of India, and none of its Members are c 
Bible '* to the Central L^islature. No t 
can bring about a change in its compo 
take occasion later on to point out how c 
the Legislature is able to exercise on iti 

The design of the constitution of ih< 
is indicated in the third formula of tl 
Eeport.'l That formula laid down that ii 
respondble to Parliament.” In all ess 
authority, save for its accountability to Pa 
putable. The superintendence, direction 
and military government of India are v 
General in Council , but he is required t 
all stxch orders as he may receive from 
In coastitutioinal theory, therefore, the 
is a eubardinate official government 
Oovemmeat, though in actual praotice tl 

*' Bat 1 , diap. 9 , paa». 109. 

t Report, para. 190. See aW 
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qualified by the extent to which (1) authority is left in the hand^ 
of the Government of India to be exercised without reference to, 
or orders from, the Secretary of State, and (2) influence is 
exerted by the Indian Legislature upon the acts and policies of 
the Central Executive. 

Functions ol Government of India. 

186. We have already described the division of administrative 
functions between central subjects and proTiiicial vabjects, and 
the list of central subjects will be found set out m Appendix II 
at the end of Chapter 3 above.* It is the&e central subjouts whicl. 
tbe Goreinment of India has to administer. In addinou, it lies 
two other main duties on the executive side. First, there is 
entrusted to it the power of superintendence, direction, and 
control over provincial Governments in lespect of all “ ipoerved ” 
provincial subjects — ^Devolution Bale 49 limit>, its wurre-^j ondiuj, 
supeiwision over “ transferred ” subjects to cases in vvlurh inter- 
ference is required (11 to safeguard the adroinietiMtinn cf c'^ntral 
subjects, (2) to decide disputed questions between two provint.es, 
or (3) to safeguard the civil services in India, and one or two 
other special matters. 

187. Secondly, it is the Government of India which is 
responsible for the administration of all subjects in areas cf 
British India not included within the boundaries of the nine 
Governors’ provinces. These areast are the North-West Fionticr 
Province, British Baluchistan, Delhi, Ajmer-Merwaia, Coorg, 
and the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. In each of these theie 
is a Chief Commissioner. We shall give some account of these 
special aieas in Part IV, Chapter 5 of this voliime, and it is 
sufficient here to emphasize that their whole administration and 
finance are a central charge, including matters, like education 
and public health, which, in a Governor’s province, would be in 
ministerial hands. For example, the department of the 
Executive Councillor whose accumnlalaon of duties leads to his 
being described as the “ Member in charge of Education, Health, 
and Lands,” is responsible for schools and hospitals in the North- 
West Frontier Province and the other special areas just men- 
tioned. Coorg stands rather apart, for in Coorg a Legislative 
Council has been set up, provincial subjects have been separated 
from central subjects, and separate revenues have been allocated 
to the local Administration; but there has been no explicit de- 
volution of authority to its Chief Commissiouer. In the other 
eentx^ly a^oomistered areas there are no legislative councils. 
!Ehe local Executives are merely ageucies of the Government of 
India; the annual eetimates of revenue and expenditure are part 
of the central budget; there is no limit to the power of control 
vested in iflie Govemor-Generd in Council ; and no rival to the 
legislative authorily ci the Indian Legislature, 

• p. 126 . 

t Colo red piak os Hie soap at the end of this volume. 
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Meetings of Oorernor-Oeneral’s Oouncil. 

188 . At meetings of the Govemor-General’B Oonncil, if the 
OoTernor-Giendral himself is present, he presides. In his absence, 
his place is taken by the Member of his Executiye Cioimcil whom 
he has appointed to be its vice-President. At any meeting of 
his Conncil the Govemor-G-eneral, or other parson presidmg, 
and one other Member (not being the Commander-in-Cbiell 
form a quorum sufQcient for the exercise of all the functions of 
the Q-ovemment of India. All orders of the Govemor-CJenerai 
in Council are signed by a Secretary to the Government ci India. 
If a difference of opimon arises at a meeting of the (Sovemor- 
General's Council, the decision of the majority is bin^ng, and, 
if the Members are equally divided, the Qovemor-'Qeneral, or 
other parson presiding, has a second or casting vote. But if 
what IS pro]^eed oonfficts with the view of the Governor-General 
to what is essential for the safety, tranquillity, or interests of 
British India, he may, on his own authority and responsibility, 
over-rule the decision, in which case any two Mmnbers of the 
dissentient majority may ask that the matter be reported to the 
Secretary of State and that the repeat may be accompanied by 
cofdes of any minutes made by Members of the Council. 

In practice, the Governor-General’s Council meets at short 
intervals, and all the most important decisions of the Ckivemment 
of India are made by it. There are naturally many other matters 
which wre dedded and disposed of in the d^erent departments, 
which have behind them the authority of the whole Gov^nment. 
One of the Members of Government, who sits in the Legislative 
Assembly, aots as leader of the House; this duty usually falla 
to &e lot of the Home Member. 
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CHAPTER lO.—THB VICEROY AND GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL. 

189. In previous cliapters eome reference bas of neceeait 
been made to the special powers, functions and duties of tb 
Governor-General, or Viceroy as he is alternatively called. ] 
is convement however to reassemble them here and to give 
brief sketch of the working of the high office which is filled b 
the representative of the Eang-Bmperor. 

Appointed fiom among the most prominent public men i 
Great Britain, and usually dischargmg his task for a peiiod < 
five ;^rs, the Governor-General occupies the most responsibh 
as it is the most picturesque and distinguished, office in the ovei 
■ seas service of the British Crown.* For, while his activitie 
I comprise all the social and benevolent obligations of th 
Governor-General in the self-governing Dominions, there resi 
upon the Governor-General of India a direct personal share i 
the main burden of government, such as pertains to no othe 
representative of the Sovereign within the Empire. Formerly 
the Governor-General could not leave India during his ten 
of office. By an amendment of the Statnte, made in 1924, b 
may now be granted leave of absence once, but not more tha 
once, and funless special reasons require it) fer not moie tha 
four months. 


Powers and Besponsibilities. 

190. Normally carrying out his functions with the gnidauc 
and concunence of the Members of his Executive Lounci 
and subject to the very critical observafaon of a popularly-electe 
Legislature representing about 250 miUious of people, he cai 
in cases of emergency and stress, completely over-ride thj 
Council and disregard Ihe most fully considered expression < 
opinion of that Legislature. 

Thus, if in any matter his judgment is that the safety, trai 
quiUity and interests of British India, or any part thereof, a 
essentitdly affected, he may reject the advice of his Gonncil, at 
thereupon the decision of the Government of India, whether fi 
action or inaction, is the decision of the Viceroy himself. T1 
rales for the transaction of Council business, the allocation t 
portfolios among its Members, and the limitation of their scop 
Bze entirely subject to Ms fin^ decision. Similarly, in the cai 
of the Indian Legislature, the Governor-General can dissoh 
eitheor chamber or, if in special dicumstances he thinks fit, ca 
eactend its life. He can inost on the passing of legislatic 
rejected by either or both chambers by certifying tibat sut 
I passage is essential for the safety, tranquillity or interests < 
Biitm India or any part thereof. ” And while he may, with tl 

* "I am oSoced a nugnifiaentpost, tibe most xespeoBfUe md hononrabla 
the serdioe oafadde Eni^d.'' Lm I«aadowne to bia raoiher, Feb. 8, 18t 
Blogiaj^iy by Lord Nevton, p. G0.> 
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asseai of his Council, restore grants refused by the Assembly, 
ue Cdii on his sole initiative authorise such expenditure as he 
tniTiks to be necessary for the safety or tranquillity of British 
luiLa or any part thereof. He may withhold his assent to any 
Bih, central or provindal, or reserve sudi Bill for His Majesty’s 
pleasure. He has, in addition, powers in an emergency, without 
''onsulting the Legislature, to legislate by ordinance having 
etfect for not more than six months. 

The previous sanction of the Governor-General is required 
for the introduction of certain classes of Bills, both in the central 
and provincial legislatures. It is for him to decide what items 
of central expenditure fall within the non-votable categories. 
On him, too, falls the duty of nominating a number of official 
and non-official members to the Central Legislature. 

191. These are the {Hrindpai legal powers residing in the 
Governor-General, but no mere list of powers can convey the 
full importance of his office or the range of his individual 
authority. The course of Indian politics is profoundly altected 
by his personality and influence. By the use of interviews and 
conversations and by his constant personal intervention many a 
political crisis is averted, and resort to his legal prerogatives is 
often thereby made unnecessary. Only four times since the 
Bdorms has the Viceroy's power of certiflcation been made use 
of, and never yet has the premature dissolution of the Indian 
Legislature been required. Yen few days pass wifliout visits by 
leading men in public life to the Governor-General, and every 
grave political event comes under his notice and study. He 
tadies occasional opportunities of laying his views before the 
Central Legislature by direct address. FurtBermore, he is in 
constant communication witii the Governors of provinces, and 
no new policy of any importance is ever embarked upon by 
them without their oousultetiou with, aud the genered con- 
currence of, the Govemor-Gfflieral. 

ViooEoy’s Bdatioiu with Isdiaa Pxincea. 

192. ^ To the wide range of political responsibilities resting 

on the Governor-General’s Moulders in connection with 
the governing of British India is ad^ the direct 
person^ charge of the relations of India with fareign 
countries, and of British India with the various Indian States. 
It is a proof <d the confidence felt in the Governor-General’s 
office tbet the Indian Princes tiiould so strongly desire (as static 
before the Butler Committee) to be placed in direct rektion> 
idiip with the Governor-General himself rather than, as hitiierto, 
with the Governor-General in Coundl. Bven now, all deoiffioiui 
ol inqpc^anoe in connection with tiie Lidian States, 
iasaed in tire name i£e Government of India, ace really 

a special oonoem of flSe Viceroy. And thaof^ nndat! 

xwnnal conditions there is no interfenence by the Gwamment 
of India in the internal affairs of tire Ladias States, yet in 
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cases of grave misgovemment or internal political tronble, when 
need for interference bj the Suzerain Power occasionally ari'tes, it 
is upon the Governor-General hun&elfthat the actual responsibility 
rests for initiating and carrying through such action as may be 
required. The Viceroy is the hnk between British India and 
the Indian Princes; in this connection ceremoE..a] ii&its and 
personal interviews take up much of his time ; and at the annual 
session of the Chamber of Princes it falls to him to j reside 

His Basponsibility to the Secretary of State. 

193. The Governor-General is at all times in intimate relation 
and consultation with the gecretaiy of State tor India, keeping 
him fnlly informed of Indian events through regular correspond- 
ence both by letter and cable. And apart iiom this per^nal 
correspondence and the relationship which it mcnks, section 
33 of the Government of India Act reqmi’ea tlit. Governor- 
General in Council to pay due obedience to all such orders 
as he may receive from the Secretary of State, and thus, 
by the exercise of the powers of conuol over Indian finance, 
legislation and administration inherent m the Secretary 
cf State, the supervision of the British Parliament over Indian 
aftau3 is secured. We need not deal further with Ibis mitt®’’ 
here, as it fo^ms the subject of the following chapter 
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CHAPTEE 11.— THE INDIA OPEICE. 

194. In Chapter 5 of this Fart of oar Beport we have described 
the powers and responsibilities, in relation to the government 
of India, which were transferred to Indian legislatures by the 
Government of India Act of 1919 and the rules made under 
it. Outside the field of admimstration so transferred the 
responaibihty of Parliament for the good government of India 
remains unimpaired. 

The Secretary ol State lor India- 

The office of Secretary of State for India and the 
GonncU India were created by the Act of 1858, when 
there passed to them the authority formerly eserdsed by 
the Board of Control und^ Pitt’s Act of 1784, as well 
as the functions of the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company. The Secretary of State for India, a 
member of the Cabinet, is the immediate agent of Parliament 
for the discharge of its responsibilities in Indian affairs, and the 
Government of India Act prescribes his powers and so defines 
the region within which he may be held to account by Parlia- 
ment. The Secretary of State Is authorised by the Act to 
aaperintend, direct aud control all acts, operations and concerns 
which relate to the government or the revenues of India ; and 
the Governor-General, and through him the provincial Govem- 
ments, are required to pay due obedience to the orders of the 
Secretary of State. The chain of constitutional responsibility is, 
however, complicated by the esistence of the Council of India, 
which is associated with the Secretary of State in his duties 
and which has independent powers in certain important matters. 

The CouncU of India. 

196. The Council consists of from 8 to 12 members; they 
are appointed by the Secretary of State for a term of five years, 
and half of them must be persons who have long and recent 
experience of India. A member of the Council can only be 
removed from his office by His Majesty on an address of both 
Houses of Parliament. Short of this drastic step, the Council is, 
thezefosce, free, in theory, to exercise its separale powers, which 
will be described below, independently not only of the Secretary 
of State but of Parliament. 

The special powers of the Council are conferred by various eec- 
ibns of the Government of India Act, which require the oon- 
c^mence of a majority of the votes at a meeting of the Council for 
the decision of certain classes of questions. The most important 
el these are (a) grants or appropriations of any part of the 
rtnremm of Indiar~dn effect, the expenditure of ludhm revenues, 
0} the maMr^ of contracts for the purposes of the Act, and (e) 
Ibe maldng of rules regulating matters connected with the civil 
varvioes and, in particular, regulating the geheral conditions 
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under which the naore important oihcials serve. The last pro- 
vision secures that the consent o£ a majontj of the Councii 
of India IS uecessaiy to any change in the position or condi- 
tions of employment of members ot the pnncipai services. Out- 
side the field covered by these special provisions the Secretary’ 
of State has powei to dnrect the manner in which the business 
of the Secretary of State in Council or the Council of India 
shall be transacted, and any order made or act done in accord- 
ance with such direction is treated as bemg an order of the 
Sea'etary of State m Council. The effect of this provision is 
that (except on matters for which a majonty of the votes of 
the Council is required by the Act) the Secretaiy of State is free 
to lay before it or to withhold from it at his discretion any 
matter arising for decision. 

Superintendence, Direction and Control. 

197. The generality of the Secretary of State’s powers oi 
superintendence, direction and contiol and of the Council's con- 
trol over the expenditure of the revenues of India is, of course, 
restrioted by the devolution of authority made under the Act of 
1919. It will be remembered (see paragraph 186 above) that the 
supervision of the (Jovemor-General in Council over transferred 
subjects was restricted by rule for certain specified purposes. A 
corresponding rule made under section 19A of the Act prescribes 
that the powers of superintendence, direction and control vested 
in the Secretary of State and the Secretary of State in Council 
under the Act shall, in relation to transferred subjects, be 
exercised for certain purposes only, viz. : — ^to safeguard central 
subjects; to decide questions arising between two provinces 
which have failed to agree ; to safeguard Imperial interests ; to 
detennine the position of the Government of i&adia in respect 
of questions arising between India and other parts of the 
Empire; and to safeguard the exercise of powers and duties 
imposed upon the Secretary of State or the Secreta^ of State 
in Council by certain sections of the Act. The effect is, broadly, 
that the Secretary of State and Parliament are not concerned 
with the administration of transferred subjects. 

LinUtatlon on Oonndl’s Financial Oontrol, 

198. The change in the Council's financial control is less 
simple, and it is necessary to set out in some detail the extent 
iio which the generality of its financial powers has been qualified. 
'As a preliminary, it should be made clear that the Counm never 
has 1^ any power of initiating action expenditure ; it can only 
oonsidcar |iiDpoe^ put befoxa it by the Secretaxy of State. 
Poirthac, its deoismns in matters of expenditure are subject to a 
statutory pmviaion that “ the revmines of India shall . . . . 
be ai^plM fox the purposes of the governmmit ci India alone ” ; 
Mid section 22 secures that, ext^pt fox preventing or zep^Ol^ 
actual invasbn of His Majesty's Indian possessicnm, Indian 
revenues cannot be expended on military operations carried on 
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beyond the external frontiers of India -without the consent of 
both Houses of Parliament . 

199. The rule made under section 19a, which has been referred 
to above, withdrew from the control of the Council of India 
practically the whole of expenditure on transferred subjects in 
the provinces. In the reserved field (subject to a broad 
delegation ot control to provincial Governments which -will 
be dealt with in Parc III)* the consent of the Council to 
expenditure is still required. But its consent does not authorise 
votable expenditure; it is in effect no more than an authority 
to the provincial Government to seek the approval of its legislative 
council, with which, subject to certification, the last word rests. 
Over non-votahle expenditure the control of the Council remains 
constitutionally unrestiicted, though, as has been said, it is 
subject in practice to wide delegation to authorities in India. 

The Council’s control over expenditure by the Central Govern- 
ment is similar to its powers in relation to the reserved subjects 
in the provinces. A great part of the expenditure of the 
Central Government is non-votable — consisting as it does lar^ly 
of defence and debt charges. There is, therefore, in this im- 
portant region no question of a division of control between the 
Coundl and tlie Assembly ; the former is still the constitutional 
authority for expenditure. 

Composition of the Present Council. 

200. At pre.sent there are ten members of the Council of India. 
Of these, six are retired members of the Indian Civil Service, 
one is the Chairman of one of the great British banks, one was 
a member of the British commercial community of Calcutta, 
which he represented for some time in the Assembly, and two are 
Indian gentlemen who have taken a prominent part in Indian 
politics. Of the six Civil Service members, one -was Home 
Member of the Government of India, one has been Governor 
of a province, three have held high office in the financial, politi- 
cal and foreign departments of the service, and one has been a 
Judge of a Provincial High Court. The last is an Indian. 
Ordinarily, the Council also contains a Geneial Officer of the 
Indian Army who has held high command in India. 

In actual working, the Council is divided up into committees 
corresponding to the biood divisions of the subjects coming up 
for decision. Doubtful questions are discussed very fully at 
meetings of these committees and often m prelimiuarj’ written, 
notes. The full Council meets normally once a week. All the 
members have an opportunity before the meeting of the Couneil 
of seeing the papers relevant to questions coming up for decision, 
and the action proposed to be taken. If there is a difference of 
Cfanion, the question is debated in the Council. If, as is general, 
^ matter has been fully discussed in one or more committees, 
the approval of the Council is usually registered without debate. 

* See lelow, pua. 266 , 
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APPENDIX V. 

Note on the History of Separate Muhammadan Bepxesentation. 

1. If the present siination is to be understood, it is essential 
to have some knowledge of the events which have led up to it. 
We, therefore, propose to give in this Appendis a short account 
of the history of communal representation, so far as the 
Muhammadan community is concerned, up to the time of the 
passing of the Government of India Act, 1919. 

2. The Indian Councils Act of 1892, and the regulations made 
under it, provided that the Government should nominate to the 
councils persons selected by important public bodies, sudi as 
munidpahtieB, district boards, universities and associations of 
merchants, etc. The object was that “ each important class 
shall have the opportunity of making its views known in 
council by the month of some member specially acquainted with 
them.”* Directions were given that representation should be 
provided for certain classes and interests, among which the 
Muhammadans were named ; but the relations md not confer 
the right of selection upon any community, and it was left to 
the Governor or Lieutenant-Governor, after the various bodies 
mentioned above had made their choice, to fill the nominated 
seats not held by officials in such a manner as would, in his 
opinion, secure a fair representation of the claims of the different 
communities. 

8. It was not until the Morley-Minto reforms, which were first 
'discussed in 1906 and were embodied in the Indian Councils Act 
of 1909, that the principle of separate representation for 
Muhammadans was first adopted. In 1906 a Committee of 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council had been formed to consider the 
necessity for further reforms, and a Muhammadan deputation, 
led by H.H. the Aga Khan, waited on the Viceroy (Lord Miuto) 
to put forward the views of the Muhammadan community. 
The deputation made a strong daim for communal representa- 
Idon, in the event of the principle of election being accepted. It 
based this claim on certain grounds which are summarised here 
as they became the starting point for all subsequent demands on 
the part of the Muhammada&s. 

(1) In the whole of India the Muhammadans amounted 
to between a fifth and a quarter of the population — at that 
time 62 mfilions out of 294 millions. 

(2) The percentage of Muhammadans to Hindus waa 
really larger tibau was usually adnoitted, owing to the olaasi6> 
cation <A the depressed olaases and animists as Hindus. 

(3) The importance of the Muhammadan population waa 
shown by the fact &at its number was greater than the 
population of any first class European State except Bussis, 

• Qovenuuent d India Deapateh of 26th Oetohor. 1882 quoted in the M/0 
Bep<s!t, pm. 227. * 
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(4 The politacal importance of the community and its 
contribution to Imperial defence entitled it to a larger repre- 
oentaoon than that based on numbers alone. 

' 5 ) Previcub representation had been inadequate and the 
perfaons nominated not always acceptable to the community. 

( 6 ) With joint electoral bodies only Muhammadans 
sympathetic to the Hindus would erer be elected 

l?nej dtin mded therefore . — 

u) Communal representation in accordance with their 
numerical sliength, social pobition and locil influence, on 
district and mumcipal boar^. 

(11) .Ui asborance of Muhammadan xepro&entation on the 
governmg bodies of universities. 

(iu) Communal representation on provincial coimdis, elec- 
tion temg by special electoral colleges composed of Muham- 
madan landlords, lawyers, meichants, and representatives 
of other important interests, university graduates of a 
certain standing and members of distiict and municipal 
boards. 

(iv; The number of Muhammadan representatives in the 
Imperial Legislative Council sliould not depend on their 
numerical strength, and Muhammadans should never be in 
an ineffective minority They should be elected as far as 
possible (as opposed to being nominated), election being 
by special Muhammadan colleges composed of landowners, 
lawyers, merchants, members of provincial councils, fellows 
of universities, etc. 

Lord Minto’s reply is recognised as the first official actnow- 
gment of the Mnhammadan claim for separate representation 
d is still looked upon by Muhammadans as a definite pledge. 
18 most important passage in this reply was as follows : — 

**Xbe pith of your addnos, as I uaderstaad 14 is a daim that undcar aiaj 
system ta represem t atioa, ybethea: italfoots a mtmioipahfyoir a disixhit board 
or a teS^dsAive ootOKi!, in whioh it is ptopoeed to mtroduoe or iocresse aa 
elactond oxgimiat&ui, &e Ifobammadsa commuoity should be z^preseuted 
as a ewnmnnity. You pdat out that iu many cases etedoral bodies as now 
consMtuted cannot be csEpected to return a Muhammadan candidate, and 
that if dianoB diey did so, it could only be at tlto saedfiee of such a candi- 
date’s views to those of a majcuity opposed to his community whom he 
would in no way repiesmt ; and you jnimy claim that your position dtoold 
he estimated not only ou your nunusioa! strength, but in respect to the 
political importance <d your community and the service it has tendered to 
theSm^bce. 1 am eniiimy in accord with you. Please do luitiD&iaideEBtand 
me. I make no attempt to indleate by what means the lepresentatiaa of 
communities can be obtained, but X am ss doaly ewrvinoed as I bedfeva you 
to be that sty cleetoml reprasaatatioa m Itadia would be doomed to 
misehievoaB hdluxe which aimed at granting a peraonal enfranobieemenfe 
wggg d ka a cd the belieb and iiadit!on< of tbe CQUununities eompotir^ the 
pr^pdation of oontineoh*' 

L The Oonunibltae of the KEecutive Coanoii which, 

aheady stated, was exmsadering the craestiem decided that 
ilammadani} hitherto had not been sumoiently reptesented, 
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either in quantity or quality, in the provincial councils, and i 
posed, in addition to seats which might be secured by Muhs 
madans in the course of competition with others as selec 
representatives of local bodies, the reservation of seats to 
filled by representatives elected by separate Muhammac 
electorates. The Committee suggested as electoral quaiificatv 
tile payment of land revenue or income tax or the possession c 
university degree. In the Imperial Legislative Council of 
seats, the Committee proposed to allot four seats specially 
Muhammadans, of which two were to be filled by nominat 
by the Viceroy and two by election from the provinces. I 
electorate was to bo composed of the Muhammadan non-o£Bc 
provincial councillors, M^ammadan fellows of universities s 
Muhammadans paying income tax or land revenue above 
certain figure. 

These proposals were accepted by the Government of Ind 
Before a final decision, however, was taken, the provinc 
Governments were asked for their views and instructed to a 
suit with important local bodies and representative mdividu 
of various classes. 

The provincial Governments reported favourably on • 
general scheme, though some of them were doubtful as to ' 
advisability of' organising separate IMohammadan electoral 
The Government of India, tiaerefore, suggested that, while si 
electorates should be organised where possible, in other ca 
representatives might be chosen by the local Muhammac 
'Association, and where neither of these courses vas posoil 
reconme should be had to nomination. 

6. The Secretary of State (Lord Morley), in a Despatch 
B7th November, 1908, accepted the principle of secur 
adequate Muhammadan representation, but expressed dou 
as to the suggestion for separate Muhammadan electoral 
partly because of difficulties of organisation in provinces nh 
the oonununity was thinly scattered, and partly because 
proposal would give Muhammadans a doable vote, one in 
selection of representatives from local bodies, etc., and anot! 
in a communal constituency. 

He proposed, therefore, for the consideration of the (Jove 
ment of India, a ^stem of reservation of seats to be opera 
as follows. In e§udr electoral area, an electoral college was 
be established, the members of which were themselves to 
elected in communal proportions (that is to say, a fixed num 
of HinduB and Muhammadans corresponding to the numer 
strength of these communities in the area ooncemed) by a 
deotozate composed of substantial hmdowneis paying a cert 
amount of land revenne, members of rural or aub-divisic 
boards, members of district bcMirds and members of munici 
corporationB. 'Biese electoral colics wonid, an their turn, a 
their representatives to the provindal councils, the meml 
being free to vote for any candidate, but the seats having b 
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previousjy allotted oa a commiiQal basis. Serious objection, 
however, was taken to tins proposal by the Muhammadan com- 
munity, and on 27th January, 1909, a deputation of the AU- 
Icdb Muslim League, headed by the late Mr. Ameer Ali (after- 
wards the Right Hon. Sir Ameer AM), interviewed the Secretary 
of State to protest against it. The membOTs of the deputation 
insisted that joint electorates would not select Muhammadans 
who would satisfactorily represent their community, and also 
protested against Moslem representation being fixed* on a popu- 
lation basis, urging that this did not give due weight to the 
political and military importanc© of their community. Their 
aim may be given in Mr. Ameer Ali’s own words : “ We there- 
fore submit, as a standard of adequate representation, that the 
number of Muhammadan members on the several councils 
should be so fixed that, ^ the Muhammadans were to join a 
certain number of what may be called ‘ non-partisan ’ members, 
or to receive their sappoat on any particular question, the issue 
may be decided accordingly.” As a result of this opposition the 
proposal was subsequently dropped. 


6. Accordingly, the Act of 1909, and the' regulations made 
thereunder, embodied in substance the Govremment of India’s 
Bcheine (which was supported by Mr. Gokhale) of giving 
Muhammadans separate electorates, white retaining their right 
to vote ala} in the general electorates. This applied to all 
ptwinc^ possessing a” legislative council,* except the Punjab 
(where special protection was not considered necessary) and 
except. Burins, whose council at that, time was almost entirely 
nominated. The non-communal genera! electorates yme com- 
posed of certain big landliolders, members of grouped , munici- 
palities and district boards, universities and Chambers of Com- 
. meree, so that, election was almost entirely indirect. On the 
othar hand, the separate Muhammadan electorates , opmtted 
i^'ws^ cf dirfect elojtidnl in teititoriaj ■ consldtuepcijes, wilh 
* frah^ise ba^ m the m^ oni ca^n qhaMfiwatfems. 

‘ V’^Ms oontte^-^^ that of the dbnWe vole-^^nsed con- 

.ffld^bte presentment in India. The s^arate repnesentati^ 
(^tained by Muhammadans in the Imperial ConncQ . was five 
seatS;, one for each of the three, Bnegidehei^, npe lotr 
,|Stov&itce«'''and:', ope, fte; ;Khar :a«d'"0jia^' .-t'fh '.i^ei'-jH^vinc^ 

■' ■■ ' v„ ■ ■ 

,eai3i,';i'ahd'\Bengal'\fiyef^;i,efi^bt‘--'ih<i^aefia’hn'''thp‘’'l^gui*ey 

yv(‘.r /c' 

WM,' pae?dj>‘ fortlW ’ 
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of the principle of rejaresentation by classes and interests, the 
previous arrangements not having been satisfactory. Secondly, 
the political importance of Ihe conununity carried greater weight 
than its numerical strength in fixing the extent of the repre- 
sentatioQ to be granted. And, thirdly, the reconstruction of the 
councils was not intended as a step in the direction of the estab- 
lishment of parlisunentary government in India. In Lord 
Motley’s famous phrase ; " If it could be said that this chapter 
of reforms led directly or indirectly to the establishment of a 
parliamentary system in India, I for one would have nothing to 
do with it.” 


' 8. Political thought in India, however, did not remain station- 
aiy at this point, but, under the influence of ideas evoked by 
the war, advanced towards a desire for greater unity. Under 
this impetus 19 membere of the Imperial Legislative Council 
presented in October, 1916, to the new Viceroy (Lord Chelms- 
ford) a memorandum on post-war reforms, in the course of 
which au adjustmeut of represeutatiou betwe^i Hindus and 
Moslems was proposed. These 19 members included representa- 
tives of both Hindu and Muhammadan o^ion and their 
memorandum was accepted wiHi some modiS<»d;ion8 alike by the 
Indian Congress and by the AU-India Muslim League, botia 
of which held their annual conference in Lucknow in Ilecember 
of that year. The scheme as a whole became known as the 
“Congress League Scheme,” and the agreement it embodied 
between the two communities was called the “ Lucknow Pact.” 


Eighteen months later, the Montagu-Ghelmsford Ptej^ort 
jected the Congraw League Scheme to a dose and mdtical 
exam&ati(H4* tmd 'gavib "reasons why ' it no solutioh of 

the gdteral cqnsMtutibnd problem. But .the part of the schmne 
wh£^ dealt with. Moslfim representation had a significance df its 
own and exercised a considerable influence on the views expressed 
on this pdnt in the Jdnt Beport.t It is tloB part of tihe stymie 
•which k now commoifly r^es^ to as the, Lmtemw Pact. 
It pmwded Jm. dli^ cinipdls, e» £k ’ 

as possible <m a tefritprial' bask,, lor ikpamjk eteic&»ratc^^ 
Muhammadans who would, however, ceaek jtd vote in gehem 
electorates ms wdl. It laid down dt^tely the praportioh df; 
Mohamhadan s^ts in all ptoviacud coondls etcept Assmn, hut, 

. liUclnding &e Punjab and the Cehtrd Pipvimtes, where sej^mi^ 
had hot jpnsvioudy 
' ww’dedded on ah 






•'sT'* C'-j 'A I" r J ' ■'' , 

''i/ f 1.'’' • 'i \ f' ' ■ 



minon»y, ncre to receive a disproportionately large number 
of fefat'', s ut'i jCLt to them a moro effective position In the 
cc .r I.. The cs:t*.t Cgnics were : — 

Percentage of 
elected Indian members. 


Pm^iO 60 

Fmted Piovinccs 30 

Bengal ... 40 

Bihar and Orissa 26 

Central Provincee 15 

Mad7.i5 15 

Bombay 38| 


It is useful to compare with this table the penentage, on the 
baais of the centos of 1911, which Muhammadans bore to the 
total provincial population. These percentages are as follows 


Punjab 

Per cent. 

54 8 

United Prorinces 

14.0 

Bengal 

62.7 

Bihar and Orissa ... 

10.6 

Central Provinces . 

4.1 

Madras 

6.6 

Bombay 

20.4 


The Pact a!-o propo>-ed that ” no Bill, nor any clause thereof, 
XKsr a resolution introdmed by a non-official affecting one or the 
other community (which question is to be determined by the 
members of that community in the Legislative Council con- 
cemctl* shall be proceeded v itli, if throe fourths of the members 
of that coiuiiunity in the particular Council, In.perial or Pro- 
vincial, op|' 0 ‘>t‘ the Bill or any clause thereof or the resolution.”* 

With regard to the Imperial Legislative Council, the Pact 
prowded that one-third of the Indian electod members should 
be Muhammadans, elected by separate Muhammadan electorates 
in the several provinces, in the proportion, as nearly as might be, 
in which they were reprcbented on the provincial legislative 
councils by separate lilubammadan eicctoiates. 

9. We have set out these details of the proposals of the 
Lucknow Pact with regard to communal representation because, 
although they have no binding force, they formed the basm 
«f the representation assured to the Muhammadan community 
under the present constitution. 

In Chapter 4 of Part Ht we discuss fully the attitude 
aidopted by the authors of the Moniagu-Chelm^ord Beport to 
Umb question of separate electorates. They made no com* 
■MBit on the allocation of seats recommended in the Lucknow 
1^, The iSteicfaise Ccsinmittee, reporting two years sita- tlm 

* fh« tiw eewtimt CB tbh isfsganloa is pore* 
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Lucknow Pact, stated that “ both Hindus and Muhammadans 
are in substantial agreement that the latter ahonld evarywbere 
enjoy communal electorates and we have no hesitation in recom- 
mending that effect should be given to this common desire/'t 
The Ccmimttee equally thought it wise to abide by the alloca- 
tion of seats proposed in the Lucknow Pact. Its recommenda- 
tions, in which the Government of India had in the main con- 
curred-— though not without doubt— were accepted by the Joint 
Select Committee and Parliameiit. 


10. The following table illustrates the present position and 
compares it with that put forward in the Lucknow Pact : — 



I«rcenti.^6 
of Mosltms , 
tot^ 
populatdoo 
of tbe 

electoral area I 
(1921 Cuuos). 1 

1. 

PerceLtage 
o! Moslem 
; voters to 
! totalvotem 

1 insenend 
i constitoeoiMes 

u»«»- 

1 

a 

1 

Present 
percentage . 
of Moslem 
members to 
total Xo. of < 
membeis. 

1 

8.* 

Frei»ent 

IXTcentage 

Cl Moslem 
elected 
members to 
total Ko, of j 
elected Indian ' 
members, j 

1 

4.* 

Present I 
perantege i 
of Moslem 
members to 
members 
in seats &lled 
b\ election 

1 from Indian 
general 
(commuoat) 

' constituenel^ 

1 6- 

1 

Incbnov Pact 
peioentiga. 

6. 

FosjaIj 

TJitttPd Provinces 

63-2 

48*7 i 

40 

48*5 

50 

i' ' " 

) 50 

U«3 

U-l i 

25 

30 

82 5 

80 

Benual ... 

U4*e 1 

45*1 

SO 

40*6 

46 

1 ^3 

Biliar and Onsaa 

10-9 j 


18-5 

25 

27 

25 

Central Pxovinees 

4-4 { 

8*4 

9-5 

18 

14*5 

J 15 

Msdraa 

« e-7 


10*5 ! 

14 

16*5 

15 

Bumbay •«! 

10-8 i 

17-7 

25-5 1 

85 

87 

83*8 

A tua .«• #f* 

82*8 

80*1 . 

1 ^ 

86*5 

87*6 

Xoprovlsiom 

legislattre 

Assembly 

24 0 

16-5 1 

1 88 1 

34 j 

1 88 

38 8 


_ ! ! L 

* Column 4 includes Isduni elaotod hf upecUl eQastitaencie& 64r* Commeroeb wbosa eocmnumS pvpportioiii mf 
ot eouxse vat/ sAtly from Vtaa to. .1^. Cdumn 8, Imflnii&ig nlso ofWa uadi noxnJnaWiion-oficSftli. 

i»Ul sbem fMgntjv oUh rent nuQiti nt 
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201—1*17 
21S— 242 
213—251 
255-2*30 
261—209 


270— 2V8 


CllUii'ij I--Pi;oSl>,ClAL CLBtlOKATE— THE 
MuJ.tl AM) TliJI MmiilLE. 

Roasoxis lor liimited Eiectorale. 

201. iLe Ssioie cf tli.s Part uf our Iveiiort is tlw practical 
vtorkmg of tic icluuinii coii-Ulutio.i. We ruI begin by 
exauiimrig tbe woiking <■! the electoral j-jsteui ui the pmvincea 
and tbe relations of tota* auU n.euilcr. 

In Cbuptcr 4 of I'aii U (i^ragrapb 117) we bate relerred 
to Ibu xutuntiuu lu iLe Muiitagu-Obelmslurd Hepurt 

that tbe fraiidji^c tor tee |.FO\UiOiai Icgidatures should be as 
broad as pos.^ibks ai.d that any limitations should be deteis 
sained rather by lefereuce to practical considerations than to 
educational or other restricting tests. If, then, the nmnber of 
Totera is small as compared with tbe population, this is not due 
to an> desire to keep the franchi.>Q limits iiigh, bat to what were 
felt to be admixii.dratire difficulties in tbe way of spreading it 
more wideh. Tbe system wa«, for the most part, a novelty; 
the uhatadus created by widespread illiteracy, and the limited 
nnuber of persons available to act as efficient Betuming Officers, 
hid to be considered and were regarded as a warning against 
" any such inordmato and sadden extension of the franchise 
as might lead to a breakdown of the machinery tlirough sheer 
weight of numbers.”* 

The Provincial Electorate. 

SOa. The following table shows, province by province, the 
fnoportion of etectors in the general constituencies to popnla* 
tion. 


*M;DBep<»t,i>ua.m 
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1 

1 

Bopnlc-t on of Llrct m, miV nxii 
theelecVml fen.ile Wort., 
areas Ji 1021. the*. ^ n 

affUn r* tru j ts 
Cliigares ton* 1 1 tl ot -anl > 

Preport rn of 
elPvt irs 
pofUa^cn. 

Proportion cf 
male electors 
to adult male 
p^ulaliun. 

I^opoTtlon of 
female electors 
to adult female 
population. 

SiUdzaSi 

4., ilO.^OO 

1,305 Oii 

t 

C 2 

c 

li u 


Bombav 

19,2J3 00» 

750 UOO 
raaoifOi 

3 J 

1. 1 

& 



46,241,000 

hV 

f3«.0fK) 

2 5 

9 7 

•3 

Cnltfd 

45 376,000 

1,5''U,0)0 

{51,000 

1 5 

12 4 

1 

Fuiihab ... 

25,875,0C0 

697,0 0 

121 OIJO 

3-4 

11 9 

*5 

B bar acd i 

00,820,030 

37V‘30 

CKonel 

1 1 

4 b 


Aiaam 

6,733,000 

250, UOO 
r&bout 3,G00i. 

S 7 

14 L 

*• 

Central ProvtLces bH- 
blading Bemr). 

12, '■5 3,000 

169,000 

[None 

' 1 J 

5 2 


GovetiiLts’ ?toviacr«* 
excluding B iima. 

127,238,000 

6,375,000 1 

{268.00Um6 
pzovmces.] 

1 2 S 

V t 

•6 

l^ore 

provinces.) 

Bozina 

11,073,000 

1,920,000 
‘ im,mi 

[ ... ^ 

, 60 3 

1 

1 

4 6 

t 


>) The figures for the clef torat© are for the year 1926, except iu the 
of Burma aherc they are tor 1923. It is not possible (o mako any 
reliable estiinau of the inert ate in population between 1921 and 1026, 
out the consequent eirorsin the percentages given above are not 
likely to be very material, th) The census gives figures for males and 
females of the age of 20 and otcr, but, as the vote canuot bi'obiaimd 
till the ago of 21, the figures used for adult males and fcmalua in 1921 
are estimates. It is not thought that errors in these estimates a ill be 
sufficiently largo to affect the pereenlages given, liii) The abtive 
table es.cladi.s tliroughout the population ot those areas which do nut 
Bend c’ecteil lepre^entathcs to ilie provincial legislatures. 

Defects ol Present FrancMse. 

203. The adoption of property qaaliheations as a basis for 
the franchise gave a predominance and sometimes a monopoly 
in the vote to certain classes of the population. Thus, though 
it is true that in on agricultural country like India the bulk of 
the population appears extremely homogeneous in its needs 
and asprations, whole sections of the population came to be 
excluded from the franchise. Chief among these are nearly all 
the women and the general body of the poor. In exercising 
the option allowed to them of enfranchising women on the same 
terms as men, the provincial legislatures have made a gesture 
of hi|h signidcauce. But so long as the quaUdeation for the 
vote is almost entirel;^ a property qualidcation, it will remain 
a gesture, because Inma’s women do not own property in their 
own right. A]^ from Burma, the proportion cf women voters 
is almost negligible. The case of the poor is similar. The 
depressed classes in Madras have 1B,S per tmt. of the popnlsf 
tion (6| millions}, but provide only 4.1 per cent, of the elec* 
karate; in Bombay, with 8 per cent, of the po^ulataon, only 3 per 
cent, of the electorate. In the Central Provinces, the Bcahmin 
and the Bania have, in {sroportion to their numbeni, not leas 
'than 100 times as many votes as the Mahar. The urban 


i 


1VU.1 lil, cHAPTKB 1. 


;3 c2'*^n a depressed clab& man, frequently migratory 
ilJ aim; a and tueiefore largely tails to qualify for the 
AiiO*. i^r 1 ?uU of the imdiluted property qualification is 
.. A t'.ii Pt:a] lb Land Alienation Act — the Act which precludes 
i uui'is cf n in-agncaltnral tribes from ousting members of 
a7n< iiP’iral t-‘he trora tlie’r land — has a discriminatory effect on 
xLj enfratKl.i‘ement of tarlous classes. Again, junior members 
< r and.vxied Hindu families, however high their standing and 
elu-ation, often have no pAipeity and pay no qualifying tax in 

„ o.'.n lU'it. and m. thus excluded. 

Tm Joii.t £! elect Committee recommended that there should 
bi no aHeiation in the franchise (apart from its possible exten- 
.on to woTuen/ for the first ten years. Otherwise it is possible 
taat defects in the present electoral rules which might be 
rumored without altering the general scheme of qualifications, 
might have been remedied already. We refer to such cases as 
the total exclusion of Punjab tenants — a class tilling nearly half 
tiie cultivatHj area of the province— of the under-tenants in 
Biugal and the (leutral Provinces, and of the million employees 
ir the A-miu t’l-gurdens. 

PtopozUoa of Illiterate Voten. 

i!u4. If odu<.ation be the best rest of capacity to use the 
vote, the present franchise heeius largely to fail to take advantage 
of the material available. Since the percentage in 1921 of l£e 
adult male literates in the electoral areas of the Governors* 
provinces, except Burma, was 15.7, and the percentage 
of adult males with the vote is smaller — 10.4 in the same area, 
9.7 in Bengal and 12.4 in the I'nited Provinces — ^it might be 
expected most voters would he literate. So far as figures 
are available, thi^ does uat .seem to be so. It is certainly the 
case that large numbers of voters are illiterate, or %'ote as such. 
There are no complete records, but a careful estimate made in 
Bengal at the elections of J926 showed that in the rural con- 
stituencies half the Muhammadans and one-third of the Hindus 
who voted were illiterate. The only other province that has 
provided us with fisrures on the point is the United Provinces. 
We are informed that practical!;^ all district oflioezs in that area 
are agreed that the great majoritjr of voters are illiterate,* and 
the actual percentage is put as high as 90 in some coses, and 
seldom lower than 70. We, therefcoe, have the anomaloua 
result that a large proportion of the electors are illiteEate, 
although the total number of registered electors is less than 
the total of adult male literates recorded in the misus. Assom- 
ii^j[ that the census figures are accurate, it seems to follow thsdi 
jOiere must be a large body of literates who fa0 to qusSfy at 
ideetora. 

** Ti$k ilMi JRmpvJiiimm I|mi IfHWI ti iBdUlif te|pr i mi 

MiMtt of idiili lllHEiiMi In Uttl. nik* tbiMiali fiot fto m oMhl 

i'il'lirir l t i r «« 
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Distribution of Constituencies. 


205. The planning of oonstitueucies for the provincial legislar 
tores has, so far as the mAjunty communities aie concerned, 
been not unsatisfactory. The basis adopted for rural areas was 
the district, only exceptionally large and populous districts being 
subdivided to form more than a single constituency, and only 
exceptionally small adjoining districts being combined into one 
constituency. Though this method involved considerable 
variations in the area and populations of constituencies, it met 
the convenience, the local patriotism and the administrative 
traditions of those concerned. In the case of minority communi* 
ties, however, a number of districts were sometimes thrown into 
one constituency in such a manner as to make effective repre- 
sentation altogether impossible. 

We must give some examples and suggest some contrasts. In 
the United i^vinces there are 48 districts ; 44 of these form 44 
nim-Muhammadan constituencies, and the remaining 4 districts 
are paired into 2 more non-Muhammadan constituencies. 
On the other hand, only 11 Muhammadan constituencies are 
formed from single districts, 12 from combinations of from 
2 to 4 districts, while one district is divided into 2 con- 
stituencies. To English ideas the district may seem too large 
a unit for the purpose. Let ns take the county of Essex as«a 
contrast. That county covers 1,580 square miles (the area of a 
quite exceptionally small district in India) and is divided into 
20 constituencies — ^12 boroughs and 8 county divisions. In 1921 
the population of the whole of Essex was about 1,500.000, and 
it has since greatly increased, while the total electorate 
numbered 685,000 in 1921 and 1,040,000 in 1929. The 
largest county division in Essex covers 377 square miles: 
the smallest 61 square miles. The rural constituencies of Essex 
varied in population (according to the census of 1921) between 
92,000 and 56,000, and their electorates eight years later ranged 
between 99,000 and 40,000. 


Now compare with these figures of a typical English county 
the following figures of population, electorate and area of cgp- 
stituendes each returning a single member to the legislatures 
of the O-ovemors* provinces of India (excluding Burma) in 
1926:— 


For noti-Muhamimdan rural statt. 

PoBulatioa 

Electors ... 

Area ia 8q.aare miles 

For KuhamTuadan rung teait, 
PopolatioB ... ... ... 

Electors •«* 

Area in sqaam miles 


Oreatesi, 

8 , 110 , 000 * 

114,100 

4, root 

1,004JDK» 

sB,m 

?400t 


Smalhalko 

Averagilfo 

76,000 

860,000 

2,000 

14,600 

700t 

2.600 

80,000 

862,000 

800 

8,000 

ooot 

4,700 


* The oext largest is 2,388,000. 
t For Bengal only. 
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For imn-MukamtMidan arlaa scsfi. 
Papulation ... 

Elt’ctors 

For JIaham.tadaii wrlnii jcofst. 

Population 

Electors 


(rTCOiest^ 

Smallest. 

Average, 

500,000 

40,000 

126,000 

50,000 

1,800 

0,800 

243/JOO 

26,000 

104,000 

21, SOD 

1,600 

7,000 


XTnwieldy Boral Coosiitae&cies. 


* 206 . It is not, of course, reasonable to press too far the com- 
parison between conslituenciea in England and in India. Bat 
whatever there may be in the special conditions of India which 
might go to simplify the ose of electoral areas of this large size, 
the lack of communications, the preyalence of iBitasacy, and the 
dispersal of so mnch of the population in small tillages make the 
organis^ion of political activities very difBcult and the progress 
of political education very slow. WMe Indian conditions naay 
m^e it possible for the comparatively few who devote attention 
to public ^airs to become, known ovmr a wide area, they certaiidy 
militate against the formation among the electorate of. intelli- 
gent opinion on matters of policy. - 
Objection to tiie size of a ednstit^ncy becomes pronounced 
when it comprises more than one district, and this constantly 
ftfisPH u in tiie case of rural constituencies with a minority com- 
munity. , We may instance the two non-Muhammadan con- 
stituencies in Smd, each of which is nearly as large the whtde 
of Scotland j or the three Muhammadan constituencies in the 
Bombay Presidency proper, which on average are huger itill. ^ 


Vrhas Constltueades— a«mping Towns. 

"''."'■SGl.. ^rhon constituendtes ace, as a ruie> compact in size and 

mote, in numbers jof .Jwptdistiortl’ But c^teunal toeatetite 
■ ,m urban arete are sometimes formed by groupix^ tc^tixer 
tetims white lie at a great distance from each other. ®ie result 
la sate a case .» to form a quite injfioss^le riint.; For, 
h flhtete r^etente : tite Siitea^^ iadwa;,awsaa;<)il^te^ 
ail -'rwite' ;;tit^;PteHr^- 

^ :;r';te^;eonn|fy/ , ; 

'f'-V -i':--" - 'vv.rvv 
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most piovinces tbe increa^g registrations on a stationary 
frandiise am accepted as evidence improTement. zoU 

is substantially cmrect when, as is nsnaUy the case, it rests 
mtuniy upon an accurate record z%hts or npon adei}uate 
municipal aesemment lists. The public have imt yet appsco* 
ciated the vote to the extent of scrutmising tibie drsit tolls, when 
they are published for objectitm, though some candidates have 
given assistance in getting their supporters entmed. ^ pOhe lists 
are inexpensively compiled, not by annual revision, but 
separately for each gei^ral election. They are founded on no 
house-to-house enquiiy. They inevitably, therefore, provide 
loopholes ka personation, but several of toe provindal dovem- 
ments, which have fumitoed us with information on toe point, 
state that {^rsonation is not practised to any great extent. In 
rural areas the village officer knows the voters, and in towns 
candidates endeavour to protect themselves by personation agents. 


The Taking of the PoU. . 


209 . In rural ccmstituencies^ toe dtatriot officer subdivides 
each tohstf or taluha of toe ^trtot into a nvunbier of, ^IHng 
areas, with its polling station. The number stations 
is often fitoited by toe number of suitable poiiixg Bgents avaU- 
able. Even in well-populated districte, toe vot^ may have to 
travel up to six or eight miles each way to record hm vote, 
and in thinly-populated tracts often twice as far.' The stttf 
of an provincial offices in the district is drawn upon to conduct 
toe dection—except the .police. Sometimes o%es tinier toe 
Oehtml Government, hks the posts and tol^[raphsi, eddied 
npon to oohktonto s^ ; non-officials also often help. - Aa iarmddt 
Ing offibem at. pdBing stations (who faave to be tosdnrcii^i^ a». 
well as impartial) tahsildars, sub-ludjSes, excise inspectors ,ahd' 
toe like, are jis far m possible employed; bht the. deiiiaei3;i^:. 


nbrnher. bpbfei^a^'*irlae^^ ... , 

departoestsrrstob acoe|>ied bwas 

,:eve^, ; two. Or, three hunto^ votmis. V or toree jmdor 
asusi^a^ or vU^^ a few pedps, complete , toe 

.'Of^toO' pcdli^' v' ■■ ; ,txV,'' 
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'it vr. 't- • :^e <r ro exptndilaie is incuired on (staffing 

tee t’crt**ns; at most, smol! hc.^clari^ are paid to the non- 
1 ,.? I , t cc »« 1 .jly *o some of tic officials employed. As 
eiie* 1 . c fans ipore^acd, the nho'e cost of the election, includ- 
.Lg j-latioLerj, printin,.’, renting bnildings and setting up stations, 
hiH tended to decline, fu tie la«t general olection the total 
cost to the Government of Assam was Its.4tl,000, of Bombay, 
Bs.I,60,iKX), and of the Punjab, Bs.'i.SS.OOO. It is at least 
doubtful whether any suitable non-official agency could be 
employed as election staff, even if adequate payment were made. 
It is of first importance, of course, to secure impartiality and 
honesty, and the work of dealing with so many illiterate voters 
is arduous. The experience of not a few foreign countries illns- 
trates the possibility of providing a complete demociatic system 
of eleotioiui on paper which to actual application is entirely 
illusory. There can be no doubt that practical considerations 
of men and money make any very large and sudden extension 
of the franchise nnworkablo and administratively impossible. 

The elcciiou'i have in almost every instince been (conducted 
in a most orderly, if animated, way. Handbills and posters, 
poems, bunting and feverish canvassing are the order of the 
day. Tlie mles permit the polling officer to help the illiterate 
voter in marking his paper or selecting the appropriate box, 
but nevertheless in most provinces a fair degjrae of secrecy 
is obtained. In some cases the professedly literate voter, denied 
the help of the polling officer, lius presented greater difficulty 
than the illiterate The best endeavours of the administration 
have not prevented a considerable, though decreasing, propor- 
tion of the vote* cast being oiled votfs. Difficulties such as 
these involve a laige -tall at the polling statioas, and a slow 
procednre. It is quite exceptional for one polliug officer, with 
the help of one or two assistants, to record as many as 500 votes 
in the day. Constant supervision is necessary too, if a break- 
down if. to be avoided, and even where some lowering in the 
standard of agency is po«>pibIe, it would seem inadvisable to 
attempt it. 


The TTse made oi the Vote. 

210. The readiness of the voter to register his vote is a fact 
which the pessimist would find it difficult entirely to discount. 
We shall discuss its significance below. The figures are remark- 
ably uniform, and show a very steady improvement. 
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Province, 


Fercentaire 

of 

popuiatiun 

enli^cbdlsed. 

0926) 


Percent i*ze of votes polled in 
the eie*^tions of 


1920 1920 


Madras 

a-2 

24.9 

36-3 

ai-4 48-6 

[19-23 

Bombay 

3-0 

16-2 

3S-4 

lo-S" 39-0 

[19-8] 

[13-0.’ 

iBengai 

2-3 

33-4 


39-2 

Unified Provinces . , 

3-5 

33-0 

4i2-2 

50-2 

52*4 

[ 10-03 

Ponjab 

3-1 

320 

49-3 

[G-s: 

Bihir and Orksi 

M 

41*0 

r2'0 

61-0 


Oi*trU Frc\moe^ ... 

1-3 

22-5 

37-7 

61-9 



3-7 

10-4 

*3 

33'(» 

"not 

known] 

I ho ei^hi Ftovmces 
exf ludmg Burma. 

2-8 

20 0 

39 9 

4J 0 



(1D2S) J922 1920 1925 

... ^ q , q 2 ^ 16-20 [9-8] lS-0 [14] 

Pigi^res to the iccenfc exceptional elections in Aunm and Bengal are omitted, 
fi!? ® ^ g ye the percentage of women m ho voted to female electors, 

and. It oti c.car that the eniranchn^ment of women has shchtly ictarded the general 
rate of impiOTement. The hgnres generally show a cozmectlon bet^^ern a small 
^ rriu a hjgh pzoportion of Aoters. 

rhe percentages for IMadras, Fnnjab, Bihar and Oz ssa, and Burma 

relate to contested elections only. Per other provirces the petventago of voters 
on tne roll m all conslitncncies who foiled their votes iS shown. In all cases the 
ngures cover special as well as general constituencies. 


Wbat do the figures Show? 

211, It has bean suggested to us that these figures are uais- 
leading as an ini^cation of political interest, because of the 
existence in certain parts of India of mii^oonceptions, such as 
a belief among electors that voting is compulbory, or a belief 
among village officers that the duty was imposed upon them 
of bringing all the electors of their villages to the polls. The 
figmes are certainly to some extent explained by the power 
which landlords and moneylenders possess over tenants and 
clients, and this is sometimes shown by the spectacle of a 
phalanx of villagers marching to the poll and voting solidly 
for one candidate. That such considerations are nou without 
importance is suggested by the generally higher percentages of 
votes cast in the less developed provinces, and the very frequently 
poorer showing of the towna^ where a better standard of edoca* 
tion and the advantage of much greater faw^ties for the record- 
ing of votes are discounted by the greater independenoe of the 
voter. But we do not believe that they account for the rela- 
tively high level of voting at electioas. It is dear that ateetorri 
contests do raj^y attract the interest of the genml body of 
voters. But it is very largely a contest of persons, not of 


1 r j. .i: 
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fi 1.1 M > ' j e- ntcil to tLu elector's micd. In tLe 
jrf- • * ‘t { I ’’tj- or^ut I'ticn m India, that is obfion<; end 

ir ‘ 

Tiio Attitude of the Elector. 

-Id, W'h't I' .'ll of tl.o utetijje elector when he 

ca'-ts hia vo*e? An etieii^iuccd di-trict cfii«‘er who guve etidenec 
b<'f< rp > 1 ,^ , 1 , j l.ui sejl htvi ictpouiibie for conducting 

elcet.cus in a rural arui, thought that the average rural voter’s 
general <pdt*r t indina of the elertiou t\.*s that he was “ helping 
to select soiiipoi e lo >iu iiiijortaut work ai headquartere.” The 
idea that he sbouM watch the actions of his repiesenlative, and 
call hlia ‘o accoum for them, las not perhaps entered his mind, 
Bui !t .vould )»e dangoroas to dogmatize even on this, for the 
popular favourite of one election often fails signally at the next. 

It is nevertheless ai>parent that ignorance and superstition 
put some classes <if the electorate at the mercy of ingemous and 
unscrupulous <>anvas9erR. Undesirable iormo of iressure are 
probably fairly couiiuon. As to the extent of corruption, 
opiul'ti*. dilicr.’ AMeiri^ions of comiptiou are easily made, and 
every rumour of its existenco is readily sewed upon by many 
defeated candidates as an explanation of their failure. But 
where enquiries have been held as the result of election peti- 
tions, corruption has terj seldom been pioted. It is notoriously 
difficult to prove. Corruption will occui- at elections wherever 
there is no effective public opinion against it, as the history of 
our own count r\ , and of every country in which Barliamentary 
institutions exist, has shown. There is no legal restriction on 
the amount that a candidate may tpend on an election, though 
he nukes a return, cKisrified under \anous headings, of what 
he has spent. P(i'’?iblv a limit on cxTendiiure and greater 
■toingency In checking the figures would limit improper outlay. 
Certainly, any step that can be taken to reduce the extent of 
corniption in elections and to secure its punishment should be 
adopted. 

The Candidate and his Platform. 

21H. Candidates ba^c in general come forward freely. This 
is still the case although a rule enforcing an election deposit of 
Bs.SSO was introduced in 1923. t Tho deposit is forfeited when 

* It is tucwamiy to dislingniih betwoen corruption in its grosser forms and such 
dsQtond offeasrsB us covnllv hiring uonveyaaees or ^Tiding those smol! reftesh- 
aosBts whhA an traditionally supplfed and expected in India when country 
people an invited to attend any function or ceremony. Ihcse latter practices 
Me csrteiniy common, thou^ ‘Ucgal. 

t Eor the eight jaorincos, excluding Burma, the uncontested seats were, in 
ftaenl eteoitoas:— 

In 1990—181 ontd 038. 

BalAS8—m<mtofe». 

lalt«»-lS»outef839. 

At the tine of tim liffO ebatiooB there wu no mb entocii^! a depotii The 
menhw of denoiEKs fSeeteited in the tem bter general ehstianewwsin 1923— 94& 
Md to 1999-189. 
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a caudiUaie rtoex'cs Icrs thau <jL.e-e- 5 >*.!.L cJ' t*.e wttb po. ed, 
a*vided m piurii i.onsstitaeiif’ies by tLe DuruUr c: A 

■-ar-didate is, ilo\^e^er, permitted "to v*tii'3r.^v l<.s i-om.Lation. 
and leceAu back h;s deposit oeicrc tie Lominat.ons .'tre 
Bsrutimscd. Withdrawals are su camerous tb^t it is inipuis&ibia 
Ect to beLete that nommatir'ns so w.ti*ij*,.’w ma; oitei .*u’.e 
. been made otherwise than in good i'a.tii. 

Members of the provincial as of the centiai 
no salaries, but merely daily allowances sufficient to coter tue 
cost of residence together with hrst-ilass travel wb.lc attecd.rg 
a session and proceeding to and from a session. Tne scale ol 
allowances appears to be such as would constitute some .nduoe* 
ment to seek election in the case of those prepared to I.^e 
simply. 

Except in the case of the last general election in tue Madras 
Presidency, when both the Justice and Swaraj Parties adopted 
a list of candidates nearly equal to the number uf seats, it has 
been the almost universal practice for the candidate to stand 
for election on his OiWn individual responsibility. He has 
often chosen his party as seemed best to him after 
his nomination. Tlie dependence of the candidate upon 
his own resources for election, the far stronger appeal to 
the electorate of personality, community and local influence 
than of party or programme, and the continual shifting of party 
names and policies have made this inevitable. Latterly the 
Swaraj party, on its evolution as an instrument of the Congress, 
has secured for itself an existing organisation with members, 
funds, offices and other party paraphernalia in all parts of India, 
as well as the support of a predominant proportion of news> 
papers and periodicals. No other party has any comparable 
organisation. These movements^ are rudimentary and un> 
systematic. There are certainly signs in the presidency towns 
and in large cities that party organisation may develop, but 
still everywhere the party rather supports than selects its candi- 
dates. In the rural areas, and particularly in the two pre- 
dominantly rural provinces in which the electorate is the most 
restricted — ^Bihar and Orissa and the Central Provinces — posses- 
sion of propert;^ and local influence are indispensable to success ; 
communal affiuations are of great importance : personality and 
a record of past achievements are helpful : while political views 
and opinions on matters affecting the lives of the electors usually 
count for little. 

Tbe Choice of BepreeentatlTes. 

214. At the introduction of the Beforms there was consader- 
able support fear the opinion that candidatttre should he restricted 
to residents of the eonstitaenpy, in order to proieet the rural 
candidate from the townsman. Such a resideutlal qualification 
was presenbed in three provinces. In one. tite Punjab, it hM 
since been abolished ; in another, tibe Central Pmvineea, it im 
been modified by restrioliiiim oan^atote not to tbe eonsfiliaeitoi 
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L t ; Jli* ixj , iu Uombaj^ Utone it ia now pie&erved intact* 
X 4 * i w«j ti.t rufj] t'judidate has substantially main- 
t.ui. ^ . .b I .i^jc, Itu’ in the Central Provinces he has not. 
' 1 .. i.ur.t j (.r tL - 1 ; iiju jj Government favours the retention 
J i^c rule, but we ha\e heard of no demand now existing for 
I*.' ii,ti/)d ict.ou e’sewhcre. 

i. e r..j *■ [ivfunM t .u'Ldate is the pleader. He is usually 
dt 1 1 . t A fri. m lo 1 f er-un .1 nvakies ; the poor man almost auto- 
lujti'aily entrusts him w^tli all business which he doi*o not 
un ijnuand : and ilie prufe»sion embraces members of all cartes 
and uuiamunitiLS. Public iur.n — such as honorary magistrates, 
prL..>ientd of municipalities and disiiict boards, or organisers of 
co-jj'jr, me suciet-e^ — are less ready to submit to the anxieties 
of an ele'*tio:i, and their veiy eminence <rften exposes them to 
jeabuh,*. After pleader'*, it is the clisses of substantial land- 
owneia, moneylenders, medical practitioners and retired Gov- 
ernineiit servants wlilch supjily must uf the rural representatives. 
In the towns a number of business men are returned, and 
lawyers with good practices arc less ready to enter politics. A 
cla«s <if men who make politics idieir main profession is steadily 
growing. 

Special aad Minority Constitnenoies. 

ills. The doctorates in certain provinces composing the com- 
munal constituencies which return Bumpeaus, Anglo-In^ne 
and Indian Christians are comparable in numbers with the 
smallest of the Muhammadan or non-Muhammadan con- 
stituencies. The voters returning members for each Bnropean 
seat vary from over 5,000 to under 2,000; those returning 
member', for the time xVnglo-Iudian seats (M^ras, Bengal, and 
Bu.'in* igf' ntiily ‘2,5tH), and in Madras 26,000 Indian 
Chrij-ti in.' ret irn fi\u n.«>iubersi. Members retnmed in the special 
cou'titufciiicles, «»iJiet' than tbo university constituencies, often 
represent very narrow eicetorutes. This is to be expected in 
the ** commerce ” seats. For instance, 96 members of thp 
Madras Chamber of Commerce elect two members, 16 members 
of the Miidras Trades A^soei.ttion elect one member, and the 
elector.ite returning to the provincial legislature the five members 
xepreHentiug commercial associations taken together numbers 
1,236. Bat the special landholder electorates are conspicuously 
small. In Madras 508 landholders return six members', and the 
average number of electors returning each of the 82 landholder 
members to the legislatures is under 200. The contrast to the 
general constituencies is striking, and offers retarget for criticism 
especially in view of the difficulties with which the repre- 
sentative of a large general constitnenoy has to contend. 

218. The sepor^e representation of communities and special 
interests is. as we have xemmrked elsewhere, the most noticeable 
feature of the Indian electixal system. This may merely repro- 
ffnee tiw pm-orampatiem of the electorate with communal and 
seetionai matters, but it does nothing to diminish it. We have 
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sot heard sectional bias attributed, nor do tve believe it could 
often justly be attributed, to the non-official European members. 
Their presence in the legislatures has been welcomed by Indians 
of all communities. \'\'hether profesi<edly representing the 
European conimumty of a province or a chamber of commerce 
or other predominantly European body or interest — the difference 
between the two modes of representation is scarcely reflected 
in the members returned — they have been distinguished in the 
legislatures by their public spirit, sympathy and width of out- 
look. It is a most satisfactory feature of the reformed constitu- 
tion that advantage has been taken in it, for the first time, 
of the contribution which the non-official Euiopean can make 
to Indian politics. There has frequently been difficulty, as might 
be expected, in finding Europeans who have sufficient leisure 
to spare for such duties. Contested elections for European seats 
have seldom arisen and changes of representatives have beeU 
frequent. But there are several instances of European business 
men who, while still retaining connection with their firms, 
devote the greater part of their time to legislative business ; and 
this is of great public advantage. The representatives of other 
communal minorities have done a great deal of useful work for 
their communities in the l^slatures. But they naturally tend 
to adopt a strictly communal view, although there are individuals 
among them who seek to take a wider outlook. 

Contact between Member and Voter. 

217. Elections in Britain derive most of their interest and 
vitality from the fact that they are the arena for the real 
contest between a party in power and a party or parties aspiring 
to power, a contest for which all political activity is more or 
less a preparation. With the exception of the Justice Party in 
Madras, there has never been in India a government pmrty 
which has appealed to the electorate on its record. The personal 
appeal, whether based on a zeal for service or on any other 
ambition, can be no substitute in the minds of the general 
population for the party contest and the political programme. 
In l^e absence of parties deeply interested in the results of thoir 
endeavours, there can bo no steady preparation, no silent omi- 
solidation of opinion and no abiding enthusiasm. Even if such 
parties existed, the difficulties with which they would have to 
contend in India would be great. The voters in rural areas 
consist of unrelated groups of persons inhabiting innumerable 
scattered villages. Almost the only means by which the 
member can reach the great majority of them is by personal 
oontaf^. The Swarajist gnmp, though it has developed its 
oxganisatkm better than any other, haraly reaches &e villager, 
nor, until it sets before itself the prize of office, is it Ukel;^ to 
acquire the means or ambition doing so. The first reqmsite 
theorefore, if my permanent contact is ever to be obtained between 
voter and member, is the introduction of real political 
iws n 8 
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re9f>a:^s:i^i .ly Isti ciudidaie at present best utilises his scanty 
re^o r--t>3 ai 1 .'ifficiently serves his ends if he concentrates his 
ine'. uu a -Iicrt ctectural oainpiign before polling takes place. 
O.’ .. L:s a.'tmtie') are confined to the period between nomination 
aul Ciedion. Once elected, he has no indneenaent, even if he 
had the means, to o'lrse his constituency for the next contest 
or to eapliun the course oi events and the view he takes in 
regird to it. If he las put forvvard any iiolitical programme 
at t> e elcctiohs, he may ignore it in the confidence that he will 
not be called to account Not for three years need he remember 
his dependence on i opolar favour ; and meanwhile the political 
education of his canst>uent*> has stood exactly where it was 
before. 
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CBArXEK -i— THE WOlJvlNG UP THE I'KOVIXCIAL 
C0N&T1TUT10^^ 

2]''. We ta^nk taat our dtscrifttiun of the c* tae 

djart-h^i. toii&titution, whica luaaE ncccwsaii^j \a lu 

^eiunal ttims. may be more ilinmmatlaj if we j.refafc i* wita. 
au •)ul\uttOt E .0 workuug of the looal le^ialature in three wlJelj 
<liffeui >4 jjiovmcee, 3I:wjras, Bengal anJ the Punjib. It is 
IraitiifB.ble in India to i«i> tL'.i any one j^rotince tjjuaal 
ol anything beyond its own a^ea, ana it muet nat be intoned 
tnat the deserii»tJou ol tae cou:^<e ot events m tho.we tbiee 
proMiice'- w.il BOtlicr, by i.stlf, to gi\e a ta^r p.ctiu-e ot the 
geneial trenJ tUiOughout aii the tTO\ei*uors’ proMnLe?, Con- 
si.leiatiui B 1 1 fcjtace iireclaJe our deal.ng in a aimiUr way vv tt- 
all the provmces, but we sLali, ot course, attempt, lu our 
subsequent general account, to bring to notice features of special 
impoitaiiee wherever they may be met with. Those, how'ever, 
who wish to «>tudy in more detail the developments lu other 
lirovinces (or indeed in the three provinces for which we are 
giving a summary) are referred to the admirable reviews pro- 
vided by the provincial Oovemments themselves in their Memo- 
randa prepared for the Commission (see Nos. VT to XI 
inclusive of the volumes pubUshed as supplements to our Beport). 

Madras. 

•219. The iCBuit of the first elections in Madras in 1920 was 
to give the non-Brahmin or “ lustico ” Party a decisive victory 
o\er the Brahmins. Though the Justice Party was formed with 
the main object of fighting the predominance of Brahmins in 
the jKihtical life of the Presidency, the cleavage was not solely 
sectoiian. The nou-Brahmins wei*e prepared to work the 
reformed coustitniion ; their opponents were not, and the ease 
with which they were defeated was due to the fact that many 
of them, under the influence of the non-cooperation policy, boy- 
cotted the elections. The Ministers were all chosen from the 
Justice Party, and for the first and last time in the history of 
dyarchy throughout India, up to the present, there was a 
Mimstiy both drawn from a single party and supported by an 
assured majority of elected members in the Xiegislature, apart 
from any assistance it might secure from groups outside its 
own immediate followers. Nearly all the members in the Council 
who opposed them were Brahmins. 

The existence of a majority pasty made it possible to eon- 
stitute a Ministry which accepted the prindplB of joint respon- 
sibility and acknowledged the leadership da** Chief Minister.*’ 
The existonce of sudh a posA is not eadempiated by the oossti- 
tutiOD, but has, iduronghout, been zBoogaised in Madras. PiEom 
the first the poliity was adopted, and sncceSiduUy oatried out, of 
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Lol<l.rp ;^*rt meetings of Members and Ministers and 

of acM’g ‘ogetLCi', *o far as possible, as a unitary Government. 
It may t c neted that the Government included a Brahmin as 
0 B« cf the two Indian Executive Councillors (the other being 
a M iLammadan*. 

One of the first uses which the Justice Party made of its 
power t\Ab to secure favourable treatment for non-Brahmins in 
the matter of appointments to the government services and to 
local bodies. Two notable measures, which stand to the credit 
of the Ministry among a considerable volume of legislation, were 
an Act designed to encourage nascent industries and an Act 
for reorganising Madras University. The Council, by passing 
three special enactments, assisted the Government in fighting 
the non*cooperation movement in the districts. 

220. The 1923 elections saw the entry into the Council of the 
Swarajists. Their avowed object, as an All-lndia party, was 
to wreck the reformed constitution from the inside; but in 
Madras there was never any attempt, in the Council, to press 
this policy to ms logical extreme. Fissures had developed in the 
Justice Party (not entirely unconnected with the Ministry’s use 
of patronage), and it was opposed at tire elections by some non- 
Brahmins as well as by Swarajists. Nevertheless, it still retained 
a majmty. The Ministry was again formed from it, but it 
was faced with far more powerful opponents, who comprised a 
large bloc of progressive non-Brahmins, the Swarajists, and 
the Independent Nationalists. These groups eventually formed 
themselves into a regular opposition und^ the name of the 
“ United Nationalists,” though the Swarajists did not abandon 
Iheir organisation as a separate group. H^e Ministry were no 
kmger independent of the support to be obtained from the official 
Uoc and nominated members of the Council. 

221. The 1926 elections resulted in the Swarajists being the 
largest party in the House, but they refused to accept office. 
A Ministry was formed from independent members, and was 
confronted with an opposition composed both of Swarajists and 
of members of the Justice Party. Naturally, it did not show 
the same cohesion as in the previous six years. Differences 
between Ministers showed themselves at an early stage over the 
question d prohibitum. Tha Ministry had eventually to be 
leoonstituted in 1928, when two Ministers resigned on the ques- 
tion of coc^eration with the Statutory Commission. The Chief 
Minister remained with two fresh colleagues. Even with the 
support of the official bloc, the Ministry could not have re- 
mained in existence but for the tolerance at first of the Swarajists 
and later, when these swung against it, the Jusluoe Party. 

The Muhammadan element in the Madras CounoU is small, 
tad has not so lor oegasised itself into a definite Muhammadan 
bloe. 
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Bengal. 

22‘2. d. re'Jt of tLe uoa-k.ooperation boj}(X}tt of the elec* 
tious, tLe first new Le^jj^lilhe Co’iiicil in Bengal contained 
no reprebeniatives of the exto-m' elements, whether Hindu or 
Sfiihaniiiialpn. except for a fen low-ca&te members from the 
CLitttgonj IHvisioti, lut up by the non-co..perator3 in order 
to britij the Couii^ i iiilo disrepute. There was no majontv 
j from wh- L •> fo.m a Lomogeutrous Ministry; but tLe 
Min.'ters <tTio Hindu and one Muliammadan) succeeded after 
u *ime in fonuiuc, n lai . o.^t of theu* own peraonal adheronts, 
a kind of ■^ery los-dy knit p-urtj, of both Sluhammadans and 
HmdUf, who vere Lanerallj roaay to Eupfort them, though not 
a\tr‘L iron! volmj against ^Iinmtel^ on mii.or questions, an! 
often attacu.nar the leservod side of (,rovemment There was a 
tendencj fur the general body oi Muh.mmadans to Ltrin a ^ep^l- 
rate gioup. A gioup of about 25 or 30 ILndas «. onsiiatently 
opposed both the reserved half of Go\erument and the Munster*. 
TLe Executive Council and Ministers had from the start dis- 
cussed together matters of importance. From 1922 to 1927 all 
meetings of the Government were joint* and, though it is true 
that in 1927 there wta a return to the practice of holding occa- 
sional meetings of the Executive Council alone on matters con- 
nected with security and public tranquillity, the mutual 
dependence of the two halves of Government eras throughout 
carried into the Legislature where both presented a united front. 
Ministers, in the tot Council, with the support of the official 
bloc and the European non-officials, became assured of 
a majority, which might otherwise have been precarious, 
and in letum they were able partially to mitigate the 
opposition of the Council to the reserved half of Government. 
The first Coundl had the courage to impose addiiionM taxa- 
tion ; in voting supply, though highly critical, it was not alto- 
gether unreasonable. In 1921 a demand for the police which 
it bad at first rejected was on reconsideration, passed. 

The most notable piece of legislation was the Calcutta Muni- 
cipal Act. This Act of over 500 clauses, which was before the 
Council for 18 months, and aroused communal feeling over its 
electoral provisions, completely reformed and democratised the 
constitution of the Calcutta Municipality. The Minister, the 
late Sir Surendra Nath Banerjee, described it as creating " a. 
veritable swaraj in the government of the second city of the 
Empire.” 

228. The Swarajists (led by the late Mr. C. B. Has) entered the 
saotmd Opmcil in 1928 with the latgesk party (47 members). 
Thfl^ refused to accept office and, with tlm general eupport of 
19 Independ«mt NationalistB, did their beet to prodoee deadlock. 
Daring the first Budget (1924) they rr^eeted alrnoet wholesale the 
demands for the xeeetved departments, whksh hsd Ihevefoie to 
be ** restoged.” They were lees sncceeafol agahad the traarfenr ed 



.tj.'u.*.'-. V u.iLW t’jfc tLe vote for Ministers’ salaries. 
Ti* ’L’. t .V I airecJy teen attackel at au earlier stage 
fcr . ’ r v.tli the reserred side of Government against 
tr.t ' i^^r.ty of the Co’iucil on a resolution demanding the 
rei'^as-* uf pciitk*al friSCi era. Two Moslem Ministers (a third 
Hir.dj Minister, who had lost Lis seat at a bye-election, having 
restguod ami net been refla<’ea) carried on tMtliout emoluments 
frr a feu n onths, but resigned after a second attempt to secure 
Ea’ailes for them ha/1 failed. The Governor took over the 
adn in’stiatian of transferred subjects temporarily under the 
tit. ill provisions made under the Act for such an emergency. 
In the next \ear the strength of the Swarajist op^sition was 
Etn.eu'l.at diminished, and Mr. Das’s health was failing <he died 
in June, IChlS). A fresh attempt to establish a Ministry wa.^ 
defeated, but this was due as much to the action of an ex- 
Miiuster and his friends as to Swarajist opposition. Tlio 
transfer of all rabjecls in Bengal was then revoked tor 
tie time being, so that every department became re- 
ttivcd. In 1926, the Swarajists withdrew from the 
Ccnni.i!, proclaiming that, although they had failed to 
intnJ the «jstcm of government, they had destroyed dyarchy; 
and ir. their absence the Budget wa.s passed without difficulty. 
Iho second oouncil atfomphiEdied little by way of legislation; 
the (xovernnient introduced only Bills of immediate urgency or 
Bills uluth could not well be distorted by amendment. 

121. The third Bengal Council saw the Swarajists still the 
f'rongtst party, but reduced in numbers. Communal strife in 
1920 had resulted in detaching almost all Muhammadans from 
then.. Moet of the Muhammadans were now in favour of work- 
ing the conotitution, as also was a group of Hindu “ Liberals ” 
and ” Respousivists," but all these groups, except the Swara- 
jists, suffered from internal dissensions. 

At the opening of the third Council, there were still no 
Ministers in Bengal, and no transferred departments. In 
J.anuary, 1927, the Council pasred by 94 votes to 38 a grant for 
Fabrics for Ministers. This must not be understood to mean 
that any Jlinisters then existed. It only meant that the Council 
voted the sums necessary if Ministers were appointed. The 
suspension of the transfer of subjects accordingly ceased, and 
the Governor endeavoured to find two Ministers from among 
the elected members. A Muhammadan was appointed, but 
resigned in a few days, as no Hindu colleague was willing to 
work with him. Then another Muhammadan and a Hindu 
Minister were appointed. They were constantly attacked in 
the Council and finals fell, on votes of no oonfidence, in 
August, 1^. Two fresh Mioistera (Hindu and Muhammadan) 
were appointed in October, 1927. The vote for ministerial 
salaries was ea(% pasaed in iha ISndget of Maxeb, 1928, bnt a 
few days later a motion ol no omifideDoe m» only defeated by 
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a nairow majority. There vtas a change in tho Hindu Minister, 
when the one who had held office since October, 19-27, was, in 
July, 1928, appointed an Executive Councillor. His Moslem 
ministerial colleague and the new Hindu Minister survived till 
Eebruarj’, 1929, when votes of no confidence again^-t them were 
passed by very small majorities. 

Personal jealousies entered largely into the e^u.'cs of the tliiid 
Council’s intermittent opposition to Ministers. Ho'«tility to 
dyarchy was not an important factor, for almost imnieiliately 
after the defeat of Ministers in the flesh m Fcbruaiy, 19-29, the 
budget provision of salaries fur Ministers in the abstract was 
passed by a two to one majority. 

The Governor, after a lengthy cffuit to secure yet 
other Ministers, was forced to the conc1u^.on that he 
could not find anyone who would command sulihient bupport 
to ensure stability. The position had been further complu ated 
by the nomofficiul Europeans announcing that they would no 
longer help to keep in office Ministers who did not command 
sufficient backing to give them a chance of carrying on their 
work undisturbed for a reasonable time. The Governor, who had 
been administering the transferred subjects himself for some 
months, therefore decided to dissolve the Tiegislature. 

The fourth Council met in July, 1929, but it was not until 
December that the Governor found it possible to form a Ministry, 
This was composed of two Muhammadans and one Hindu, who 
have remained in office up to the present time. 

The Punjab. 

226. The first Ministers appointed in the Punjab were two, 
one Muhammadan and one Hindu representing Hindu urban and 
industrial interests. Q^e Muhammadans in the first Council 
formed an organised group, which generally followed tho guidance 
of the Moslem Minister and, when supported by the official bloc, 
commanded a majority in the Council. Voting was mostly on 
communal lines, and the Hindus and Sikhs generally acted 
together and often opposed Government. Signs of cleavage 
between urban and rural interests were also apparent, but it is 
not always easy in the Punjab to distinguish such a cleavage 
from Hindu-Moslem differences. 

Tho second Council closely resembled the first except for the 
appearance of a small group of Swarajists. Most of the 
Muhammadans combined with a few agriculturalist Hindus and 
some Sikhs to form a rural party Imowu as the “ Punjab 
Haiional Unionists.** A Hindu Minister from this party was 
appointed together with the Muhammadan Minister who had 
held office during the previous Oouneil. The latter was subse- 
quently appointed a member of the Governor’s Executive Council 
and his place as Mbister was taken by a Sikh. But though there 
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' u' I .’I Jan Miuiaier, the influence of the foimer 

*!. -i. 1 . If 3 to I) • verj* great over the Moslem members 

' ~ \ . ‘\L , iy lc3. The ucvr Si!di Mnister relied at least as 
V t\ ^ ii cr: t’ e 'Kautmj.I rnton^at i»aity as on that of 
* , ■' l:h pr< i;*. Tin* les'ilir opiosition composed of the 

*■ .'3 1 to uthera was cot well orpanised and did 

ry 'ilwa. rt ^ogtther. 

'he th.nt ‘ „i!i ^ the t^v.rejibts lad practicall.^ dis- 
.ti.l; 'Ju- Njt' uil L'l .''iii»t Party contained a reduced 
njn‘i .1 if H:! d - .iil li-i ime almost entirely Muhammadan: 
an.. tLc *iiin Lod^ if the Ilimlus oi^anised themselves into a 
paity j a’llj rejire inlative of urban interests and in closer 
touch with Government than any previous Hindu group. The 
Ministry was composed of a Muhammadan member of the 
National Unionist Party, a menibcr of the maji'r Hindu party, 
and a Sikh 

An oiipob’tion, couHiotcnflj hottile to Goiernment, was com- 
jtiwcd <it !f>iaw 10 or IL’ Bn najists and Mnhammadaa and Sikh 
er.tn u.>t- under the name of the Nationalist Parlj . 

dilC. N*.ine of the panic.', in any of the three Punjab Councils, 
was held together by any close jx)litical tie or by any strict 
discipline. The Sikh Party was the best di.*'Ciplined, but was 
under the influence and, until after 10*25, the close control of 
a doiuiiiunt Hikh itligious orpanisatiun. This allegiance to a 
body unconnected witli the House led to the Sikh Party occupy- 
inc I It'S effective position than if might otherwise have seemed, 
and ("liti'ii nnued it j.ithcr with the more estreme Hindus than 
w-tl. ti ‘ n ral Utiijiii'i*. with whom it had many natural 
affluitiet». 

The Pun|ib f.t^'hiiurc has not at any time attempted to 
bring administration to a stanihtill, and has on occasion sliown 
itself ready to risk unpoi«ilai-ity both in support of the Govern- 
ment on matters altccting law and order and in imposing taxa- 
tion. It has shown Uh'U more intM-ested in practical affairs 
than in poUlicai ah^traetiona. 

Its handling of tin* Sikh Gurdwara Bill of 1925 (concerned 
with the administration of Sikh shiinea), the paseing of which 
robbed the Akali agitation of most of its force, showed that the 
Council was ready to eo-operale with Government in dealing 
with a difllcult subject involving reli^ous issues of a perplexing 
character and vitall;^ affecting Ihe reserved side of the adminis- 
tration though arising out of a transferred subject in charge 
of a Minister. 

IHie most striking feature of the Ckmncil remains, nevertheless, 
its de^ otnoinQztal cleavages ; and the siabili^ of the succeseive 
Ministries is Ibxgely to be explained by the existence of an 
ofSdlai bloa generally in a positon to hold the bslsi^ hetw^n 
wmirl^ egnat fbnsss of Mnhsnunsdtms on thiA oine side 
arid Hindus and Sikhs on the other. 
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Political Parties. 

•227. We have seen. *u Chapter 4 of Tart II how complex is 
the oompcsltion cf the iegislatlTC ccuialls ai.d tow it is lascJ 
essentially on the principle of providing separate representa- 
tion for each of the main con:n.amt.ios and interests. 

A? might be expected, the result— unfortunate the ipL proL-bly 
inetutable — has been to produ'’e legltlstures in which' tl.e forma- 
tion of political parties, in the sense in which they are under- 
stood in this country, has been almost impossilde and has indeed 
rarely been attempteJ. The various groupings, w*th kaleido- 
scopia changes of uoinenc’ature, composition and leader- 
ship, have not often been on anything but comniunai lines, and 
their communal character has tended to become more rather 
than less pronounced. 

The only really well organised and disciplined party with a 
'definite programme ^though, it is true, a negative onei is that 
of the Swarajists. Only in Bengal and the Central Provinies 
did they, even temporarfiy, achieve their initial object of making 
dyarchy unworkable, and in the provinces they hare tended 
everywhere, in varying degrees, to be transformed into an oppo- 
sition of a more constitutional kind, and have not infrequently 
played a useful part as keen and vigilant critics. With the 
detachment of most of their original Moslem members, they 
have grown more definitely into a communal party. Other 
smaller parties formed, as in the case of the Swarajists, outside 
the provincial conncils, and more or less of an All-India character, 
have appeared from time to time in the provincial councils, such 
as Nationalists, Liberals and Hesponsivists, but these have not 
so far played a very conspicuous part. 

Turning to parties originating within the councils themselves 
(not, it may be observed, in the constituencies), these have 
mostly been small fluid groups, generally communal or local in 
character, with an occasional, but not apparently permanent, 
tendency to amalgamate. Perhaps the best instances of some- 
thing approaching true (even if not non-communal) parties are 
the Justice Party in Madras and the National Unionist Parky 
in the Punjab, already described. Signs of an nrbah-rural 
cleavage have on occasions appeared in the Bombay Council, bnt 
without any tendency for these two interests to crystallise into 
parties. Landlord and tenant make a division which has also 
emerged from time to time, especially in the United Provinces, 
where the landlords form a majority, though they have never 
formed themselves into a coherent po:^. 

TixB organisation of such groups as exist has tended to improve. 
Begnlar meetings of groups and the appointment of Whips have 
become more usual. Thb is, no doubt, mainly due to tire growth 
of parliamentary experienoe; but possibly partly to the fact that 
divsdona are now more d^nite^ on communal lines than in the 
earlier councils, with correspondingly somewhat greater iwtiiral 
stability. 
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The Official Bloc. 

I . I" £.t.l’.uU.ei tiie gruwia of rartiea 
. {. .u. .....ij L} e.\.-*er.ce of the oflioial bloc. Tbb 

-jej . i^vI. alocrV is:-L it wou.d be opwiae to be too dogma- 
i. , vai A. -t .» ! p’*o i- ti^at the cffisial bloc has pro- 

\.hl i. L-c’tu^ Tj'.ii \ detaJ.ed clemaiits have from time to 
t.m ri< td, L * Le.j ‘>1 t*.. ueiicise tie snstabihtj of the balance 
<i rx.'«t.n«* cronpa ii. t..u IcgisiM’avs. and has made the tenure 
c*" .*11-0 ^f Min: ttrs ur less jre^arious. 

1 .i aitj r- ot tlw fnj.t _i. 4 -<....t?'in'£ord Eeioit hoj.eJ fur 
1. . f.t of a cjuveat on U at offiual members of the 

Ic,.® t.%2 L I'li.ila shojU al'''**iL' from loting Trhen transferred 
aJa'ects ufitf uaJier dl-sca^f’on, and on other matters should 
hate freedom of speech and rote, except -n’hcn the Government 
iLougl t it nev*e 5 »ary to reiuire t].elr support * The Joint Select 
Oarmnittce thought that .lU o'Bex il meinbeis cf legislatures, 
i xcopt the Executive Cnuncillcis, ®houId be free to speak and 
rye as they chose. 

Theoa tleoriM hate not proved pxacticable in the stress of 
working the new cou.'stitutiou. It would obviously bate been 
eiabatraws.ug, if not .uiproper, to have officials openly differing 
iiom the Government they served, even if their votes were not 
necessary ior the support of that Government, but actually the 
reserved* side w’as nearly always badly in need of thar votes. 
A development which could not so easily have been foretold 
was that Ministers also frequently needed the support of the 
official votes. No Governor could let a Ministry, which had not 
firfeitcd h..". coaffdence, perish, or even suffer embarrassment, 
tiiroiigh the oppoiiti«*n or abstention of members under his 
uiders, members, n.died, who weie seivants of the Government 
as a whole and often immediate subordinates of the Ministers. 
Iheie have been one or two occasions on which the Whips were 
taken off and officiils voted as they pleased, and a few cases 
in which officials took a hue of their own, but these were few 
and far between and of no constitutional significance. It became 
the univerbal practice for the officials in the councils to vote 
with Government, whether the subject under discussion belonged 
to the reserved or transferred side. Government could, there- 
fore, alvrays rely on this small, but solid, block of votes. 

Government could geimrally, though not always, rely also on 
the nominated non.official members. It may be remarked in 
passing that one of the objections to the system of nomination is 
the suspicion that the nominee will be more ready to support the 
Government, to which he owes his appointment and to which 
he BSTut look for re-appointment, than to be guided by the views 
ef iiiB iaticests which he represents. GOTenunent has also 
geuersny been able to seenre tfaM sQ|q^ of fdie lum-offieial 
ffimopeius. 


* M/C Bcjpori, para, 2S3. 
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Al»eiiee of Kisisterial Elected Uajozlties. 

229. The importance of the exiitente of a Government bloc 
in the councils vias enonnonsiy inciea^'l by the fact that sacb 
following among the eletietl meinbci.v .<» the ifi-msters tonld 
command was seldom sutiiaent by it cU lo entire them a 
majority. 

In the fiist council', I'lLre was noi’li.ie. except in Madras, 
altomogcneoiisn iii.eMi'i I atj with tii j"*.red tltcied majority. 
Goneralh, cad. JLiiutei <uu!d _iu\ w.. . i. :> alunuli bj no 
means aiwaj ■j v iih coiuj Icte i ''he \ott*= of a -mall group, 

in many cases held togethei icamly oy } )1 lies, and the rotes 

of the ofticial bloc we.e e\cec(hnVly U'efil and sometimes 
essential to provide a mapnty to- «tcis. In the United 
Provinces, the mu.stf.rjal ‘lUifpoi’er* w-ic cief5i,U2l5 in a minority, 
and Miui'^icrt depended not cnly <i t the ^.1 \oU?, but on the 
personal influence which the Gor eiiar (a'Yitd aith tl.o landlord 
members of the Council. 

In the second louncik, the Swuaji-tb wue subkicnlly jowerful 
to wreck the MmiE>iry in the Centnl I'ruintes, as well as in 
Bengal. In the United Piorinoes two kudlord Ministers now 
had an assured majority. As we have seen, the Justice Party 
majority in Madras was considerably diminished, and the official 
bloc began to be a factor of importance to Madras Ministers, 
as it had been and continued to be in the other provinces. 

In the third councils, the situatiuii was one in which there 
was no legislature in w’hich the official bloc was not an actual 
or potential balancing factor. The minlslciial majority had 
agam disappeared in the U niied Provinces. 

There ii, acooidingly, no province in which the official bloc 
has not at some time or other been of decisive valne to Ministers, 
and in acme provinces there has never at any time been a suffi* 
ciontly large or cohesive ministerial party to enable Slinisteis 
to ignore the assistance of their official s’lpjxirteri. 

These facts have had au important influence on the working 
of the dyorchic constitution; but further analysis needs, as a 
preliminary, some consideration of the working of dyarchy withm 
the Eteentive itself. 

The Byavchle Executive. 

230 . Qoveruora in choosing their Ministers have had an ex- 
ceptionally difficult task. It could seldom be predicted what 
following a Minist^ would have in the l^shvture, quite apart 
tnom the fact that his acceptance of c^ce was often follawad, 
owing to penooa] zivaSriee, hjr the detaebuMmt of oiNae Ol his 
previous aolierente. The field of men of outetanffinf ability was 
not wide, and the xelosal of nffiee by the Swanqiets made it still 
nonrower in some proiviiieeB. 

Hiniatem, 0100% new to adnunistia^,, sobered greatly fmm 
hnviiig to devote moedi of the tame and emogy neel!^ for their 
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duties tc ’Lfc of attempting to keep the support of a pre- 
carlo J6 fo ’ot iiig m the legislature, and of meeting attacks — 
tiLetLer bj ray of totes of censure, motions for redaction of 
their saiaiies or other lesa direct methods — often inspired by 
motites only connected remotely, if at all, with disapproval of 
their policy or admimstraliou. The prevailing financial stringency 
was also a pouroe of manj ditSculties — a point to which we «hall 
return in Part V. of this volume. 

These conditions have constituted a severe handicap, and the 
results which Ministeis have achieved are, in most provinces, 
greater than might base been expected under such drawbacks 
Much is no doubt due — as Ministers themselves have acknowledged 
— to the devoted service of officials, and much to the help and 
guidance di Governors. Ministerial handling of affairs has been 
such that there has been little occasion for resorting to 
the Governor’s statutoiy power of overruling their views; in 
some provinces this power has never been used at all. 

Ministers have shown themselves notably eneigetio m several 
of the spheres of administration committed to their charge. In 
some provinces they have made interesting experiments on 
which a bureaucratic government might have hesitated to embark. 
The results may not always have been successful, but a quickened 
public interest has certainly been achieved. 

It is, no doubt, largely due to the wisdom vrith which 
Governors have used the dominant influence given them both 
by tradition and under the constitution in respect of both halves 
of Government, that Members and Ministers have succeeded, 
with hardly any exceptions, in overcoming the difficulties of 
working a Government divided into two halves. Aocordmg to our 
imfonnation, relations between Members and Manistera have 
usually been excellent. 

Ministers have worked together with fax less friction than 
might have been expected in circumstances in which they were, 
more often than not, drawn from different groups or com- 
fimnities, and in which the taking of office has seldom been 
conditioned by any undemtanding that the principle of joint 
responsibility would be observed. This principle, it is true, was 
recognised by the Justice Parfy Ministnes in Madras; and we 
ma^ instance, by wa^ of further examples, the resi^atiou of a 
United Provincea* Minister, Pandit Jt^at Narain, in company 
with the Bducation Minister, Mr. Chmtamani, on a matter 
arising in fhe education department ; or the accei^ance by Mr. 
Ohakmvarti, in August, 1927, of the Bengal Uegislatuxe’s vote 
ctf no confidence in Mr. (now Six A. E.) Ghmmavi as a vote 
of no oemfidenoe in tibia Ministry to wludh they both belong, 
it is mtkm to note ihat the Bengal Ii^isiatQra refosed to 
reoognisB the prindpie of joint responsihility aetmpted ly the 
Mislders themselvee, and insisted on canying a second separate 
motion against Mr. Chaknmrid, in s^te of his statement that 
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he would resigo as a coosequence of the vote agamsit 
Mr. Ghuznavi. 

s231. The achie\ed in a’.o.i es? cundirt \Mthai the Gov- 

ernment it'>el£ was attuned oj encjuragu f. A- ojieration as a 
single who’e, rathei than 1 5 k ej -ng iej.a'’.U-‘ the two «oiii- 
panent paifs iLe 1*1 uti..! tuio ib 1 * \ f (io»- 

einmeut — at all events k far a» qut^^lon•^ aie ron^eined — 

in watertight tomp irtniems vab lu an.* even* bound to produce 
a stroiig teiidcncj nu this dir®cti<’n, and t'li ra^ .ra’ development 
v?as gtncrallj fostered b> Governors It because tii> wideapiead 
practice lor all question’ of nni wtauce to be d^acU'Sed at joint 
meetings of the two Side« <f Government ai^l fur the decision 
to be taken thereat, a'tbuugL it was roogmotd that tomtitu- 
tional respon'ib.ht^ foi the deiismn les’td tirlj with put of 
those present Sepaiate meetuiga of the LxLutive Couin*! 
seem to have been comparativelj lufiequent, .•'nd separate meet- 
ings of the Governor and Mimslerii alone togetbei rirei stili. 
There was, of course, in any case, nothing to encourage iLe 
holding of separate meetings of all the Mmisters together as a 
" Ministry " in those instances in vfLicb iheie had been no 
development of the sense of joint responsibility among Mimsters. 
As might be expected, the precise extent to which the policy of 
unified consultation was earned out has vaned somewhat horn 
province to province and from time to time in the same piovmce ; 
but the general development ha’ undoubtedly been of the 
character stated above 

Failure to establish Responsibility ** of Transferred Side. 

232. The theory of tho reformed constitution is that Ministers, 
without bemg answerable for the reserved do}>aitments or for 
policy associated with tho reseived side, are jointly lesponsible 
to the elected legislature in respect of the ttansferred half of 
Government. But it seems to us that it has pmved impossible 
to translate this theory into practice. Difficulties in the inhere 
of law and order led at one time in the Umted Provinces to a quite 
definite swing-back from the method of unified CHinsultatioii, and 
the then Governor sought to make the practice regulating the 
taking of de<nfflons by the dyarchic Government strictly conform 
with the constituHonil theory. But it is not clear that any 
greater success was obtained m this instance m establishing in 
the eyes of the public the principle of the responsibility of 
Ministers to the legislature. 

The intention of dyarchy was to establish, within a certain 
definite range, responsibility to an elected leg^slstarei. If this 
intention is not earned out, the justification for the coostito- 
tionsd bifurcation and for all the com^licationB which it brings 
in its train is difficult to find. In the Ught of experience, it may 
be doubted whether the object aimed at could be attained as 
long as both halves of Government have to present themselves 
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tefore tt,e t Fi^e prdcti.'al ditficulty in tie way 

cf a -e^-igr the objective of djaniiy and of obtaining a clear 
den o’-Ci.:** n of respoUv^iiiility aiiscs not so much in the *nner 
coi:r.e*<? cf Go”emnient in liie eyes of the legislatuie, the 
electorate, and the pubi-c. 

23d. Pro'.^Ltial lep.'idt’ires were by the nature of the cou'ti- 
tuliou set the difflt alt tiisk of discharging two different functions 
at the same time. In one sphere, they were to exercise control 
over policy ; in the other, wliale free to criticise and vote or with- 
hold supply, they were to have no responsibility. The inherent 
difficulty of keeping this distinction in mind has been intensi- 
fied by the cireunislances under which the councils Lave worked 
to such an extent that perhaps the most important feature of 
the wcffking of dyarchy in fhe provincial councils, when looked 
at from the constitutional aspect, is the marked tendency of the 
councils to regard the Government as a whole, to think of 
Minibters as on a footing not very different from that of Execu- 
tive Councillors, to forget the extent of opportunities of the 
legislatures on the fransferred side and to magnify their functions 
in the reserved field. 

234. The Joint Select Committee’s view of the relationship 
between Members and Ministers in the Legislature was as 
follows 

*' ]VIen>1>eia of tho txccutiro council and Ministers sliotild not 
oppose each other by speech or rote; members of the executive 
council should not be icquircd to support by speech or vote pro- 
posals of ministers of which they do not ai>prove, nor should ininislors 
be required to support by speech or vote proposals of the executive 
council of uhich they do not approve; they lAould be free to speak 
and vote for each othci's proposals when they are in agreement uith 
them.” 

The temperature of Indian politics is seldom so tepid as to 
make such detachment practicable. Ministers who axe not for 
the Government policy are naturally regarded as against it. We 
lei^t that in the fastness of Shillong it was possible for 
Ministers with considerable frequency to abstain from supporting 
the policy the Governor in Council without untoward results. 
This was rarely so elsewhere. Members and Ministers were in 
too great need of mntnal support. It is true, nevertheless, that 
a few instances did occur (mainly in the United Provinces) of 
Members actnaliy voting against Ministers and Ministers asainat 
Members. 


Olfflcultios produced by Working of Dyarchy. 

286. We have already mentioned the rarity of an assured 
eteeted majority in support of Ministers. The effect produced 
has been prolonnd. It is largely psycholf^cal and deserves 
ofi^l analyris, Mintsters axe seen to be, and feel themselves 
to be. largely dependent on the offioiel bloc; they are necessarily 
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in close relation with the reserved side of Government; and 
it has not infrequently happened that a Minister is subsequently 
appointed to be an Executive Councillor. All this helps to 
create a feeling that, when an elected member is appointed a 
Minister, he becomes a “Government man,” and Ministers them- 
selves have seldom altogether escaped the clfcct of the instinctive 
opposition which is aroused by their association with “ Govern- 
ment,” with the result that the ties between them and their 
supporters are weakened. It is far from being the case that 
the appointment of a leader of a group to ministerial olBce has 
increased his authority with his former followers. 

There have also been reactions on the leserved side of Govern- 
ment. Ministers, who owe so mnch to the support of the of&cial 
bloc, endeavour to obtain for the reserved side of Government 
the vote of elected members with whom they are specially 
associated, though they do not invariably succeed. It is, of 
coarse, important that this support should be given to the 
reserved side, for otherwise it may find itself in a minority, and 
the Governor in Council is naturally unwillmg to invoke, save as 
a last resort, special powers of restoration and certification. But 
this situation involves the consequence that the reserved side of 
Government may be much infiuenced by Ministers and their 
following. Decisions to be reached by the Governor in Council 
are affected by calculations of the probable attitude of ministerial 
supporters. The stronger the following of Ministers, the ^eater 
their influence on the reserved side, and the theoretical distinc- 
tions involved in the idea of dyarchy are likely to be blurred in 
practice. Thus the two halves of Government have been thrown 
into each other’s arms through their relations with the legislature, 
no less than by the impossibility of conducting the administration 
in compartments. The resulting almost irresistible impulse 
towards a unification of Government has probably been all to the 
good from the point of view of the efficient conduct of business ; 
but the underlying and fundamental conception of the dyatchie 
system— complete “ responsibility ” of Ministers in a certain 
defined field, and in that field only— -has become almost Aim- 
lessly obscured. 

It would, of coarse, be an exaggeration to say that there was 
no difference in the attitude of the councils towards Ministers 
and Executive Councillors. There has usually been distinctly 
less opposition to ministenal measures and to demands for 
grants on the transferred side, but this has probably been largely 
due to the nature of the subjects assigned to each. The nn- 
popolar tasks of Government are left to be discharged by its 
offidd members. Police or hmd revenue edminiatration are 
not subjects likely to arouse enthusiasm and often involve 
measures of great unpopularity ; whiki for education, for health 
sdminiatration, and for other departments in the hands d 
MinisterB, to which the term “ nati(m4)nilding *’ is so frequently 
attached, there is a very real keenness. 



OoQduct of Parliamentary Business. 

.1 \ I». I* 3 tleiiiber of I arli.*ajeiit \\atcLmg the woik of 

ti t j 1. .ol it , ".ai >u*s ■ftiii be impressed by a number of 
(, 't. V - 1 ''K. t'.p lb..t a’ woiifl liie compaidtive bre\itj of 
f.c attain 8 'U' iiA -bci’t £ IT -5 s v-f-vlo iO the Spring when 
n t J'-iLet •> liLer, auJ >■ t.uct'ial iLoitei lonods kter in the 
I iJ 2 I. 1 ’till 11 n jik ii .0 ot answera to questions: iLe 
ide' p’ t> ai..e a j'oioit on of lime to le'solutions (partlj no 
do in ill ni i-e lion t! c daj . of the Moilej-Mmto Counrils) : 
ti € i ti li .1 »• Jt.iJi 3 0 1 L'et d 't^iis-ions on the diatribution of 
a\.iIub.L le 'ill-., rail, i thau on the means of raising sufficient 
fund'- to tiuaute pieuL.to’m.r.pa neeJa . the small number of 
nn ..ki 3 otLurjinj *110 GoTcrnUiont tench and their lack of 
Avs assured contiol of the Houie : the constant lorming ana 
shilling of gioups * tbe sniping at an individual Minister, the 
ffintieism ol indmdual offnials, and the communal rancour: all 
these features, whether tinial or impoitant, help to produce a 
lerj difiercnt impression from that of Westminster. 

3 o 7 . thdeil.i conduct of di'CUtsion has been the rule eveij- 
uheie Membeis of the Statutory Commission had the privilege 
of atfeinhng seneial debates in moie than one province. We vs ere 
much struck bj the good allcudance of members in the Chamber, 
by the hi,{h levtd of courteous speech, and by the respect shown 
to the Chair. The public galleries wore well filled, and the 
proceedmgB were obviously followed with mudi interest. The 
provincial councils owe much to their Presidents. Here have 
been striking in.itanceB in the provinces of the impartiality of 
elected presidents previously belonging to a party in opposition 
to Gosernmont. 

Lack ot organisation among the groups in the Councils has 
created diiiicultics, and wasted much time, especially in connec- 
tion vsiih the discussion on the demands for grants, when the 
allotted tune has often been ei^ausled long before many items 
have been reached. The absence of procedure for bringing to a 
dose di^'ussion on Bills (as opposed to demands for grants) has 
frequently cn.bairasted Goveinments faced with an enormous 
number of individual amendments. Lack of well organised 
parties with a definite programme has also been a contributory 
cause of tike fault of attempting to interfere overmuch in tbe 
details of administration, instead of coueptrating on questions 
of general policy. But in all the councils there seems to be 
dietiiMil improvement in these respects as parliamentary ex- 
perience grows. An interesting feature is that members^ of the 
provincial councils are becoming thoroughly familiar with the 
use d the tranaferable vote fear electing committees under pro- 
porihiaud representiarion. 

Staodiog Bwuw Committees have pJayed an impmtant part, 
M frill be explaiuad h* Chapter 6 ot Jtot V , whme reference is 
fliM) inede to the Bublie Aepounte Oomzaittees. 
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Many of the branches of the administration, in one province or 
another, have had attached to them standing advisory com- 
mittees wholly OP mainly comiiosed of memhcra of the legisU- 
tnre; but it does not appear as if these hid plajed any very con- 
spicuous role. 

Attitude of Legislatures to Law and Order. 

238. It is of importance to note the attitude of the ccuLchs 
to what IS ccnnmonly referred to as “ law and order.*’ In most 
provinces the police administration has been the target of con- 
stant attack, sometimes of a general character, but cltcn 
directed against specific individuals or the handling of particular 
incidents. Its defence has almost invariably been left solely to 
speakers on the Government bench. This hostile attitude, 
though not entirely absent anywhere, seems to have been most 
strongly developed in Bengal, the Central Provinces and Bihar 
and Orissa. In Bombay it is said that there was no desire tt> 
embarrass Government in this sphere. The Madras Counal has 
supported the Executive in the preservation of order, and in the 
main this is also true of the Punjab Council, though it has been 
very active in criticism of the pohee. The United Province's 
Legislature, also unsparing in criticism, has had, in voting 
supply, sufficient sense of responsibility not to use its powers in 
a way which would threaten to cripple police administration. 


Use of Ctovemor's Special Powers. 

239. We have mentioned the natural reluctance to haie 
recourse to the special powers of certification and restoration 
conferred on the Governor or the Governor in Council. It is 
a strikmg fact that the only instance in which a Governor has 
found it necessary to secure the passage of a provincial Bill by 
certification is the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

On a few occasions a Governor has returned a Bill for farther 
consideration with useful results;* and there have been two or 
three instances of the use of the_ veto,f but none of these 
occasions had any special constitutional significance. 

The powers of restoration of rejected demands for reserved 
subjects have been fairly frequently used, with the notable 
exception of Bombay where the Government has always found 
it possible to accept the reductions made by the Legislatnre. 
In Burma, too, tiie power has only been used once. But in 
1924-25 in the Central Provinces, as in Bengal, demands for 
grants were rejected wholesale, as part of the wracking policy 
of the Swarajists, and had to be restored. Frequent, though 
not extensive, use of restorarion has been necessitated else- 
where by the too common practice of rejecting a demand for a 

* The most importaat cases are the Madras Beligioiis Eudowmenta Act 
Md the Otidh Act- 

t ««. Malabar Tfsownio' Bill and Calcntta Mnnieipal Aaendaent Bill 
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^ aU, jJ.' 3 .J ' <•'11 moar.^ a token reduction, as a means of 
Sii aJic, ( 0’ a ^Lii.v’ot 11) cwuneetion ttitL some particular branch 
t,r I 1 * n t ’.2 rLt**ncd Bide- duch attacks -were un- 

d , 1 . 1 ,us-pa heme in a manner that the council 

'' . KJ . '* 1 w jlojt if it hiid not known that the 

: -if xitr- i. . i a* . \o,iU be used to pretent breakdown, 
t 1 c ‘ ill h’ wctu Uioted and earned for the purpose 

i . l-Cj , (lo’eiuoieJit has frequently accepted the 

Tsk Ji *' "Ji* 

t. )U of ilcniiiids oil the traiisfeired Side (which could 
n» ; i' II'* on 'll hi\» b n fiequent When thej have 
QcnntaJ. t ie\ hetm to bare been uoually diiected by a desire 
to cktl e Muomj. In Heu^al m J9'24-26 the Swarajists suc- 
cte.el in cirrvirg consideiable ** cuts ” relating to stall in the 
edjLatjon aud medical departments; but the council subse- 
qacj-tlj voted supplementary deminds, when it found that the 
stof! had been jdaced under notirc 

Ji will be remeinbeted that the Guttiuor aLo has an emer> 
genej power of authori‘-uig expenditure, whether the subject 
is iianJened or re eived. To a alight extent in Bengal, and 
on a large scale in the Central Provuices, this power has been 
Uc«d ill (onncctiuu with tiaiibferied departments m orda.* to 
reverse a decision of the legislature. In tho United Provinces 
and Madras, however, it has been found convenient to employ 
it fa rlv fretjueutlj for cumi .natively small amounts oi expendi- 
ture arising out of uniorc'icen circumstances such as floods. 
Kl'-ewhere it has not been used at all. 

*2iO. It i^i pliin tluit nothing but absolute necessity for carry- 
ing on adciini tnition his evoked the use of special overriding 
povei's and that the o(eas.on3 for then* use (though not unim- 
jiuitaut) have biou sj^uiadic and hmited, except in Bengal and 
the Central Provinces where they have at times had to be used 
in a wholesale manner. Outside these two provinces, (Soverh- 
ment and the legislature have usually agreed, or at any rate 
have not finally differed. But it is less easy to say whether 
provincial Goveunuenfs, in being guided normally by the wishes 
of lcgl^laturea in which thej did not command any assured 
majQiity, have been seriously hampered in their conduct of affairs. 

Hamate and Vdiizae of Zae^daUon. 

241. loeaving out of account Bengal and the Central Pro- 
vinces, most cn the Government Bills of any importance which 
were thrown out were proposals for fresh taxation.* But the 
motive for rejection was often a gennine belief that fiuther 
eoosomjt could be ^ected or a feeling (often shared by the 
pNviiHMl Ooveenment itseif) that the ira>y to secure 

firash reauntoes was to get the ** {aovinmal oostrSml^s '* 


* Not eU siudi w*» ref nMd, sm vara. 
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abohslied. Instances of the rejection of impoitant Goytrament 
Bills not dealing with finincti are the Bihar Civil Courts 
Amendment Bill, lU^O, and tae iladias Iriigation Bill, l9iJ. 

Again excepting Bengal anu the Central Province*, where 
legislative activity was tor a time paralyi-ed, tlie output of the 
councils in the legislative sphere has been cone.<ierib!e. The 
subjects dealt with range over the whole provincial field, but 
the number of Acts concerned with local self-government adiuims- 
tration is specially noticeable. A laige number of pxivato Bills* 
were bioaght foiward, bur compaiat.vely tew reach»*d rhe statute 
book. 

Conclusion. 

242 I ha picvioja p..ragr.>pP3 of tl s tiupter jrovide material 
for foimiDg a juloU ent on tie woiLjng oi tiie provu ci.U consti- 
tuton, but a general conclaaiOD on the suhje ' no*’ easy to 
expie<-s. This is largely due to the fact that tLa siiua funn of 
government Las produced very di terent con-etiueuce'- in different 
parts of India — witness, for example, the chopping and chang- 
ing in Pencul, with n inislenal salaries voted and no SIniistera 
to earn tl.eni, and with tlie Governor driven to take ovei trans- 
ferred depuitments himself for months at a time, as contrasted 
with the steady recoid of Madras or the Punjab. But there 
are some general features to be summarised in bringing our 
surve> to a close. Everywhere the conduct of the business of 
the legislatures has been earned on with kcenncss, there has 
been much good debatmg, and the Government has been exposed 
to considerable challenge and comment from its opponents among 
the elected members. It would bo imposeible to say that oppo- 
I sition to Government has always shown itself to be restrained 
or reasonable, but we are convinced that much of this irrespon- 
sible spirit is due to those effects of dyarchy which we have 
described and analysed in paragraph 236 above. Moreover, 
members of legislative councils have been engaged in working 
a copy of parliamentary institutions under conditions which often 
tend to reproduce the form rather than the substance of the 
original. It is much to the credit of many of India’s public 
men that they should so rapidly have adapted themselves to 
these new methods, and we are strongly of opinion that the 
prominence which is given in the Press to proceedings in the 
Central Legislature have tended to obscure to British eyes the 
very general measure of success which has been attained by 
m<Mst of the provincial councils and their real importance. If 
the councils have sometimes shown themselves indifferebt to the 
practical needs of administrative efficiency, they have also ia 
many instances exerted a useful infinmice, and thrown an in- 
forming light upon the proceedings of Government. The aver- 
age voter, and still more the average dtixen, does not, we 

* i.d. bills originated bf aon-offioial BUBrnhen, ontside tbs Government; 
private bill leglslatioo in tne BritUb eenss does not exivt. 
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behtu, a‘ jer paj c*o‘e .itteu.on to the activities of Lis lepie- 
stijra*.%e 1* .i ^itcrcst aS growing. In two protinces the 
(»o\irr<ir Las often *o'ind it necessary to make estensive use 
of l.f escepucnal poweis; but apart from this the reformed 
prut 1 c^al couc'ils . ate a tuall} worked, and they have worked 
rttter '■ena nly than u.any anticipated at their inception, though 
not ent re.y .n the marntr :n which the authors of dyarchy 
lUtenceo. 
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CHAPTEB 3.— THE WOBEING OF THE OENTEE. 

DifBcuIties ol Direct Bepr^entation. 

243. The difficolties of appKing the Western system of parlidk- 
mentary govenunent to uxx area so vast and so diTersxfitd m its 
population as British India are very clearly illubtrated in the 
Indian Legislature. It embodies an efioit to provide in a central 
deliberating and legislating organ for the adequate repieseiitatiou 
of 247 millions of people with many divergent and often antago- 
nistic interests. Constitnencies electing directly to such a body 
(unless it is to be enlarged to a point at which practical work 
becomes impossible) must co\er areas and include popnlations 
to which European legislatures are strangers. Let us illastiate 
the contrast. Yorkshire, with an area of slightly over 6,000 
square miles and a population of just under 4| miilions, is repre- 
sented in the British Parliament by 57 members. To take a 
corresponding area of a distinctly rural character, the four 
counties of Idncoln, Norfolk, BuEolk, and Eutland amount to 
just over 6,000 square miles, and contain a population of 
millions ; the combined area returns to Parliament 23 members. 
Now, the Indian Legislative Assembly contains 105 elected 
members, of whom 73 are returned by rural constituencies. And 
the rural constitnencies returning a single member to the 
Assembly aro nowhere less than 6,000 square miles in area. 
An M.L.A. would be indeed fortunate were his charge no larger : 
the figures sapplied to us show that, amoz^ the non-Muhamma- 
dan rural constituencies, there are only 4 with an area between 
6,000 and 7,000 square miles. The rest range lietween the 
latter figure and 62,000 square miles, with popiuations reaching 
in individusd cases to as much as 6 millions. The three 
Muhammadan rural constituencies in the Madras Presidency, 
each returning a single member, cover 10,000, ^,000, and 
83,(X)0 square miles, i.e , they are about half as large agam as 
Wales, Gotland and England lespectively. A constituency 
taken at random from Madras ooniains 25,083 voters scattered 
amongst a population of 6 millions spread over an area of more 
than 81,000 square miles. 

The DiffleulUea of Diatanee. 

244 The inevitable result is a divorce of the representative 
from the life ai his oonstitnency. To tat in the Central Legia- 
latnre, a Madias representative may have 4io fooe a railwi^ 
journey of 60 hoora to Delhi and of 78 houta to Simla. Members 
from Burma have to teavdi over sea and land lov nearly a week. 
While the two Houses are in sesrion, memtiars, except a few 
from areas immodhtteljr sdjaeent to Dslbi and BimUk, axe more 
cr lew cut off from their oonaidtBeneies. As a mle, little attempt 
is made toomnoome the pfaysteai (fifflmdtttos in the way of main- 
taining toudi with oonstituencies, and once a member is elected, 
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bifi iutfrest m bi& wonstitutiiits fades until the time approaches 
for him to caitiabc their \ctcs again. The idea of a member's 
responnbility to las constituents is, in rural areas, still rudi- 
mentary in character The member tends to become less the 
reitiesentative of his constituency than of active political or 
communal associations with tvhich he is m intimate contact, 
and bis views are moulded largely by a Press which is almost 
wholly in opposition to the Government. One weakness of the 
present system seems to ns to be that it makes it so difficult, 
and often impossible, for a member to establish relations with 
bis constituents, which entitle him to speak for them, and 
enable them to hold him to acconnt. 

The Central Electorate. 

245. Another difficulty in constituting a satisfactory central 
legislature is presented by the smallness of the central electorate 
and by its general character. The electoral roll of the Assembly 
has, it is true, grown, on a stationary franchise, from 904,746 in 
1920 to 1,128,331 in 1926. This rise has in the main been due 
to the inclusion of Burma witEin the reformed constitution, to 
the enfranchisement of women, and also, possibly, to an increase 
in wealth and to the bettor registration of voters. As regards 
the electorate for the Council of State, between 1920 and 1925, 
the years of the two quinquennial elections which have so far 
taken place, the increase was from 17,644 to 32,126, and of this 
latter number, Burma provided no less than 15,555. 

^ns, in the Leji^ative Assembly, 105 elected members are 
returned by IJ million voters.* If we exclude areas not repre- 
sented by elected members, this electorate of 1 } millions is 
scattered over a population of 240 millions. I We doubt whether 
even this limitation of the electorate has succeeded in produc- 
ing — at any rate outside some of the large towns — a body of 
voters capable, to any appreciable extent, of understanding, or 
even being intelligently interested in, most of the policies on 
which the Assembly has to pronounce. What we have said, of 
course, has no reference to special constituencies, such as Cham- 
bers of Commerce, and applies particularly to the rural voter. 
The voter’s appreciation of some issues raised in the provincial 
councils is, we think, more general. 

The cwnjparatively small electorate has, however, shown a pro- 
gressively increasing readiness to go to the polls. How far this 
is due to a gennine advance in political interest and how far to 
other canses it is impossible to determine. The decline of non- 
cooperation after 19S^ removed an influence that hod kept many 
electors from voting, and, although, in the main, pressure fay 

* 1a the OonAoil ef State (if the two refaresaatativea from Borma ture 
aateludedl, 12 weiobeis an elected hv 17,000 voters. 

t Hill emawAM the popidatioa «f #aeh of the Chief Ooutmissioaon’ 
AfimiiNiae «s en ael MpreseAted hy elaetios, endeJso those portions of the 
"fgieiiilded «niM ” i» whtah it no eloctonl system. 
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caudidates has been the factor of importance in inducing the 
country elector to vote, there has undonbiedly been some 
growth of genuine political interest. In 1920, 25 per cent, of 
the Assembly electorate in contested constituencies went to the 
polls. This percentage increabed to 42 per cent, and 48 per 
cent, at the two succeeding elections, despite the abbtention of 
large numbers of Burmese voters. The Council of State elec- 
torate voted to the extent of 45 per cent, and 55 per cent, in 
the 1920 and 1925 elections, and here again Burma lowered the 
general average very considerably. 

In Burma alone, have the elections for the Central Lcgislatoro 
appeared to rouse little enthusiasm. Even in 3926, when interest 
in elections for the Assembly was fairly general and party feeling 
ran high, only 13 per cent, of the Burmese electorate voted. 
For the Council of State, only 5 per cent, of those qualified voted 
at the 1925 election. T^ Central L^islatnre’s remoteness, and 
the feeling that Burma is powerless to obtain a sympathetic 
consideration of her special interests in a body in which her 
representatives are so few, are, we believe, partly responsible for 
the lack of interest in elections for the Central Legislature. 

Women Voters for the Assembly. 

246. No woman is entitled to sit in the Coondl of State, or to 
vote for election to it. It is open to the Council of State by 
resolution to remove either ox both of these barriers, but it has 
shown no inclination to do so. Women are eligible to stand as 
candidates for Assembly constituencies in any province where 
they might be elected to the provincial legislature, i.e., in seven 
out of the nine provinces. Bengal and Assam are the two 
exceptions. In provinces where a woman is qualified to be a 
candidate, die is also qualified to become a nominated member 
of the Assembly, but so far no woman has sat in the Assembly, 
either by election or nomination. 

In 1926, when the last Assembly election was held, 22 per cent, 
of the women with votes in M^ras, 12 per cent, in Bombay 
and the Pnnjab, 9.6 per cent, in Bengal, and 4.5 per csent. in the 
United Provinces voted. This is by no means an rmpromisieg 
beginning in view of the foot that, in many provinces, womcm ore 
only just emei^ng from the seclusion whidh has been theiz 
lot for generations. There is, however, a striking disparity 
between the numbers of male and female voters. In Madras, 
where die total number of Assembly voters is 277,582, the 
women voters number only 18,375. In Bombay, the United 
Provini^s, and the Ponjab, the corresponding figtoes are 159,418 
and 4,404, 194,458 and 6,071, and 82.929 and 2,0^ resp^vely. 
The fact that the franchise is based on a property qualification 
opiemtes heavily against them. The wmnen members of an 
Indiaa family have as a rule no in^pendent ownership of 
property. 
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The Legislature in Session. 

1,17 11.6 of tUo Indian Legislature usually opens at 

Delhi at the end of January or m the early days of February , and 
t\ ..~iZiu.es for about tu ^ months. It is during chis Delhi 
that the rinincc Momber pro~ents his Budget, and the 
d >,i‘j»>iun of tjuo Fiuauoe Bili tukea place. In .ipnl, the climate 
01 iltiJ i Ih 2 .ti-> to (_et linLooii. itaol^v hot, and the Government 
rf iudit mc.\es to Simla. The sitiiUGs of the Indian Legislature 
art- rt ainod there n. the latei part of tiie year, usually in August 
a’, f^ofttnibei, and ordir.arilj, to\«r be\eral ueeks An Indian 
member, theiet< re, aLether of the Legislative Assembly or of 
tie Cuiiiii* I ot Stute, has iiot so continuous a call upon his 
attendance as a British uzember of Parliament. Even so, it 
appears to be difhcuit to keep Indian members in full attendance 
throughout (he session, though on important occasions the pxo- 
poi tion of those present is eiiremely high. Payment of members 
lakes the foim ol a eonijiiu i) allonauce for the penod of the 
member's abetmee from his home. 

We have had tlze priM'M^ of nitnet'Smg sittings of both 
branches of the Indian Legislature at Delhi. The time of meet- 
ings IS in the forenoon, and the hour of adjournment (over which 
the President appears to have a much greater power of control 
dian exists at Westminster) is usually reached by 4 oi 5 o’clock. 
As there is an adjournment for Innubeou, and all-night sittings 
are unknown, Bntish members ot Parliament may bo excused 
a feeling of envy. The (Chamber is arranged after the usual 
continental model, with a desk for each member; the whole 
in the shaj e of a horufshoe, bioken up into wedges of seats by 
l,aiigwa,vs Members of the Govoinmeut sit on the right of the 
Chuir, \vith thu ofEiuial bloc behind them ; various minority and 
moderate groujts lange tnemseJves more m the centre; for 
example, the Central Moslem Party end the European con- 
tingent. On' the extreme left of the Chair, the leader 
of the largest party and his followers establish them- 
selves — when the Swarajists are jireeent, they now occupy 
this position. The members belonging to what are 
known as the Nationalist Party and the Independent 
Party are established in adjoining sectors. In the Council of 
State, the same general arrangement prevails. Members ^ak 
from the places vmere they sit, and, when a division takes place, 
move into lobbies, as at Westminster. 

The composition of the two Houses, including official members, 
at the time of our visit to Delhi in 1928 was approximately as 
shown below: — 


OanaeUof 


SfoidtM. 

Modems. 

Europeans. 

Depressed 

daises. 
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Comiaanal grouping, which has often affected the voting in 
the Legislature, gives some explanation of the unexpectedly 
atcong position in which Government has frequently found itself. 

The Assembly, as the popular body, receiies a preponderating 
measure of notice in political circles and in the Press, and a 
large proportion of the leaders of political opinion in the country 
are members. Its general atmosphere differs greatly from that 
of the Council of State. Antagonisms are sharper, debates more 
acrimonious, and work generally more strenuous. 

The Council of State represents the more conseii alive elements 
in the country and, in particular, sections of society which have 
most to lose by hasty and ill-considered legislation. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that it has taken a different view on many 
questions from the Assembly, which regards itself as representa- 
tive of pr<^ressive political opinion. Between 1921 and 1928, on 
no tess than five occasions the two Chambers reached, at any rate 
in the first instance, different conclusions on the Government’s 
Binance Bills. On nine other occasions, the Houses ha%e ber'n 
at variance on legislative measures. The relations between them 
have discouraged attempts to make them act together, though 
statutory provisions for sudi joint action exist. On 18 occasions 
only, have Joint Committees been appointed, and there has neAer 
been a joint sitting of the two Houses. 

The Contrast with Westminster. 

248. The first essential for a correct understanding of the 
relations of the Central Government with the Central Legislature 
in India is to divest the mind of analogies drawn from the British 
parliamentary system. A British Cabinet can only survive so 
long as it has the support of a majority in the House of Com- 
mons. The Centrol Executive in India — ^the Governor-General 
in Council — ^is, on the other hand, entirely independent of, and, 
indeed, can sddom count with confidence on, a majority in the 
Indian Legislature. Yet no defeat can drive its Members from 
office, and the statutory powers of the Governor-General or the 
Governor-General in Council are sufficient to prevent opposition 
from brmging administration to a standstill. Again, the Oppo- 
sition in the British Parliament has always before it the prospect 
of a return to office, when it will itself bear the biurden of 
administrative responsibility and have to justify its former 
declarations. The position in India is very different. The 
Opposition’s opportnnities for criticism and its powers of in- 
finencixii; the course of legislative and administrative business 
axe extensive. But it cannot foe vested with responsibility for 
the administration and thus foe called on to reconcile its criticisms 
with the requirements of actual government. Such s constitu- 
tional system might be supposed to have led to wholly irre- 
sponsible criticism ficom the l4^1ature and to complete in- 
difference in the Executive. But the course of development has 
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loiM urLeiwise. On the one hand, while the attitude of the 
A.>.sei«'ili Li' I flea Leen .'■♦rca^lj jafluencud by its ajostitutioual 
hfesjjoufioijitj , it uas iteJ with Government in a good 

ut I uf ^‘jLstriiyth e vo**k. C>n the other hand, the Executive 
lii.a i'< »ii tar unr^'j '• > \o to the critirism and to the sug- 
liis of the Le.'jMatuie 


The Presidential Chair. 

249. In J.othing is the contraj-t between Westminster and 
Pelhi more linking than in the po<«ition assumed, and the 
influeiirc cxcixi-'cd, by the occit|iaut of the Chair of the Assembly. 
He claims, and cmpiojs, powers of interference which would be 
quite fOi.trary to the stricter limits of the Speakership — repri- 
manding a government membtr of the Council of State for not 
attending and speaking at a debate in the Lower House, advising 
the Government not to proceed with important business when 
the Swarajists walked our, e.tplammg hia view of tlie proper 
operation of the fo-cslled Fi-'-’cai Convention, and so forth. We 
are bound to make plain the dilTerence, lest it should be supposed 
that the tradition^; iuul t!.c ntetLmi-> ot the Speaker of the House 
of Commons were beinir reproduced in the Indian Legislature. 
The exjilanation of the contvutt, we venture to think, is not 
unconnected with the fact that, whereas in the House of 
Commons there L always a government majority which may 
be depended upon to support the authority of the Speaker, any, 
majority nixm which the Pref<ident of the Assembly may be dis- 
poaed to lean, is necessarily found in the ranks of the Opposi- 
tion. It is not to be presumed or expected that the spirit of 
British purUamentary institutions can be transplanted and repro- 
duced automatically in so diferenl an atmosphere, and there 
are many other models for the Speakership beiddes the model at 
Westminster. Lord Br^xe described one in his book on the 
American Constitution, and the student of comparative institu- 
tions may find there a much closer parallel to the practice of 
the President of the Legislative Assembly. 


Gcottping in the Aasembly. 

250. There is nothing in the Indian Legislature which corre- 
sponds to j^e working of a part}’ system, as that expression is 
understood in Britain. In view of the methods by which the 
Legislature is constituted, nothing else oould be expected. Parties 
in the Ixiwmr House are predominantly communal gmnps. The 
aim of the Swarajists has been to create an inclnaive polirical 
puiy, formed on national lines, and not in tenus of »a]jigio&, 
saet, nMT opmmimity. This attempt, however, has left the 
teadiUenid ndkfoiw cleavage of Indiw society in the main un- 
tcRUifaed, and ^ eieavagn eonstantly shows hMf in debate and 
tor. The Bwarajidii adre pmdcQnimo% Hhtdu. The 
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Nationalist Party is entirely drawn from the Hindn community. 
The Central Moslem Party is entirely Muhammadan, and ws 
believe that the Indeiiendent Party is now predominantly bo. 
We shall, in a later chapt'.r,* attempt a description of the course 
of Indian politics in the light of the Eeforms, but without at 
present referring more closely to the course of events, it is 
enough to say that the impression produced upon the mind of 
an observer familiar with the British Parliament is not so much 
one of resemblance as one of difference. Groups form and 
re-form, but so far as its pledged supporters are concerned, the 
Government is in a permanent minority, and this affects the 
whole tone of debate. It may. and often does, carry a division 
by a combination of minority groups, but whenever political or 
racial feeling runs high, the majority of elected members will 
usually be found on the opposition side. 

The Official Bloc. 

23L The official bloc of 26 members has throughout been re- 
garded as under the orders of Government; it has never been 
found practicable to adopt the proposals of the Joint Beport 
that officials should be allowed a free right of speech and vote, 
though the control has on occasion been relaxed in the case of 

E rovincial official members. The iniiaence of this official element 
as been exerted in more ways than one. A solid block of votes 
cast definitely for Government has not only had on many 
occasions a decisive effect on divisions in the two Houses, bat it 
has often helped to rally to the support of Government elements 
which would have hesitated to support a cause which had not the 
strong nucleus of supporters afforded by the officials. The con- 
tribution in debate, which their experience has enabled ofiicial 
members to make on measures affecting the administrarion, has 
been substantial. Finally, the provincial official members have 
sometimes expressed the special views of the Governments of 
their provinces. But for the most ^art their membership of the 
Assembly is valnable to the authorities because it oonstitutsa part 
of the official vote. 

There is a natural tendency for nominated members to sn^ 
port the Government which has selected them for memberehip 
of the Legiriatnre, and we have heard the saggestioa made that, 
if a nominated member opposed Government in seasmi and ont 
of season, he wonld be liWy to be passed over when his place 
came to be refilled in the new House. Bnt onr own impnwan 
is fiiat sorainated mantbem havn, m a tt&$, eseroted n free 
|ii%nent and have endeavoured faitiifta% to represent the 
intereeta oommitted to tiheir ohaige. It is certainly the fact 
that some nominated membem have been fonnd ignite aa £»• 
qpintiyiBiiwopposiricmasintheGfmrimei^ Theoona- 




pact EurcffcuC grc-p cf nii.e inen*bers Las lent Govcina,tiit a 
diBcrjn’natirg t>v.ppoit ani the Central Moslem Tarty Las been 
generally dispc'ed to cast it® weight on the side cf Government. 

Goveniment Legislation and Besolutions. 

252. Up to 1925. no less than 199 Government legislative 
measures were passed by the Assembly, five were either rejected 
or withdrawn and were not considered of sufficient importance 
lo call for the exercise of the Governor-General's overriding 
powers, while only four «two being the Finance Acts of 1923 
and 1924) which were rejected, had to be certified. Xo Bll 
has been certified since 1925. 

The bulk of the meaaures passed referred to amendments of 
the Civil Law, and were of subsidiary intere«t, but important 
fiscal, industrial, commercial, labour, currency and banking 
l^islation was also passed. It was chiefly m the field of 
Criminal Iiaw that the Assembly showed itself definitely 
antagonistic, regarding jealously any proposals to arm the 
Executive with wider powers. 

Between 1921 and 1928, 95 Bills were introduced by private 
members. Of these, 49 related to the Civil Law, 19 fo matters 
connected with Law and Order, and only 7 dealt with social 
matters. The inevitably restricted facilities for non-official 
legislative business resulted in a large number of these private 
]^ls lapsing. Only 15 were passed, and it is worthy of mention 
that 5 private measures, wnich passed the Assembly despite 
Government opposition, were rejected by the Council of State. 

Not infrequently, Government has had recourse to moving 
Besolutions in the Legislature with the object either of ascertain- 
ing its attitude iowrards public matteiw of outstanding importance 
or of indicating the lines of proposed legislation of an important 
nature and canvassing support for it. On 57 occasions, Govern- 
ment consulted the Assembly in this way, and in only 8 cases 
vras the decision opposed to the Government view. 

In the Council of State, Government has been able to rely 
on support on all crucial questions. Except for a small Swarajist 
group, the Council of State has no political parties comparable 
to those in the Assembly, and purely partisan considerations bulk 
less largely in its consideration of measures. Government has 
often been able to rely on the Upper Chamber to redress the 
effects of preciintaite decisions taken in the Lower House. 

The Bower and Influence of Qie Itegislature. 

253. But while the extent of Government legislation and the 
SDOoiBs in carrying it through without cartifiration is noteworthy, 
the infinenoo exercised by the Legialature on the Executive is 
no leas remarkable. It has heea directly exendsed in tibree 
vmys, firstly through putting questiems to Government and the 
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moTing of resolutions; secondly, through the financial power 
which the Assembly pos<)esses over vctablc items in the Budget ; 
and thirdly, through the work of standni? commit tees. We 
will consider each of ti^ese in turn. 

(i) Questions and Besolutions. 

The use of the power of interpellation his b(>en steadily and 
effectively developed. At the outset, a milked tenduuev mani- 
fested itself to use this riglit to ventilate mdiiiuual grievances 
or advance individual ckmis, but with uiov-ing parliameuiary 
experience has come a perception of the true piiipose of “ quea- 
tion time.** It is being more often us>cd to draw attention to 
matters of real public importance, and Government action has 
repeatedly been influenced by such que&tious. As a method of 
bringing influence to bear on Government, rt <K>l>itious offer 
greater scope for argument and discussion. Both Houses have 
employed this method freely. 01 the 91 (livisious which took 
place in the Assembly on nou-olfici.il resolutions before 1928 
< subsequent figures have not been inrnibhed to us), 61 went 
in favour of Government und 40 against it. The extent of 
the influence exerted in this wruy can bo realised by a reference 
to some of the matters set in motion by non-official resolutions. 
The adoption of a fiscal poliiy of “ discriminating protection,** 
the statutory recogmtion and legulation of Trade Unions, the 
repeiEd of certain laws arming the Eseculive with tpecial powers 
in emergencies and of the ihebs Act, the abolitiou of the excise 
duty on cotton, and the constitution of nu Indian Territorial 
Force may be cited as topics on which the As'-embly expressed 
its wishes by means of resolutions, and Govermoent took action 
accordingly. Govemmeni gave full effect to 37, and partial 
effect to 36, non-officul resolutions passed by the Assembly. 
Only in 32 cases was no action taken as a result of such resolu- 
tions. Among them are cases in which the Government had 
not the power to do what it was asked to do. The correspond- 
ing figures for resolutions of the Council of State to wbidh effect 
has been given folly, partially, or not at all are 33,, 24 and 19. 

(U) llse of Power over Pinaace. 

We tom now to the use made by the Assembly of its financial 
powers. The three Assemblies since 1921 Lave differed greatly 
in this mpeot. The first was faced with a series of defidt 
Budgets. It therefore concerned itself with trying to secure 
retrenchment, and bdng delorred from touching the non-votod 
Bems (whiidi farmed so much of the expenditure), cdlsn spade 
diqiioportkinate '* cubs ’* in tise provisitm under those brads 
which lay within its power. The cuts made in the first two 
Budgets, of 339 and 96| lalihs raspsotively, ware aoc(q[>ted l^ 
Qevuniment. la however, the (abveanor-Geneml in Conaml 
teetorsd the iNrovisioo of Be. 114 lakhs for railway annuities, 
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itI < L tLe n »1; cad Oit oat of the Budget m puisuance of 
t& v;.sL *o eee the sum transferred from revenue to capital 
icccm*, ar 1 also the gum of Rs, 3 lakhs for the Public Services 
Jcnmi-ton, eluxunated by the Assembly because it disapproved 
if its appointruert. 

The attitude of the subsequent Assemblies differed greatly 
Tom that of the first. In 1924. the Swarajists, pledged to wreck 
he Govmument, succeeded in rejecting demands amounting to 

crores. All these were restored by the Governor-General in 
%uncil. The third Assembly has made a less wholesale use of its 
lowers. After registering its political protest by throwing out 
«rtain major votes, it has with a few exceptions generally con- 
lented itself with token “ cuts ", with the object of drawing 
ittention to specific gnevances. The natural disinclination of 
he Executive to use extensively the power of restoration has on 
iccosion, and to a hmited extent, enabled the Legislature in 
iffect to reduce non-voted expenditure. That is to say, the 
3ovenimeut has avoided being forced to proceed to extreme 
neasures on the voted items by agreeing to cut down its non- 
rotable estimates. When pohtical considerations have receded 
nto the background, the Executive Government and the 
Assembly have found it possible to agree on a common policy in 
ihe pursuit of economy. 

(ill) StfUfding Committees. 

Two Committees form part of the machinery of the Assembly, 
»nd, through them, it exercises an impoitant infiuence. The fimt 
—the Standing Finance Committee — consists of 14 members 
elected by the Chamber, with the Finance Member of Govern- 
ment as Chairman. Its principal function is the scrutiny of the 
Government's proposals for new items of votable expenditure. 
It is an advisory body, but the Executive has never persisted 
in presenting to the Assembly demands for supply against which 
the Committee has recorded its advice, and the Assembly has 
never directly dissented from its view. 

The other committee is the Committee on Public Accounts. 
It IS empowered to deal with the auditing and appropriation of 
the accounts of the Governor-General in Council, and its duty 
m to satisfy itself that the money voted by the Assembly has 
been spent vrithin the scope of the demands granted by the 
Assembly. Its activities have been recognised as extending to 
non-voted, as well as voted, expenditure. Eight of its members 
axe elected by the Assembly and three nominated by the 
Governor-General. The Finance Member is ez-affieio Chair- 
man.* Its scrutiny of expenditure is jealous and detailed, and 
tit has notably enlai^d the anthority of the Assembly. 

* Sm l^art Tfor a fullev acetnint of tho struettne m& vorkiug of the 
Btaadinii PiamiMi OemailttM sod PubUo Acoouata OoBtinittee, psras. 4^ 
■Md 430 below. 
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jii< *’ "t. (. -Ji- Ute n atle ti.e ilcfii*ite suf,ge3t on hat 

o^.l It *i "taiidiisg 
#» t j t . ' •’’tt a ti'*’ tu ? ' n'itftiu depaat- 

•v >< . i.m* li *. it v« a l,i .0£> pai[H>ees. 

it ji < i f j-u fa -1 n it .u aa liT ta «.i oatitute 

* '•. ii, .*■ i i.t * i *'a li eni lias 
tiiiiiati*! a^faini-t tiui urt but u* tom** £•■«■* e p., the P'^andiUg 
I u t rx i-m i{i-4*iuii aiii t.?e Cen‘iai A<h*'t \ Council £or 

P* - 1 «e prottd o£ teal to tLe dopurt- 

t u '*M' No* t ..j La\t l£ie> ben* effective iiitcrpreters 
r'f punio ifiiufii tj iLt '’roveinmeut, hot a i.loMr acquaintance 
Witu .'c Cldoiilties 0 * Govenuiicnt Lat nn mure than one 
ociarbiOu provided <hc lat*er \iith unexpected champions in the 
Lc^ lattii-v* 

Indirect Influence ot the Assembly. 

aol ihe indirect mfiiienre ci t}>» A<%euiU} uu the 
Qoveinaibiit bae been of sUli greater imfxatauce. ’ Its extent 
u hardly reahsed by the members themeeheb, who aie inclined 
to la; stress or the theoretical nresj.oJi'sioiHtj ol tlie Jfixeeutive. 
In practice, as ouicials themselves have borne witness, the 
Govemiiient is greatlj mfluenced by the contact of its Members 
with the elected representatives. Sir William Haroourfc once 
declared that “ tbe value of pohticai heads of departments is to 
tell tbe officials what tbe public will not stand ”* Under a pure 
bureaucracy, officials are apt to make a fetish of efficiency and 
to fail to give due place to tbe importance of acceptance by the 
^ governed of tbe proposals of tbe rulers. This weakness can be 
best counteracted by close contact with tbe unofficial mind. We 
believe that the members of tbe Central Legislature have per- 
formed this useful function, and that their influence has often 
been benefl^ciai. Purthei, it is important to remember that the 
existence of a popularly elected legislature not only operates 
to amend government measures after their introduction, but has 
much effect in deciding what measures should be introduced. 
Again, the existence of a body of unofficial persons with powers 
of interpellation sets up in tbe Administration itself a 
of self-criticism and a desire to avoid oocarion for censure. 

* Lite of Sir \Vm Hdicomt, (A (j. Garfhaer) Vol II p. 587. 
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CHAPTEK 4.— CENTBAE CONTEOL OVEB 
PROA’INCLAL MATTERS. 

•255. The separation 'wMcb the Reforms effected between 
central and provluciai dutiss in no wise affects tb© responsi- 
bility of the Central Government fm: the financiai and admink- 
trative stability of India as a whole. The provincial 
Governments state that the large independence of the Centre 
which they have acquired, has resulted in a great decrease of 
correspondence with Delhi and Simla. But the responsibilities 
of the Government of India involve that it should be kept 
informed of all important matters connected with the govern- 
ment of the whole country, even when primarily of provincial 
concern. The obligation to supply informatimi; to the Govemmr- 
Oeneral in Council is imposed by statute, mA agam maca 
predsely by rule, on both halves of provincial Governments.* 
Certain cseutral subjects again are of such a nature as to have 
little' meaning (so far as GovenKHs’ provinces are concerned) 
apart from the^ administration of provincial subjects— for 
instance, “ statistics and “ All-India Settees.” The laxSper 
discharge by the Centre of its responsibilities in such subjects, 
therefore, seems to require the power of issuing orders to both 
halves of provincial Governments. But difficulties have arisen 
. in the, exercise by the Centre of its responsibilities for All-India 
.oipEkiers .serving in transferred departments. An essential funcrion 
of the- Centre, .which, am invade tlm whole provincial sphere 
/in' both its .reaped and its trsmsferred parts, is Externa! 
Beltftibhs **. The hdberehce of the Indian Government to epn- 
. ventions of the Xieagae of Kations and the Ihteriiationai labour 
' Offir^ has involved obligations, financial as weU as administrative, 
' on t^ provinces, principally in transferred departments, ffhie 
; Government of India has, of course, made it a practice tq eon- 
spitattthe'tuovinoeB before .nndeitakii^ such coEmniitments: ;Jlat 
it baa ndthex disgmsed the fact IWt it inr^ .iretahi freedom to 
ovemde their <}bjectiona, .nbr adsiitted its bbli^tion to oonsuit 
them in ah cf^s. The principle has here been established that 
. the responsibility of the Centre for central subjects {Hrevails 
.4 over ]the restrictions which have been pljsc^ n|i^ ilii pov^^ 
/'4^trol'over.proMnid!d''trani^rr^’^spbj^t^ ..'s 

'A‘ 4 Otl^hce', ' whiehr.-'iaic^tl^i^ 

. ' Irtiidwtf''.^ ^ ')testi$c^Konly>fn 'the''tt;iaBs£«api^ 

'fST ■ part; ot■'^t|ie..proVinmjh':Gdvw#i^ 
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practice, the power of control posseesied by the Government ol 
India over reserved subjects is qualified, for the reason that 
even in the reserved sphere provincial (^vemments must do 
their utmost to act in co-operation with the legislatures, ISius 
the Government of India, on one occasion, asked the Govem- 
ment of the United Provinces to reform its jail administration j 
but when it appeared that the provincial Legislature wouW 
not vote the heavy expenditure which this reform would in 
volye, the Central Government did not proceed to the extreme , 
of insisting that the necessaiy funds should be demanded from 
die Legislature and, if necessary, certified by the Governor. 

The form in which the Government of India has couched 
its communications to the provinces is invariably one of advice 
and suggestion, and not of command. It might appear, there- 
fore, that it paid no respect to the distinction which exists be- 
tween its powers in reserved and transferred subjects. But 
this is not so. The provinces are well aware that, though ^y 
may fully represent their point of view, they must bow to the 
decition of the Centre in reserved subjects. The tra^ticm of 
obedience extends also to the administration of tiani^err^ apbr, . 
jects; though here it might be better ^exprs^sed as a. readineai 
to fall in with the policy of the Centre, in default ‘cf , stror^ 
reasons to the contrary. This is indeed the basis on whk£ 
the co-ordinated government , of India proceeds. The Central 
Goyemm^t has no inspecting agency c£ its own. It relies 
entirely upon, its inherent authority, on tbe written word, and 
on the i^esamption that the provinces will implement its policy 
-toH^ full OTtent cf their capacity. 




The control wdiich the Centre possesses over the official 
psft of a provincial Government is exercised most fully and 
constantly in the sphere of “ law and order.” The Home 
U^pkrtment of the Government of India controls the centasl 
(3wE|inal :Inyestiga]^n, Department,* winch depends fcr its & ' 

in canyi% a^;^ta on 
'Ctiminal' DejMKrtmhnts qf the ijawdhces.^- 

Home !pei»r^ent is,^ {ss we have seen, charged vtilffi. t^;geheipa;l ; 
vei^nsibility fw intenial. It ffiUows tdl ^ittical.haOTCik ': 

• ideate- 'and :?fiiote!j; ;a^. • igfe^us , Bfe ,;has '.'to watch- {the. > 
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attention of provincial Governments to the risks attendant on 
reduction of their police forces, to the state of crime in a pro- 
■dnee, to delay in the disposal of criminal cases, and to over- 
crowing in jils. It has issued instructions on the treatment 
of certain classes of persons in prison and on the censorship 
of films. In land revenue, on the other hand, the control of 
the Government of India has been limited to the necessities 
of its own interests and responsibilities. It has, as might be 
expected, promulgated, with the authority of the Secretary of 
State, rules regulating the transfer of public land, and build- 
ings between itself and the provinces. In the purely provin- 
cial sphere, it has limited its supervision principally to securing 
that provincial finances should not be detrimentally afiected 
by large alienations of land or land revenue, or wide departure 
from the accepted principles of assessment. 

It appeals that only in one case, when suggestions were made 
of im^isncy. in the administration of a provincial reserved 
sub^t, has the Government of India instituted an enquiry in 
ezerdse of its powers dt Bn|)ezinteaden<», direction and control. 
In this instance, a Committee, wae appointed to enquire into 
the Bombay Back Bay. reclamation scheme, but— it is im- 
pprtsmt to add— this was done at the request of the Bombay 
Government, and rather with a view to securing an impartial 
verdict on the performance their duties by the ofldcials and 
employees of the Bombay Government, than on the policy of 
that Goveromhat itsdf. 


' The .. 

; ; 2fi8, (l^e /^rt whidi the Centre plays in the admioistretioh 
' »of ,]^vihcial reserved subjhitS is a matter of discretion and. so 
' p^dp^y administrative ^tSoriiing. The part which it plays 
in to^erted 'fRdijeda h greater; obr^itutionai interest. { It 
wiU lO Government of India 

coaid ■hhd.;hii^,-/ip:‘ia#,. nevd: attohipted-^linee 

; the !to mteifarej to sedtire the adnjipi^' 

.ibratmn, of , jhsnsfe^d Bab|ect8~res for 'instance • to prbiubte i iithi 
r iiurease in a parjfieuhu^/ilhtmtb 

' ; ri% which- fh ' mrereiaee ‘ -is; qi '% .dilEdfsejit'' ^turej'' -It -;is/.i^% 

-'-have -'thhb . taken.-'illide .,at\d5bihf/«4* 

^'{^cste^v, aiMl'-|wovpdaa 

G^ieral0f:Polide.3ntdi^ai^iii^^ 
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The co-osrdmating power of the Centre, which arises naturally 
from its position, is well recognised in the constitution. Among 
centra! subjects are ** cenatiy. agencies and institulaons far 
rese^h,” The GoTemment of India’s research institutes suidi 
as the Agricultural Institutes at Pusa and Coimbatore, the 
Veterinary Institute at Muktesar and the Forest Besearch lnsti> 
tute at Dehra Dun are well known and have achieved remarkable 
results.* At first, the provinces seem to have shown some dia- 
inclination to resign their control of research institutes to the 
Centre. The Bombay Government, for instance, contended 
that Bugar-can© research diould be conducted by that province, 
since “ agriculture, including research institutes ” was a pro- 
vincial subject, but the general tendency since the Beforma has 
been to extend the co-ordinating power of the Centre mexe 
widely into the transferred field than was contemplated wh<m 
the Act and the Bnles under it were framed. The Indian 
Central Cotton Committee, constituted in 1921 and given statu- 
tmy powers in 1023, concerns itself with all questions arising out 
of cotton-growing from the field to the facto^, and has bwn 
remarkably successful. Two more recent inbances .of tins 
tendency may be ^ven here. As the result of ^e recommenda- 
tion of the linlithgow Comzm^on, the pnhd^e ha4 been 
accepted ilhal 


“ It is the duty of the Cftvernxaent of India, in the discharge of 
their, ultimate responsibility for the velfare of the vast agricultural 
poptdation of this country, to adTan(» research in every possible isay 
< , without encroaching upon the functions of provincial Govenuneats in 
that aphem”t ■ , 


The Goyernmmah of ^dia hu de<^^, in aocozdance wi^ this 
{kp^pte, ^^oonsiitats &een|ml^^^ cl Agii<mltmral |te8U0dh, 
' cons^ing ' of: a giyrermng body-, imd .an adtusmy^' oounic^. ,53ia 

provincial repreawintatiyre an the gpvezning body are the 
provincial Ministers for Agriculture. Again in 1927, a Committee 
was appointed of members of the Central Le^slatuze (the 
. 'Vjlkdlah.Boaid Iteve^ 

' • '-,v developing the system ‘of 

■ r , . . .‘the laeans Hy ur.hioh ‘spch dotelppmeat could; mdbt sui^bly sl^ 

ooii^or/ 1^- fomatipa’iof .a^iPeiitjrWvRoed.V'Bdaid^fe^ 

X- ■' ptirpose'- of .arising 'ih''|''ega'm\io 'and' ea-03Fdiu4tinB-’ti^'-':^|«jIii 
. >- ’'.fespBCtpf, r<»d developmenhih ;l^i|u”'t. ■' ■' •> • " 




” i #» pvi' » * f 1 1 ro’.n i 1 Of rerun enl"; is an inroriant 

' I’ ‘ * I I jj- u J oucez ’^ilncL eriat p iruarih to dis- 

^ s I . a --f 1 <» (. All .-ii Cornmn’ent. ■^acii as 

: 1 In- t t r • ri>‘il j’ Porc'-i- aud tl e P ibLc Health 

u :• * her to t.e (’ > Cihtiei'» o'’ Iridn. I^e tpheie of tJae 
' (‘ 1 % t' , L , e* n titi lied a>> > t it seji< 1>, (:ii medical 

fj .'iiXr.u on®, o i*!! *.ir UiAit, in 1 idirg ail lutornatioual 

i iigiLohs ’indAr it l* *iii / h tl fouvemions u.8 ieq<xrdi> iisease. 
I’ll tl the pre en^’oii Jt itie sspread of <l^ae.i8e over India, for 
e 11 (. tot ’ I' ’ ilv,riu. ige» InpAe duties tan, of 
un. , fnl\ i n«od If' fOiipin’t »n tilth the pioancial 
ilirJ 'ers frr Fnhlie Health. Again, there has recentlj been 
cr ten a Central Lf^id of Tmgalion, 'which conaisU of the 
{.nn neia’ Chiei Eng ntere and the Conutilting En£:;ineer 
to the Gmemment of India. It has advised the Government 
of India on those important irrigation projects which are sub- 
mitted by the provinces for the sanction of the Secretary of 
State, and upon the rival claims by the Governments of bombay 
and the Punjab to the waters of the Indus for imgatiou pnrixises 
It ^ alao avaiklilt, to adv'se the provincial and central Ootern- 
n e.us geneially on uthei iriigation matters. 

The co-ordinating power secured to the Central Government 
by the device by which certain provincisl matters are made 
subject to central legislation, coveia a wide category of provincial 
actmties, including (among others) the borrowing and taxing 
powers of local self-governing bodies, factories, labour questions, 
infectious and contagious diseases of men, cattle and plants, and 
standards of weights and measures. Legislation in these suhjeetB 
has, in practice, been central i Mher than provind il. The enact- 
ments regulating ludnstnal matters w'hich the Central Legisla- 
ture has passed since the Uefoims — a new Indian ractories Act, 
a Trade Unions Act and a Workmen’s Compensation Act, for 
instance — ^form a large and compiehenaive body of law. Thus, 
while the administration and enforcement of these enactments is 
wholly provincial, their working is watched by the Central 
Goveiniiient, whuh keejis itscK informed by the continual ex- 
change of conuuonications, by confocences and by tours which 
the Members of the Government of India and their technical 
experts make throughout the pzoviuces. 

We shall indicate in Volume 11 the extent to which we consider 
that the Centre should be given power to ininst on pcovindal 
Governments i^oiding the measure of oo-ojseration which is 
necessary for eanying out its own functions or for seeming oo- 
(wdin%t«a effmt, 

' Fbumdal Control hy tbs Centre. 

StUft. 'We tfhaiU discuss in Part V of this volume the ftaaaacial 
oontrol whiob tibe Governinent of India exennses over the 
nnivixieei. Here it will be enou^ to note bow greatly the 
inAipiBuibnoe of the Centre granted to the ptovinoes has affected 
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tbeir outlook. In firinr^ is in admim«tiation, the fieforms 
f^tected a forrral datritmtior of iiiteiv..t3 between the provinces 
itul the <-50 er'n tiiir of Ird.i. iiit, i. tl i>» sub.ect cf fininre, 
by the Ceutl^ of its iiowr^re of - , e’intc’dence. direction 
i’ 'd tvi/W, nd ’iiMjt’eJiuor i . d. olered a 

1 i* a fur pe ’•yr m ‘ * f I’t cm'-* *i »• t _ .i! ih iuntta- 

lun. A decision mad» in favrtur t f one jirovinee, as when Beofeal 

0 u <?r.intcd ilie ren I'Eion of its pte\mci<l <ontribiit ot . was 

1 'd 1 IS iHf* <iiit *hle by other pitniiiee®. A»i irtert'ictation 
L X vent sRiinsr u province, was '.jnietinies regarded by that 

I'l > ' as xH iiitereckd dn -lo’ , ir ti isj to benefit 

en’r* leveiiues. Thi- c'^n't ii upp pu\ i ty uf the xMcston eettle- 
oient an] the f nano t stringency of tie early days of the 
?efur.s detinnenti a aHecttd the rolat’un'Lijs cf otno of the 
■O' i > Aitli the ttj^erLh.tht <1 xid.v 1 ttrldin cases 
iigemu.y was exercised in making cljuui'n ,.'.hii&t tie denlre 
for services rendered, attempts weie made to strain the natural 
classification o! receipts and expenditure as central or piowircial, 
and provincial iiiterei'ts were sornewbat narrow ly pursued without 
proper regard to the requirements of India as a whole. But 
'lifficulties of interpretation have now mostly been settled and 
major matters of dispute adjusted, with the result that un- 
profitable disputes are now uncommon. The m<»t effective means 
of reaching harmony on broad principles has been found to be 
thronah conferences of Finance Members, which are now held 
annually. 


The Control of Provincial Legislation. 

260. The Governor-General’s powers of issiung ordinances in 
emeigenmeB for any part of India have not lain dormant. The 
exercise of this power to meet an emergency such as the Moplah 
rebelhon, has been accepted by popular opinion as necessary. 
Bat in one case at any rate — when the Bengal Crimmal Law 
Amendment Ordinance was issued in 102^it was sharply 
(‘lUicised in the Central Legislature. The exercise of titie 
Governor-General’s powers of assent, dissent and reservation 
has given rise to no difficulties, but criticism has been directed in 
the provinces at the wide texms in which are diawn the provisions 
imposing the obligation of obtaining the Govemor-GeDeiars 
previous sanction to all but a small category of provincial enact- 
ments. As we have explained, the Govomor-Geneml’s 
discretionary powers lake the place In the constitution of any 
fonnsi distribution of legislative po>wecs between the Cmitre 
and the pxmnoes. They have served their pnrmse welL H the 
^Vinces have been prevented from invading the picoper ipSiero 
of the Centre, tbmy have also been protected nnm many attempts 
at interference in provincial mattera by way of private members* 
Bins in the Central Liegislsture. Bnt the prooeduxe involves 
that not only provindal BUls, bnt amendmento to provincial 
Bills, shonld be submitted for previous sanction, and*, if subse- 

im 14 
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quent delay is to be avoided, it is to the interest of the working of 
the provincial iegisiatures to give the widest possible interpreta- 
tion to these provisions. Differences of opinion between the 
central and provincki Governments as to the scope of the section 
of the Act which imposes this obligation (section 80A) were, at 
Sr?t, not tmeommon, but that scope is now becoming a matter 
of settled interpretation. The section, howmer, involves a pro- 
eedore virhich is necessarily somewhat irksome to the jaxjvinces, 
and any method of enlarging the range of provincial legislation 
which is exempt from it would be welcomed. 
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CHAPTES S.~THE SECBETAEY OP STATE AND, THE 
COUNCIL OP INDLA. 

261. In Ciiapter 11 of Part H ■we have described the con- 
stitationai powers of the Secretary of State for India and the 
Council of India. In the present chaffer we first deal vath tlnnr 
reiatdoM in pr-ictice ; and thereafter explain the extent to whii& 
in actual working it has been found jwasible to delegate their 
statutory po'wers to authorities in India in the interests of prompt 
and effective administration. 


Statutory Responsibilities o! Gounoil of India. 

26'2. It has been explained in the eaiiier chapter that the 
Government of India Act leaves it to the Secretary of State to 
determine to what extent and in what manner he shall consult 
his Council, except in regard to those special matters for which 
its consent by a majority of votes is required by the Act. We 
will deal with the latter first. 

Section 21 of the Act requires the ooncuitencaof the: Secretary 
of State s Council to expenditure of the revenues' of Indie. It is 
po86h>le (as was, indeed; contemplated when the Act of 1858 was 
passed) for the Council to interpose its finsincial veto against a 
policy which has the' approval d the Secsetaiy of State i but in 
practice differences between them yield to discussion, and dead* 
lot^s are avoided. A more important application of the financial 
powers of the Council may arise in dealing with expenditure 
which will fall upon, the save In solar as it cfU 
prop»ly W with, or attributed to, under^ 

tukiii^ of a cornmcm ^ entfsed'^^^^ by ..the two Umri* 

ernments, hone^ diffexhnbes of oj^nioh m to the equitable die* 
tribution of the cost are possible, %hd. the ^i^ii<m of a Secretary 
of State, who is a member of the Cai^et which is deeply 
eoneerned with the . problems of a> Briti^, budget, m matttEi* 
fdly strengthened by^ i^e fact that the ,J^al cont^^ 

.revenues' in jsUch'd.^s|^'te''iS;U^.’to:^'hands'rie^^^ ..■■•We'iiaVe 
be^ infcmh^ that up. to qmte ^recent .thnes the v^etoi ^ the 
Coundt has beeh exdiciEnd agmhst daims |a:ea^' . stzougly 
by . d^parj^ento ; of the .Such di^iates 
a3re ;^t.altyuyB jof the 'aocd 


•;ic^':’au'..adimtted]^ IlfSBi' ^uadqi^toidbogi;'.;!; It 'may’.be ;no .'less' 
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A second group of s|uestions, for the decision of which the 
SHiseat of the Council is required by statute, relates to the 
ZivU Services of India. The Joint Select Committee was con- 
■srced, as were the authors of the Joint Bejjort, for the future of 
he Sendees, and in particnlar the All-Inma ^rvices; and the 
tatutory rules, which under section 96B {2}* regulate service 
[uestions, require the approval of a majority of the votes of 
he Council. The Services attach the greatest importance to the 
•ontrol of their service conditions resting with a body of the 
iharacter of the Council. A large number of service questions 
some before the Council for decision. 


Consultative Functions of Council of India. 

263. Such are the more important matters which, under the 
exms of tibe Act, must be referred to the Council. But Secare- 
•ries of State in jH^ctice take the advice of the Oouneil on a 
vide range of matters which they might withhold at their dis- 
sretion. We have been told that the Council has not invari- 
d>ly been consulted on matters of high policyi but tbme are 
(uestions of great importance and difficxdty not necessarily foU- 
ng within that d^cription. Pinancial poIi <7 afiords an 
jxample. , \ 

A sound financial policy is a condition of good government only 
ess finpeartant than the maintenance at law and order; and 
mder tne .eaisting Statute the Secretary of State’s responnbiUty 
k> P^ii^eni is aa dear tor the one as few the other. But 
l^arliameni, has a spedal doocem in the field of finance . British 
investors have lent over j£240, 600,000 to the Secretary of State 
in Council for Indian expen^ure. They have lent it in tee 
knowledge teat statutory responsibility for tee finances of. India 
tested on the Seoetaty of State in Oonndl. Porther, ParUament 
itsSlf/dsteiinines, by; ite assent to special Acts from time to time, 
&e tmipiante tyhi^ Secratmy d. State may borrow in tela, 
sodhtiy , and in i^senting to tee House of Gdmttions. an 
India Loites BiU,'it is ioOt uncommon fo^ tee.Minis^ td 
the state of Indian fiianoes. It is not the fact; as is sometiines. 
imaged, that loans to the Government of India < me guarantor 


Mk stteh lpan« by to: 
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Belalioiis with Govenuamt of ladia. 


264. We now torn to consider ihe relations between tbs 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of State in Council bn the 
one hand and the Government of India on the other. Their 
statutory control over the Government of India is still in theory 
complete within the field left to them by the Act of 1919. Bat 
for varions reasons it is exercised in pr^tice to an extent very 
much less than a literal interpretation of the Act would warrant. 
It goes without saying that the “ superintendence, direction and 
control ” by an authority in Whitehall of all “ acts, operations 
and concerns ” involved in the government of a sub>colxtinent 
6,000 miles away is impossible. The essential process delega- 
tion had gone on intermittently for many years before the 
Beforms, but the policy underlying the Act of 1919 gave it a 
strong impetus. Delegation, it will be understood, differs from a 
statutory devolution of ^wers, in that it does not relieve the 
Secretary of State from responsibility to Parliament ; he ta^es 
the risk of trusting a sttoordinate authority to decide matters for 
wMbh by statute he remains responsible. 


265. In the sphere of legislation it is possible to lay down 
rules to give effect to the general policy. B^bre thei Beforms, 
no Bill other than a purely formal one could be introduced into 
any Indian l^slature until the Secretary of State in Council had 
seen aaod approved its actual terms,, or at 'least a full statement 
of its scope and purpose. Under the existing rules, which date. 
team 1921, Bills to be introduced in the Central Leg^ture 
need not be referred, for ^ the approval of 1 the Sec^t^ of ;^ato 
in Council, uidi^ they. i^te to a. l&ntod 'nuxicdier o|,s^ 
for example,; or' xela^ious, the 4 

rights of European Briti^ subjects, the law eff nataial^tk^lll 
the public debt, customs, currency and shipping. It is Ibft ^1 
the Governor-General in Council to refer for the previous'* 
: apptoval of the Secretary of State in Council such ^vincM 
. %Sihce these. .<^tem were paetod,; 

;'inB®nbBS"Bi.-wbiifi» '-p. 621- 1^® ; 

Secretary S^to oc^ be^epu^d the fibgei^ bf;^^^ 


1 : ’ Gwetali. no'instbnee can: be eitad bfr finAt;v<jbJeettofi 
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o: Gortrol oyer Espeaditure. 


266. It is pcsslbie to de£ae by rules the esteiit to which the Sec- 
retary of Stats ia Council keeps ccatrol oxer espenditure in his 
cwr hands. It s'tc.uld be ertpiained, in the &ret instance, that 
section *21 of the Act does not stand in the way of expenditure 
by Governments in India for the pr,rposes of day-to-day admirds- 
tration. To a ren^ great extent the power to dispense with 
Council saccticn in such matters passed to them long ago either 
by specific sanction or by inevitable usage and sufferance. The 
roles delegating financial powers have in consequence never 
been lists of matters for which sanction is not required ; they 
presjaribe the exceptional matters in regard to which sanction 
is still necessary. In 1920 the code was still considerable but 
drastic redactions were made in it; the list of matters which 
have not been delegated k now of modest dimensions and the 
tendency to reduce it is still active. Some of the restrictions 
ale financial in name only; they are retained, not because of 
the ex$«Qditare involved, bnt 'b^aose a financial limit is the 
only cdnvenbnt method of keeping contml of a matter which 
has an importance of a different kind. An example is the rule 
that the ahohUon or creation of posts carrying more than a 
certMn rate of pay requires Council sanction ; sudi posts are of 
^e cl^ held by. officers.of the AlMxidia Servicesr whose interests 
ate a. spedal concern of tiie Secretary of State in Council. As 
ajti indication of the lifnits of purely financial control,, we instance 
iwes wMtdx require suiction for iiie wviaioB of permanent estab- 
lishments, if 'the addition^ recording c<^ is over 15 lakhs, and 
for ca^tal expenditure exceeding S& lakhs on such matters as 
irrigation pro|a(^s. 


Zdmlts on FarUamentioy Comment. 

. ^7., Bittt it is impraeticahle to reflate hy rules the extent tp 
whik^ tihe S^wta^ of ^te da^egates ;his powers in ,r^aatd>tb - 
adminl^tive'. deeiirinhs. There;is him^y a^hraneh of admims- 
tzation in which at some tmoe or other an incident may not give 
iisO to a. critic^, decisioh or a departure in j^licy have f^. 
^achmg implications. Throughout held, theiefme;^^ 
with the decide ; whether Me. mitl^ k^ 

LSI: » ■ m : ''in' -x-.' 
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The influence of Parliament in this regmrd was, however, 
affected by the rules made under the Act. So(to after the intro- 
duction of the Eeforms, the question arose whether the adminis- 
tration of transferred subjects could properly be raia^ in Parlia- 
ment, s.g., by question. The position was espiained in the 
House of liords by the Under Secretary of State for India {Lord 
Lyttcn) in 1921 as follows * 

** It must be perfectly clear tliat government in India, under the new 
system, wonid be absolutely impossible if Parliament, by virtue of its 
uitimate respoasibiiity for the welfare of India, were to interlero in the 
administration of subjects wliich it has transferred to Local Governments 
as represented by the Governor and his Ministers, and if it were to seek to 
make Indian Itlluisters responsible to itself In detail os well as to their 
Governors and their own CJoundla.” 

*'Th@ Secretary of State in Council on the adviee of one of Xx>rd 
Souihborouglrs &)m]nittees and ol the Joint Select Ck>mmittee, limited 
by Statutoiy Eule the exercise of his powers of superintendence, 
dii*ection and control, in relation to ti^ansferred subjects to cases where 
central subjects or Imperial interesti ore affected. It is in that spirit 
" we appeal to Parliament to exercise an equal sell*xestrajnt in the use of its 
nghlB ol mterrogation and criticism. • . • Parliament has undoubtedly the 
ultimate respoixsibility, but it most exerdse som08^«re8traint in the exercise 
of that responsibility. Thethoroughinvestigationol theworMngof thenew^ 
Act by periodical Statutory Commissfana has bemi. provided for in the 4^t , 
^ its^,f but Porlianmat mu^ be content to limit Its legal ligbt^of pulling up 
, the young plants to see how they are growing.*^ 

This statement of the effect of the transfer of a field of ad* 
ministration upon Parikmentary intervention within that field 
has not, we believe, been challenged. 


. ' , The .PonvmUonv 

268. The Joint Select <;oinmitifea on the 0overame3^ of India 
Bill of 1919 suggested a form of delegation of the statutory 
powers of the Secretary of State of an entirely different character 
and significaned from the kind of delegation which we have : 
hitliertb discussed. In dealing with clause 33 they iuA :~ 

" 1, ; ^ ixiosk cohsidei^fiicm to the li^ktibns 

tim the ot<the ^ 

i ; the;(^venkr*Genci:^^^^ the Ckpunlltee of 

; siktutmy change can Ik made,, ^ long, M ihe I 

responidbk to Parijammt, but in pmotice tlie 

' r^c^Statej 
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to endanger the good relatioiid between India and Great Britain than a 
belief that India’s ^cal policy Is dictated from Whitehall in the interests of 
ths trade of Great Britain. That such a belief esists at the moment there 
can ho no donbt. That there ought to be no room for it in tihe fature is 
ecnally clear. India’s position in the Imperial Conference opened the door 
to negotiation between India and the rest of the Empire, but negotiation 
without power to legislate is likely to remain ineSective. A saiSsfactoiy 
solution of the question can only be guaranteed by the grant of liberty to 
the Government of India to devise those tarLS arrangements whidbi seem 
best dtted to India’s needs as an integral portion of the British Empire. It 
caimoft be guaranteed by statute without limitk^ the ultimate ]^wer of 
Parliament to control the adzmnistration of India* and without limiting the 
power of veto w hich rests in the Crown ; and neither of these limitations 
finds a place in any of the statutes in the British Empire. It can only 
therefore be assured by an acknowledgment of a convention. Whatever 
the right fiscal policy for India* for the needs of her consumacs as w^ as for 
her manufacturers* it is quite clear that she should have the same liberty to 
consider her interests as Great Bntain* Australia* Kew Zealand* Canada and 
South Africa. In the opinion of the Cbxnmittee, therefore, the Secretary of 
State should as fdir as possible avoid interference on this subject when the 
Goveminmai ^ India and ite I<^latuxe are in agreement* and they think 
that his Mtervmrtfoxi* wltfm it does take plao^ iSoaM be limited to safe- 
guarding the international obfigatons of, &e l^pire or any fiscal arrange- 
ments within the Empire to which Hk Hajesty’s Govennumt Is a party.” 


>269. The fiscal convention suggested ifi tlie. latter paar^wh 
of the Committee’s remarks has been adopted* But in ime 
course of discussion it was found that the position required closer 
definitioru^ As a result of correspondence between two Secretaries 
of State (J^rd Peel and Lord Olivier) and the Government of 
India, it is now settled poHcy that the Seoretaiy of State does 
not interfere enactment of . any -tariif measure upon 

Which the GovOrmneht of India and the Indiin Legislature are 
a^eed; but as a member of His Majesty’s Government he 
; jj^iiot divest Itself of responsibility for ensuring that no auch . / 

mea^e ci;u» across general . Empire policy , or is so unfair to : 

I Empire es to bring India into cbn^ \ 

f : :?5]^,respan^biK^^ he. ciiii in. the last resort; fulfil ; 

. by 4:^ri&ihg advikihgithe Grown to disanp^ ^the\ / 

^ ihe^ure* if passed. But in order to avoid such A co^et it ; , 

; possible, he is kept informed in advance of the Gbvernmeht x^^ 
v.IndiVs intentions in ^gard to such ieghtotibn 
j tiiiW is consulted andrtfauruf<^« beto t]^e Gbnyimtion o^^ ' ; 

..nciJlAinntia . ■ tih'. ’■fti. iW I. V> 
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seems best to them, and the Secretary of State, though he is 
by statute responsible to Parliament, has undertaken not to 
intervene. 

Beyond these two regions, delegation by convention ” has 
not gone. The difficulty of finding departments of administra- 
tion in which it can be confidently said that no questions affect- 
ing Parliament’s essential control will arise, is obviously very 
great. We believe that considerable satisfaction has been 
created in India by the firmness with which successive Secretaries 
of State have stood by the fiscal convention. In our second 
volume, we shall have* to consider what is really involved and 
whether the practice already established • is capable of being 
extended and applied to other spheres. 
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CHAPIEa 6.— THE COUB-SE OF iXDIA^* POLITICS 
SIXCL 1920 IN THE LIGHT OF THE SEFOKMS. 

The Prelude to the Seforms. 

270. Ill the earlier chapters of this Part of our Report, wd 
have reviewed in detail the working of the various paits of the 
system of govermaeut established by the Act of 1919. In the 
present chapter, we describe in broad cuiiine the political condi- 
tions in which the constituldonal experiment was carried out, 
and the trend of Indian opinion in relation to it. 

The year that preceded the coining into force of the Act was 
mariied by disturbances such as India had not seen for many 
years, and its events profoundly influenced not only the 
atmosphere in which the new constitution was received, but the 
attitude of many towards it for long afterwards. The announce- 
ment of August 1917 had set out the conditions of the constitu- 
tional advance to which His hla|ei^*8 Government had pledged 
itself; but hopes that were unwarranted by the announcement 
alternated with equally baseless su^cions that, now that the 
War was over, the promises would not be k^t. The masses, 
though little interested in the political future, were suffering 
from a rise in prices and a failure in the monsoon. Moreover, 
the Indian Muhammadans were farmed at the attitude the 
Aiii^ Pqwera towp^s Turkey- They saw. in, the terms of peace 
that then fbr^adqwed for the j^eatest of the Moslem 
powers, a danger to their religion and to the Holy Places of their , 
Faith. These three factors combined to produce a dangerous. 

. aitnation. 

Dqrii^ the War, it had been found necessaiy to arm tbe , 

4d|puiui'strati<m against revblutionary crime by powers given to ' 

it tmder ’the Hefence.^o^ T^dia which, wirresponded to, the 

Befenue of the Bnalni Act in Gre^ {£^tainl The Government 

of Htdia introduced two tBiSs ititb the L^isdaiuie to secure special .. 

powers for itself in relation to Kch crime on the expiry of tibe ^ 

war legislaiioh. These/* Bowlatt BiUs ^^ahmsed im (qiposition-as ^ 

. .. ... 
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and it produced an atmosphere for the inauguration of the 
Eefornis in the following year, which could hardly have been 
worse. 


271. Towards the end of 1919 divisions of political opinion, 
which were to persist for the nest few years, began to emerge. 
Politicians ranged themselves in accordance with the view they 
took of the Beforms foreshadowed In the Bill then before Bariia- 
ment. On the one side were the Mediates ; they accepted the 
principles of the announcement of 1917 as governing the condi- 
tions of political advance, and though many of them thought 
that the scheme of the Montagu-Chelmsford Beport did not go 
far enough, they were prepared to do everything in their power 
to make the new c^mstitution a success and so justify a further 
advance. The other party, the Nationalists, denounce the 
Beforms as wholly inadequate and unacceptable. The first 
elections for the new legislatures were to take place in the 
autumn of 1920, and in less troubled times political interest 
would have centred on a straggle between these two parties at 
the polls. But in the p«aiod we are reviewing, electoral struggles 
and the proceeding the legi^turM have more once been 
overshadowed: in politioal significance by movconents eemdueted 
ihdep^dently of Ihe legislatoieB ahd sometimes In contempt of 
them.' At this juncture;, one of the most notable of these, the 
nQn>cooperation movement, came into being. It not only 
determined the composition of the first legislatures, but, for^the 
first two years of their existence, it presented a question of the ^ 
greatest, gravity, 

V > r\' . , . ^ ' 


The ' Ncto^^Oor^iaatioh ' ' 

272. The movement arose out of the racial, bitterness and the 
political disaj^intment of the previons year, and the increaamg 
anxiety of. Muhammadans over the Turkish., peace terms. An- 

— which beemne. knqwp as^ihe 
. ’ sp^at on foot in India, ^th th?^ obipoV of 

, bnngihg ^ IntpeiiM iSovi^ilai^t to'ii^^ 

^ the .Stltan of Tudrey . .to sqpethmg like. Jupt 
Thoi^h the ^ven^ent; of India, :y7aa..imi 
.'politejr? ^‘.the' Allii^ :Pqjrers,';-jlihh mpwm^fr't^S'direcl^ 

■.-'.'Pa .Bbdiah AamH)i«hM^ni,,,;''Phce;,mbiSe;^^.;'i0i^ 








I ’fit Li 






c. 1 * '■ 1 J for ‘Lr* anJ th« civilibatioa of 

Ti . M. - av 'J-.'e n r,e; lo'* llie cuit of the '“pujiiz^ 

' ’ .'Uf'* e'joocal 9 of tLe ^^lldge, as* agaaibt the 
^ I ' ’7 ^ 'I** “ iui>t >r>iU&m ” of the West. 

I . lis ' ^c«. <:ri rx .1 ny %i’ho8ti iitieal and eronoinie 
-lUou diU nr. ' ’ lu'e i.e-re European. It is zot outjiraing, 
'■uai.efort luat ^ilr Gupfin ne»ct ifiund il euey w ileAue \,lidr 
' mei>i m aetuai ^uhtica! practice; his acoounLS 

< f 1 * varied fn#.ii ^jce to txtne and were alv\ lys nebulous. But 
ti.e cntitai ^ide of hit> Joctiuie was clear enough. Mr. Gandhi 
jreat leii in.’' LiUis’i n had unpoieuabed Jiidu and dcctioyed 
its Iiberfita. 'li e existing Government and all it stood for neie 
“ batamc ”, ..nd the only cure was to end *t. 

As the movement was projected by Mr. Gandhi, the end was 
to be attained by bringing moral pressure to bear on Government. 
His adherents were to resign Government titles and honorary 
offices ; to withdraw from Government service ; to boycott schools, 
law courts and the legislative bodies. Looming beluud all these, 
was the final measure of “ non-cooperation ’'—refusal to pay 
government dues, and organised mass disobedience to the laws 
and to the orders of the Administration. When the wmrk of 
Government had been paralysed by these methods, nothing 
would be left for it but to abdicate. There was, however, to be 
no compulsion upon anyone to carry oat any of these steps; and 
above all, there was to be no violence to person or property. 

Fzogceas of Non-Ooopmration. 

27^. Political movements in India are guided, and sometimes 
contiolied, by teitain great organisations which enunciate their 
policies and consolidate their forces at annual meetings, usually 
held at the end of the year. The most important of these are 
the Indian National Congress, the National liberal Federation 
(the organisation of the Moderate Party), and the All-India 
Muslim League, which represents the mass of Muhammadan 
opinion. The first named has a long history behind it. Begin- 
ning in I88fi as a body of moderate opinion, it gradnally estab- 
lishM its claim to be regarded as an All-India body, tuthongb 
throughout it has berm preponderantly Hindu in compositioa. 
By the beginning of the period under review, it had received an 
accesrion of Moslems of extreme views. Its widespread organisa- 
tion and financial xesooroes made it by far the most effective 
political organisation in India. 

Mr. Gandhi succeeded in the autumn of 1920 in securing the 
support of the Congr^ for his campaign — a matter of the greatest 
imj^stanoe, since It |daced at his^ disposal its organisation and 
eventneily its xesources. With its help, non-cooperation com- 
mittoM w«ro eiMiQp in the vilis^^es, and Mr. Gandhi went np and 
fltMit tSui oonatiy prasohiiig opposition to Government. Local 
daflMSugoonts of ** Oot^proas national volnuteers ” devoted them- 
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ly ILL LI» riT 01 THE RErOEMS. 

sehes. to the movemcEt, and Ihe iufluen«‘es they broaght to b^r 
to "efU'e 1 n- ration with (-loVt ii ’’•ktre otten qnitp 

iL'’oas"itient with the lecets of " uun-viohr e.” 

Tlu* i.nrsa'5 in ar«* n'mialh but the inevit- 
able JCsuit of wridepp eaJ of tfxP AK.in««rrition, 

hippted by a nirn of !Mr. Ci'iatlnrb irC- en * gni nputation. vjs 
fO’.tPMpt fc { ♦!.« law }{y tht be’’ i n,, <4 dn ‘rder h*d 

broke »i ott lu inany provinces. Open vioh'uce brrnffht inh* 
rolif the divergencies beiwecn the rohff’uM '»nd iiiilitani 
tendencies of the Khilafat ox ie of the ruoveiiiei.t and the jtoUtical 
and non-violent piineiples of Mr. Gandhi an! liis more oon- 
sislent disciples. The Hindu community became d.stnrbed by 
the growing strese laid by their allies on religious aims, and in 
August. 1921 the Moplah outbreak shoved that tl fe was, good 
ground for their apprehensions. The Moplabs or Marilhf) 
are a sturdy Muhammadan people of Malabar on the West 
Coast of the Madras Presidency. They are mainly the tenants 
of Hindu landotvners, and from time to time Ibeir economic 
grievances have led them to resort to violence ae a means of 
redress. Under the religious propaganda of the Khilafatists, and 
the growing belief that Government could no longer enforce its 
orders, the Moplabs rose in rebellion and, having destroyed the 
machinery of government in their area, and killed or diiven 
off alt the officials, they turned on the Hindu population in an 
outburst of murder, arson and outrage. There vn-re few who 
did not read the lessons of the outbreak ; but Mr. G<tndhl and 
the Congress leaders were among them. They made plans for 
or^nifsed avil disobedience in every province, and the intensity 
of the anti-Government feeling steadily grew. In Bombay, on 
the day the Prince of Wales landed in India, a conflict occurred 
between the loyal and the non-cooperating elements, and in the 
ensuing riot 63 personn were killed and 408 wounded. Hitherto. 
Government had adopted the policy of tnistiug to the good 
sense of the people to combat the movement and had taken 
action only against persons guilty of specific breaches of the 
law, such as incitement to violence. But, in face of the prepara- 
tions for organised civil disobedience, it arrested a number of 
agitatora. Mr. Gandhi demanded their release under a thioat 
ci putting his plans into immediate effect, but a tragedy directly 
due to his campaagn intervened. Twenty-one police constables 
were murdered with revolting cruelty at Chauri Chaura in the 
United Provinces by a mob acting under the excitement of the 
anti-Goveminent movement. Ist his homr at the inddenti fhr 
which he did hot disclaim le^gonsibiHly, Mr. Gandhi saiqiended 
his threat to Government. He renewed it shoactfy afterwards, 
but the ooun^ had at last become alive to the daz^s of the 
ag^tatioa. His bafioence waned, and his errast in llardh, 192^ 
marked the end of the movement as a serkms threat kn the 

A4 r 





T'ce KoTeasat at; its HeigM. 

•11 i. This skateh of the rise and decline of the movement does 
net conrey the full seriousness of the situation that confronted 
tl;e AJuilnisrratJon 'when it ■pas at its height. The danger varied 
from province to prevdnee and from district to district. In some 
areas, i*? c-i!cc-:s rrere omrjportant and transitory ; in others, the 
whole basis of ordered goTernment seemed to be on the point 
of disintegration. DeSance of authority became widespread — an 
extraordinary development in Indian districts where the power 
of Government had never been questioned within living memory’. 
Police stations were attacked, Europeans were assaulted, and 
every kind of intimidation and social pressure was employed 
to induce the general body df officials to resign. An instance will 
show the dangers of the movement, even where it fell short 
of outrage and massacre. A mob, excited by rumours that the 
police were organising fires in the district, attacked a constable 
and brought him bemre the District Magistrate, who ordered 
him to be kept ’in custody pending enquiry. This did not 
satisfy the mob, who took the constable to two; leading non- 
cooperatore to be dealt with. The dfect on the morale of the 
rank and file of the police was seriousl, The whole position 
turned on thar loyalty, and to lose the protection of the law 
whkih they inaintained, brought them almost to the breaking 
peant., In this case, it was only the influence of the higher 
dffi(^rs of the Force that prevented them from resigning in a 
body.* The ineideiit shows how- near' matters .went to a com-, 
plete dissolution iof adl 14w and orifer. ' ; . _ 


The First Lectures <1920-23). 

' 276 . The elections to the new legislatures were held at the 
bj^^in'g of^tho non-coopei^tiQfi, mcw;^ent; . The Nationali^ , 
Fj^y had ^)in^ the movement and;,, consistently . its 
.progtamiffie, itft membere did not stfuid s^ candidates.' Ewy 
.^cort was made to throw contempt upOn the elections, but the < 
attempt failed.' The field was left open to the Moderates,; who 
were returned in preponderating numberis both to the Clenfe^ 
•'Degislat^ .and, to the ^ • ;■ ^,_V 'I} 1] k ' 

; afid tke of^iSa 'i^'kad'^nffiek 'Initmamon ' ' ; 
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of 1921, it: required coai-age to follow this programme. In the 
first session of the Assembly a deficit of £1SJ millions had to 
be provided for. The Assembly faced its unpopular task in the 
spkit of responsible public men and passed the measures re- 
quired to restore the financial position of Govemmest. In 
1931, the Assembly and the Council of Slate steadily supported 
Gtoverniaant in dealing ivith the Moplah outbreak and, in the 
critical days of 1922, again backed Government in its measures 
against the non-cooperation movement. In particular, the 
Assembly rejected without a division a motion urging release of 
the Ali brothers, who had been arrested for attempts upon the 
loyalty of the troops. 

The first important difference between the Administration and 
the Assembly occurred in the summer of 1322. Government had 
promoted a Bill to prevent the dissemination of books and newa- 
papers calculated to excite disaffection against Balers of Indian 
States, ^he Assmnbly took the strong measure of rafuaii^ to 
agree to the introduction of the Bill and the Governor-General 
was forced, for the first time, to bring into use the spedal powers 
of securing essratial legiaiation mitruated. to him by the Govern- 
ment of India Act. . He " certified ” the Bill, whidb was then 
passed by the Council of State and thereupon receiv^ bis 
assent. 


Two debates on constitutional advance to<fir place in the first 
Assembly. In September 1921, that is, within eight months d 
their first meeting, the Assembly passed a Besolution that the 
Government of India should, convey to the Secreiaiy of Stats 
f<^ Ipudia the view of the; Assembly that the progress made by 
India on the path of r^ponsible s^-govemhmnt warramted s 
refexamination and revision of the constitutibn at ah eatiier dati 
tiian 1929. Thf/Secretoiy of State's reptyi which was to the 
i^ect that so ed^t^an tocjienenGe the working of the reformer 
oon^ution did. iaot waizaht .the. assumption that tiia time ^ai 
ThT' furtitor '(hii^i;''Wfs'lii9bated,^^ 
debatos 
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increase in the salt tax to this* end. The Assembly lejected the 
clause in the Finance Bill embodying the increase, and the 
Goremor-General had, for the second time, to use his extra- 
3 rd.nary posters to secure its passage. 

Bevisw of the First Phase. 

276. The completion m 1923 of the three years term of the 
Assembly marked the end of the first phase of post-Beform 
puhtics. The non-cooperation movement had demonstrated its 
dangers and Had failed, and out of the Hondu-Moslem alliance 
upon ivhich it rested, there was shortly to emerge a Hindu- 
Moslem antagonism which has ever since been a dominating 
factor m Indian politics. The Legislature had taken an effective 
and honourable part in the working of the new constitution. 
The Assembly, indeed, had finished its term m a mood of despond- 
enqy, induced by diuppoiatment at the rate of constitutional 
advance and at ^e use of the Governor-General’s extraordina^ 
powers. Bui it had behind it a record of real contribution in 
debate and committee to the work of government. It had secured 
the repeal of legislation which Indian opinion regarded as “ re- 
pressive ", and the abolition of racial discrimination in oziminal 
trials ; it had brought effective pressure to bear on the Xudianisa- 
tion of the Army and on tariff policy ; and its authority had been 
extended by the estabMiment of a practice by which the 
Executive submits such important taxes as income tax and salt 
duty for the approval of the Assembly in an annual Finance 

Bin. 

Communal Antagonism. 

277. Just as the non-cooperation campaign formed the back- 
ground for the work of the first legislatures, so Hindu- 
Muhammadan antagonism was by fax the most sigmficant move- 
ment during the lifetime of their successors. The bond between 
Hindu and Muhammadan in Mr. Gandhi’s campaign was a 
common antagonism to Government. With the mass of 
Muhammadans that antagonism was founded on apprehensions 
for the future of their religion. These were set at rest by the 
Treaty Lausanne, which gave Turkey better terms of peace 
than had at one time been anticipated, and the abolition of i^e 
Ehilafat by Mustapha Kemal Pasha ^ve the movement its 
quietus. Bat non-cooperation had opened up new possibilities 
in the relatkms between EQndus and Moslems. To many of them 
it seemed that, if there wa» a possibiliiy of political control pass- 
ing before long completely out of the hands of Parliament, it 
became importemt for each community to organise and consolidate 
its forces in prej^rati<m for the new situation that would tben 
arise. Movements were set on foot by both Hindus and 
Mubananadans for tiia xeoonvemion of daaare which were said 
tp have lapsed to ihe other faith. Snspooion and bitterness were 
the inevitable zesolt, And in the excitement of religious festivals 
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occasions for dispate were only too easy to find. By the middle 
of 1928, communal riots, marked by murder, arson and looting, 
were of almost monthly occurrence. In 1924 fierce outbursts 
occurred in many of the greater cities ot the North. At Kohat, 
in the North-West Frontier Province, the entire Hindu popula- 
tion fled the town in terror of their lives. The year 19^ save 
a lull m actual rioting, but the tone of the Press and of public 
speeches left no doubt about the intensity of communal feeling. 
Tn April 1926, there occurred the first of a sene'i of daugerom 
riots in Calcutta, and the following twelve mouths saw 40 nott 
resulting m the death of 197 persons and mjuries to nearlj 
1,600. 

By this time, it had become clear to everjone that it was n< 
longer a question of isolated clashes of meiely local concern 
what was at issue was the All-lndia problem of the polftica 
relations of the two major communities. Communal representa 
tion in the legislatures, in the Government services, and iz 
local bodies became the all-important question. Conferences ol 
leaders, not only of the two communities, but of all parties 
were held to find ways of securing peace ; for it was recognisec 
that communal antagonism stood in the way of general politica 
advance. But such attempts failed in face of the determinatioi 
of each community to secure its political future. 

The Ahali Situation. 

278. Something may be said here of the Akali movement whicl 
disturbed the Punjab from 1920 to 1925. The Akalis are : 
reforming sect of Sikhs who, under the guidance a com 
mittee, &e Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandak Cmumittee, devote 
themselves to bringing Sikh shnnes under the control of th 
commnnity. In the spirit of the non-cooperatiou movement 
the Committee preferred to secure its ends without recourse t 
Government, and c^auised the Akalis into a militia fear th 
pnrpose. Serious disorder followed, and the methods of Akali 
in some areas threatened a Tfflgn of tenor. Government ha 
no hostility to religious reform, but was compelled to interfer 
when a section, of the community endeavoured to take the la^ 
into its own hands. It was accused of hostility to the Sik 
religion, and until a settlement was reached in 1925, with th 
help of moderate Sikh opinion, the Akali question provided 
formi^ble problem for the Punjab Government. Here too, e 
with other mmoriiy oommumties, it is probable that the mov( 
ment in one aspect was encouraged by tbs need for coinsoUdatiox 

The 8ee(md XiegWum (102S4»). 

279. When the sewnd reftnmed legislatures were elected i 
the autumn of 1923, the omnmunai trouble was in its ear) 
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stages. The political mtecest of the elections lay in the appear- 
ance oi meiiibci's ot Coi^ress as candidates. In the previous 
sunimef a spLt had taken place in the ranks of the paity. As 
lOa-ouoperators, their pohcj hitherto had been to boycott the 
i<- 4 isL-'.ive bodies and to pursue their ends by methods outside 
tLa constitution. But certain of the leaders, conscious of the 
failure of non-cooperation and, it may be, aHve to its dangers, 
nos/ turned to a now method of eraba^rassing Government. They 
ottered themselves as candidates for the Assembly and for the 
pjTovmcial councils on a pledge of " uniform, continuous and 
sustamed obstruction with a view to making govemmem; through 
the Assembly and the Councils impossible.'’ For the policy 
of boycott viaa to be substituted one of wrecking the legislatures 
from within. 

The gioup which held these views was led by the late Mr. 
C. B. X)as and Panddt Motilal Hehru. At first, they met with 
strong oppoedtion in Congress from the group led by Mr. Gandhi, 
who adhered to the policy of boycotting the legislatures; but at 
the elections, they had the help the party ma^ne, and farmed 
a compact, disciplined and well-organised " Swarajist ” Party. 
The Moderates, or Xdberals, on the other hand, went to the 
contest dispirited with the results of the first three years of 
the Beforms; their organisation was not comparable with that 
of tlieir rivals, and so far from having any popular appeal, they 
had to cany some of the unpopularity of the Administration 
with which they had been associated. The Swarajist candidates 
had a strikmg success in the elections for the Assembly and 
secured 45 seals. These gains were made mmnly at the expense 
of the Liberals. They had less success against the Independents, 
a group of candidates various opinions, who were able to rely 
on Incai infiiuence in the constituenries for support, rather than 
on acceptance of a party programme. In the provinces, the 
Swarajists were on the whole less successful. They obtained a 
clear majority in the Council of the Central Provinces; and 
in the Bengal Council they were the largest pony. In the other 
provinces, they m^e no great headway ; in Madras, tiie Punjab, 
and Bihar and Orissa, they were very weakly represented. 

Congr^ laUi down that members of the party in the legisla- 
tures should pursue a policy of pure obstruction. No member' 
was to accept <^Bee or a seat on a select committee, or to take 
part, as an individual, in current business. When the new 
Assembly met in 1924, the Swarajists, numbering only 46 out 
of 145 members, were too few to carry out effectively the man- 
date of Ckmgress. During the session, they alMed ^emselves with 
the Xndependehts. Bat the latter were far from aoceptii^ a 
of oibstrucrion, aa^d the Swarajists were compelled to 
eMpremise with their allies, a&d to modify the wrecking 
njietmds to which they had pledged ttssmselvBS. 
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Attitude oi Second Assembly. 

280 The attitude of the neiw Assoxnbly toua^ds Iho constitu- 
tion was shown in its first session. A lesoiution wafi moved 
by Pandit Motilal Nehru, the leader of the Rv-araji^'ts, for the 
convening of a Bound Table Confereuco to recommend a otheme 
for estabhshmg full responsible government in India ; the scheme 
after being placed before a newly-elected legislature, was to be 
submitted to the British Parhament “ for embodiment in a 
Statute.” Thib went much further than the resolution of the 
first Assembly, three years before, which did no more than a-^k 
that enquiry into In^’s fitness for a further measure of self- 
government should be expedited. Government opposed the 
resolution, but promised an enquiry into the worldng of the 
oonstitution, with a view to making such changes as were 
desirable and possible within the existing Act. This proposal 
faoeived little support, except firom the minority communities, 
and the resolution was carried against Government by a large 
majority. Later in the session, the Assembly rejected Govern- 
ment’s demands for grants, not cm their merits, but as a ” con- 
stitutional ” protest; and it refused permission to introduce the 
Pinance Bill of the year, the package of which was only secured 
by the exorcise the extraordinary powers of the Governor- 
General. It is noteworthy, however, that the Council of State 
passed the Pinance Bill without division at any stage. 

In 1924, there was a revival of revolutionary crime in Bengal 
Special procedure for dealing with it had been established by 
an Ordinance which was valid for six months only. A Bill to 
extend it, after being rejected by the Bengal Legislative Council, 
had been certified by the Governor, and suppl^entary legMa- 
tion was necessary in the Central Legi^ture. The Bill was 
introduced in the spring of 1925. The Assembly rejected the 
essential clause, and the Qovernot -General was again compelled, 
in the face of violent oppodtion, to use his special powers. Here 
again, the Council of State supported the Executive by passing 
the Bill. 

The question of constitutbnal advance came up again in 1925. 
In accordance with its undertaking in the constitutional debate 
of the previous year, Government set np a Committee under the 
chairmanship of the late Sir Alexander Huddiman to enquire 
into the worldzig the Government of India Act, and to investi- 
gate means of securing remedies (consistent with the structure 
and piaz|Mi^ of the ,Act) lor any defects which mi^t be fowdi. 
The majority of the Ciommlttee rB|x»tefi that the existing con- 
stiturion was workup in most provinces and was affording valu- 
sble political experience; bnt that the time it had been in 
existence was too chort to make possible an estimate of its 
ultimate success. Ihe;^ made, however, cerinin detailed i^eoom- 
mendations for improving the machineiy of goveniment. ^e 
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minoxity view was that dyarchy had demonstrably failed and 
coaid not sacceed; and that nothing short of a fimdamental 
tnange of the constatation would secure an improvement. A 
debate on the Beport took place in the Assembler in September 
192S. Government proposed to accept the principle underlymg 
the mijonty reporc, and to proceed with the consideration of its 
recommendations. The leader of the Swarajists moved an 
amendment that immediate steps should be taken to move His 
Majesty’s Government to make a declaration in Parliament 
embodying such fundamental changes in the constitution of 
India as would make government fully responsible ; and that a 
Bound Table Conference or Convention, representative of aU 
interests, bhould be held to frame a detailed scheme which should 
be placed before the Legislative Assembly for api^oval, and 
afterwards submitted to the British Parliament to be embodied 
in a Statute. The amendment was carried against Government 
in the Assembly. But the original resolution was accepted bj 
the Council of State. 

These debates had followed upon efforts made by the Secretary 
of State for India, and by the Viceroy himseU, to secure a 
measure of cooperation from Indian public men in the interests 
of constitutionsd advance. The terms of the amendment carried 
in the Assembly made it clear that there was no disjiosition on 
the part of a large and influential section of Indian pohticians 
to approach the question in a condliatoiy spirit. 


The Third LegislatiTe Assembly (IflST-onwards). 

281. Political opinion in India on the eve of the elections for 
the third Assembly in the autumn of 1926 was concerned m the 
main with two questions. The first was the policy of Congress 
m regard to the iegislatures. We have seen how, before the 
elections of 1023, the group led by Pandit Motilal Nehru broke 
away from the original policy of non-cooperation and entered the 
legidatures with the object of paralydng the work of govern- 
ment ; and how, in the Assembly, the need for allies had led the 
party to follow more constitutional courses. Swarajists had 
ii&en part in the (nrdinary work of the Chamber and had even sat 
on committees, but they had refused to accept ministerial office 
in the provincial ooundls, and, in two provinces, had suc- 
ceeded in making dyarchy unworkable. A fresh movement 
in the direction of constitutional methods now appeared 
within Congress. The policy of entering the legislatures 
in carder to wra<^ them, and still moae the joolioy of 
complete non-ooopemtion, did not commend themselves to an 
influential mrty. This group, led by Mr. Jayakar, Mx. Eelkar 
and Xhr. hmonjee <iS bxm the main body and formed the 
mrty ** BiMqpoaaive CkMtpmtion The break was marked 
by tire acoeptimce by M?. Tamhe, a member cff tiie Congress 
?ta!tyr the appointment Bxecativa Ck>nndUor in the Oentrtd 
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Provinces. The Eesponsivists were prepared not only to enter 
the legislatures, but to take full advantage of the opportunities 
open to them under the constitution, by accepting any office at 
responsibiliiy offered to them. This did not mean that they 
were any less ready than the Swarajists to carry on the struggle 
for their common political ends, but they wa*e strongly opposed 
to the methods that had already been tiied, and in particular to 
civil disobedience. 

Hindo-Muhammadan antagonism was the other main influence 
on the elections. We have described how communal differences 
developed into deep political cleavage. Its effect became 
apparent in the electkma of 1U26. The Swaraj Party was now 
s^ost entirely Hindu, and Muhammadans no longer offered 
themselves for election as members of the Party. Throughout 
the north, in particular, they stood as Muhauunadans flrst, while 
Hindu candidates m the uon-Muhammaddn constituencies stood 
under communal descriptions, e g., as members of the Hmdu 
Mahasabha. 

2S2. These divisions were reflected in the composition of the 
Central Legislature. In tibe first Assembly, which consisted 
so largely of Moderates, no permanent party divisions were 
formed. In the second, the Swarajist and Independent groups 
did not include between them by any means the whole of the 
elected members of the Chamber. In the third Assembly, for 
the first tune there developed something like a distribution of the 
greater part of the elected members of the Chamber into 
CHganised groups. Out of 105 elected members, the Swarajists 
could now command the votes of only about one-third. The 
Independents were represented in reduced numbers. 'Hie 
Nationalists, a new party under an old name, included 
tlie Besponsive Cooperators and the Hindu Mahasabhaites, the 
latter being the party of Hindu consolidation. Most of the 
Muhammadans organised themselves as the Central Moslem 
Party, under the leadership of Sir Zulfigar Ali Ehan, while some 
others acted with the Independent Party, led by Me. Jinnah. 
Finally, there was the Buropeon ^onp, which, though small in 
numbers, always exercises a oonsmerable influence in debate. 

In the early months of 3927 it looked as if &e communal 
question wonld govern political movements throughout India to 
the exclusion of everything else. But, though its importance has 
increased rather than diminished, the announcement of the 
ai^pointment <ff the Statutory Conunission in November 1927 
provided a question of more immediate concern which affected 
for the time being tbe political alignment ai parties. 

Folitteal Faroes In fbe ProTfni»as. 

288. So far. we have been deeding with Indian politios as 
refitted in t^ Central Legislatcre. But a snrrvey ficom th« 
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f .1 nlj'mrt’ of I'ei j Bnd Piaili* loisses a great deal of the piofe*o, 
ard li complete li «ve mast turn to the pronnces. The member 
6f a pro 7 mcial legislatra® w, of coarse, interested in the problems 
c ’ I id « as a who'ie, and more particoJarly in her political future. 
Tit his f reoecupation is largely with matters that lie nearer 
Lome, the problems and the conflicting mterests dl his own 
prcnnce. The point is well iHustrated by tEe Beports of the 
Provincial Committees that coopeiaied with us. 

The first legislatlye councils were, like the first Assembly, 
omposed mainly of Moderates, and for the same reason; the 
Congress Party was committed to non-cooperation and put up 
on candidates at the elections. All the councils were, therefore, 
prepaied to work the Beforms, and though the difficulties in 
actual working varied from province to province in kind and in 
degree, there was nowhere any approach to a breakdown. 

At the elections for the second councils, the Swarajists stood 
as candidates with the object of bringing government to a stand- 
still b} obstruction, but only in two provinces had they any 
appreciable success— in the Central Provinces, where they had a 
majority in the Gounoil, and in Bengal where they were the 
largest party. In the third elections— in 192fr— they lost ground 
in every province but one. 

Tbe course of political history in the diSeient provinces is 
varied, and it is impossible to treat any one province as a sample 
of all. We have already, in oar account of the working of the 
provincial constitution, outlined the political history daring the 
last ten years of three widely differing provinces, Ma&as, Bengal, 
and the Pimjab.* We, therefore, select two others, in this part of 
cur fieport, by way of illustration of the political forces at weak 
in provincial centres. One of these provinces, namely, Bombay, 
is a good example of the extent to which leading public men 
who take part in public affairs have devoted themselves to the 
cgt^cial iffobiems of tEeir area, and of the success with which a 
provincial legislature has played its part under the B^orms. 
The other illustration which we have chosen, that of the Central 
Provinces, exhibits an opposite tendency, for the course of 
politics there hae been greatly affected by the All-India pro- 
gramme of the Swarajists, wad the work of the Council has 
been constantly impeded by the influence of those who wished 
to vrreck dyaichy and to prove that the existing constitution 
was nnwcorkable. 


Bomb.\t. 

284. The elements in the Bombay Iiegislative Council may 
be said, throu^oui the last ten years, to have divided themselvm 
into tli^ roughly equal groups. The first consisted the 
official members and the Ministers, together with the reprosenta- 
tbea of OQimmercia} bodies, both Indian and European, whose 
outlook on mest matters tended to coincide with those of the 

f Se« above, Part III, Ob- paras. SI9-S36. 
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X>. Tl.L LK.Er TEE B" OB’Ei. 

Gho^eiitment The second gioup con«Jst’d of three communaJ 
eJemenrs— i^he Sindhi MnEamondans. tje Presidency Muham- 
madans and tne non-Br-i'inji’^s T^e^e rere predominantly 
agncnltural in odtlook ani eou«^ibteni3y 8ii(->ported[ '^hai thev 
(vynreived to be the interests of *he comTino’de? ■rhich ‘hey 
tevresemed. Ihey have f'tea pa'liculijij well represented in 
the MmisJry The tniri croup cc =ittd predon ir aniiy ot 
memberg of the advanced Hindu comnmnr'eg. but in tLi** prro^p 
again there was a division between the Giijeraihi and the 
Deccani members. 

Of these groups, the one most ready to be influenced by AIl- 
Jndia political movements was the third. In the second Council, 
this griup vrs predominantly Ssaiupst in sympathy. Ik 
Gujeiathi membeis, coming as they did from Hr Gandhi’s 
oonrlry, generally accepted tie full implications of tite Swaiaji=t 
creed, but the Deccani members inclined to a more con«tructire 
form of opposition. The latter, from the beginning of the second . 
Council, displayed a readiness to serve upon committees and, 
on occasion," even to support Government. Before very long, 
dissensions arose among the Swarajists within the Council, and 
their leader, Mr. Jayakar, resigned fiom the Legislature. 

The existence of so many groups within the Council, and the 
predominant occupation of each with its own interests, resulted 
in support being generally fmihcoming from some elements for 
all Government measures. The ministerial groups wore usually 
found to follow their leaders into the lobby. This, however, 
was by no means always the case. In 3927, when the Oonnril 
rejected, on the motion of a prominent European commercial 
member, the proposal of the Bombay Gkivernment to proceed 
with a farther section of the Back Bay Beclamation, only seven 
non-oliicials voted with the Government, induding the three 
Ministers. 

On no oooasioa has a vote of no confidence in a Ministw been 
debated in the Bmabay Council. The strength of the mitumtorial 
poaiiion lay partly in the harmony with which the Ministers 
worked with each other. Eejpresenting, as they did, different 
groups, they could almost invariably §et substantial support from 
non-ofEicifd members the Council. ^ But they placed their 
greatest reliance upon the official nominated members. On no 
occarion have the Bombay Mhmstttrs dissociated themselTes from 
the poSiiqr the Boinhisy Go^wwiteent. 

It must nob bo interred that tlte raembers of tibe adviced 
Hittdtit in tibu^ CfrtiiwiI haw abowa a ccawislent 

lOOpositiotDi to Q<)wrniEi6iit. Dwtog iibo Ooatieil, iba 

of theee oommnnitioa, both GnjeraJMs shd Deccams, 
combined to form a United National Tarty, apd anpported the 
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Education Minister, then a Brahmin, in putting on the Statute 
Book the Bombay University Bill, against the opposition of the 
:ombine<l Sindhi Muhammadaai, Presidency Muhammadan and 
aon-Biahmin groups. 

Sir George Lloyd, the then GK>vemor, in addressing the first 
Council on its dissolution, acknowledged its steady judgment 
and sound political sense. During the last ten years, the Council 
baa criticised Government, generally in a moderate and helpful 
spirit. It has shown a buriness sense and an anxiety for progress, 
administrative and social as well as political. It has been an 
affective champion of economy, but once its suggestions for 
retrenchment have been met, has accepted the ^vemment’s 
proposals for fresh taxation. It has endorsed the measures which 
have been taken in the enforcement of law and order, including 
the arrest of Mr. Gandhi and the Ali brothers in 1922. Its 
relations -with the Administration are reflected in the fact that 
the Governor of Bombay has on no occasion used any of his 
powers of overriding the Council : but, perhaps in consequence 
of its moderation, its influence on the Government of the 
Presidency has been constant and effective, 

Thb Oentbal Pbovinobs. 

285. The comse of events in the Central Provinces was very 
different. When the Swarajists were returned to the Council in 
192S with a majority, they not only refused office, but ^ste- 
matically withheld all supply fcsr which their consent was neces- 
sary, and reduced the salaries of Ministers to Bs. 2 per annum. 
The Gk>vemor was forced to take over the administration of 
the transferred subjects, but in face of an adverse legislature, 
a progressive policy was impossible. The result of the Swarajist 
tactics was, therefore, to cripple thc»e branches of administra- 
tion upon which Indians lay most stress; the reserved depart- 
ments went on as before. In the follotving year, the Swarajists 
modified their policy. As before, they voted salaries for 
Ministers so derisory that no Minister could take office ; 
but they did not reject wholesale the grants asked for by 
Govemmeut for the administration of the transferred subjects. 
This position was maintained imtil April 1926, when the 
Secretary of State sanctioned the suspension of the transfer 
of the subjects rodinarily entrusted to Ministers. This meant 
the end of dyarchy for the time being, and the administra- 
tion of all subjects by the Governor in CoimoU, under thei con- 
ditions applicable to the reserved field. The third Central 
Provinces Coundll met in January 1927. A Ministry was 
appointedi, but lasted only a few days. Once more tbs transfer 
of subjects was suspendedi, and ail departments were administered 
the Govemor in Gouninl up to Pebruaxy 1928. Since Ihen 
tihsxe have been two Miinatides with an interval, during which 
d(yatrihy was again suspended^ 
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The Indian Press.* 

286. In the development erf Indian jxjhlies and public opinion, 
which hue taJken place since 1920, the Indian Press lias played a 
considerable part. Indian newspapers fall into two classes — 
those published in English and those published in one or other 
of the vernaculars. The first mentioned are further dmded into 
newspapers owned and published by European interests, and 
those owned and published by Indians. The continental dimen- 
.sions of India and the large extent of provinuialisation, in 
pohtical and public life, have tended to confine the circulations 
of Indian newspapers of ail kmds — there are only a few excep- 
tions — ^to the province in which they are published. Vernacular 
newspapers must obviously be contoed to the area where their 
language is understood, but difficulties cf time and space operate 
to hmit the curcuiations, even of those piinted in English, to the 
geographical area in which they can reach their subsenbera 
earlier than any of their rivals. 

Judged by English standards, the circulations of all but a very 
few Indian newspapers, whether in English or in a vernacular, 
are quite small, but an important difference is to be noticed 
between what may be described as the “ sale ” circulations and 
the “ effective ” circulations of the two classes. The compara- 
tively restricted knowledge of English practically limits the 
reading of newspapers printed in that language to the educated 
and student cla^s, but vernacular papers can be, and are, read 
to iUiterate hearers by their literate fellows in towns, villages, 
railway carriages, public meetings and so on. The " effective” 
drculation of many vernacular newspapers is, therefore, far 
greater than mere figures of sales suggest. 


Indian-Owned Newspapeis. 

287. A broad view of the Indian-owned and edited press, 
both in English and the vernaculars, since 1920, shows a con- 
tinuously growing freedom of critidsm of the Administration, 
more and more insistent demands for political reforms of a com- 
prehensive character, and, in many newspapers, a freedom, 
mdeed a violence, of langu^e, which, from time to time, brings 
within the scope of the criminal law the person put forward as 
Editor. The remarks made above in connection with the 
“ effective ” circulation of vernacular newspapers make this 
development worthy of special notice. Another feature of the 
writii^ in the vernacular press, whieffi has assumed considerable 
prominence team time to time during the past few yesaca, has 
been the yolume and bitterness of inter^corommaal ^Ismics. 

One of the firstfmits of the Beforms of 1919 was the repeal 
of certain enactments, such as the Hewi^aper Incitement Act orf 
1906, snd the better-known Eeess Act of 1910, which conferred 
extetordinary powers in the matter of Press control on tbe 


* See also Fart YIl below~" Fublio Opinion in India.” 
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Ssecutive. Since the repeal, the Press has been subject to no 
>ther restrictions (if the Princes Protection Bill is excepted) than 
hose inposeu by the ordinary criminal law. From what has 
jeea said already, it is clear that the Indian Press has taken 
ull adTantage of the repeal; some newspapers indeed have 
jzhibited a licence to which it would be difficult to find a parallel. 

Their Xsfiuecce o& Public Opinon. 

288, Although it is nowhere easy to estimate the influence 
ixerted on public opinion by the newspaper press, the special 
iircomstances of India make it possible, perhaps, to speak with 
lome confidence of the influence of Indian-owned newspapers. 

Tl^here there is practically no broadcasting, a comparative 
laucity of political organisations, and little opportunity of 
x}litical education and guidance from other K>urces, a^rtions 
iontained in a newspaper acquire greater {x>wer and prestige. 

Whm the Government is attacked, there is no one to defend it, 
md the most extravagant Invention at its expense seems often to 
yo nnchallenged. It is difficult to convey how serious is the 
handicap to ^vemment created by the Absence of any effective 
exposition in the Indian-owmed press: of. the, redeems for action 
;sken and of the facts on whidi it is based. It is not merely 
ffiat a particular policy may be mieorepresented ; even more grave 
.s the undenniiung of respect for authority and good order in 
general. The newspapers printed in Engli^ circulate among 
file m<»t influential classes— lawyers, university and school 
teachersi btudness men, and so on. 6^e .<^ them are produced 
with much techiioca! ability and publish elaborate and well- 
written leading artides in support of their idewsi The almost 
Ximplete absence df, Indian-owned newspapers presenting the 
ether side is very striking. The influence of vernacular news- 
papers. is. more extensive, and perhaps more important, for the 
te^ e^^tedt wn who mad tiaem, and particularly the fllitei^tes 
wiip hda^ l^w^ ’mad, haye/. siifl 1^, to/set i 

wo?d^; T^IMt i^ sadd above dwuV 

pajjmte.fipon intjar-cbmiffi illustrates this point. ^ 

, Therie .are very few examples in India of what we, in the We^, j : 
paa^:’^ new^pers. ,,The..European:Owned, n^ 

i^^'view ’■ 

’-\Maara&,wh^ ' ■-■ ■ ■ 
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CHAPTER 1.— THE ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES : 

THEIR ORGANISATION AND WORK. 

289. Not the least of the difficulties of describing India and 
its administration is that the same terms meaja very different 
things in India and in England. Here the Civil Service is a 
body of officials largely withdrawn from the public view, con- 
centrated in secretariats at the centre of government and work- 
ing for the most part immediately under Ministers.' Tl^ w^k 
of a Home dvil serv^mt is speciaUsed, but it is seldom tecdmical. 
The Minister takes responsibility for the actions of his 
or^ates, and public criticism conforms to this understanding. 
In India, on the other hand, civil servants are * distributed 
over the whole country and are engaged on duties of an extra- 
ordinary variety and technical difficulty ; they will be found 
lecturing in univemties or bridging rivers, fighting epidemic 
disease or dealing with vridespread riots,,excavatiDg a pcdbistpi^ 
dty or installing a water supply for. a new. one,.: are, it: is 

troe, sec^t^dsts in Beffir .and: the prbvmded ^.apitdls ; . bfnt the 
number of officiadsl in, them smiril. The grea^ Iwdy of 

government, servants do- th<^ work in “ the diMricts " far re- 
from the headquarters^ of gpvemmeut, and in the public 
, responsibility for the suc^s or 

•''.■■■Ih v^tb'',nbrkctbsiriyMe^:^ 

;-,w«;dfees 'and^1ittM^ 16' 

flimted traiditionsi iff; the. .viUagB. '^bimimtodity , ' pilwifife 
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enteri)rise. The object of this chapter is to describe the corn- 
pies. orc;dnisan )U teat resulted irom the haphazard origin of the 
sei vices, and to illustiate from the work of typical departments 
theii place in the goverument of India. 

The AU-ladia and the Provincial Service. 

290. The tthole ot the Cml Service in Britain is appointed by 
one authonty, and all its members have the same security for their 
rights and the same means of redress tor then: grievances. In 
India, this is far from being true. The first broad division is 
between the services engaged on matters which are under the 
direct control of the Central Government, such as state railways 
or posts and telegraphs, and those which work under the pro- 
vincial Governments. The former are known as the “ Central 
Services ” ; some of the officers of these services have been 
appointed by the Secretary of State and look to him as the final 
authority for the maintenance of their rights. The great majority 
of officers in the Central Services, however, ate appointed and 
controlled by the Government of India. 

There are two mam groups of services working under the 
provincial Governments — ^the “ All-India Services ”* and the 
’* Provincial Services.” The first are appointed by the Secretary 
of State ; the standard aimed at is a high one and the field of 
reenutment is the widest possible in Britain and India. On 
appointment, an officer is ai^lgned to a province and undergoes 
a period of training in Britain or India. A recruit to the In^an 
Civil Service, for example, studies at one of the Britidi 
universities the pnncipal vernacular of his province and the legal 
systems with which he will be concerned. Unless he is trans- 
ferred to service under the Central Government, he passes the 
whole of his career in the province to which he is first assigned ; 
but he remains hable to service anywhere in India. Each of the 
All-India Services, notwithstanding Its division among the pro- 
vinces, forms a single servh'e with a common status and a 
common standard of rights and remuneration. The greater part 
of the administration of India is, of course, carried on by the 
provincial Governments, and up to 1924 the All-India Services 
were in principle, as they still are in practice, the m ain agents 
of the provincial administration. 

The second main group of services employed by the provinmal 
Governments is tEe ” feovincial Services. ”t They constitute 
the middle grades of the administration. These officers are 
appointed, not by the Secretary of State or the Government of 
&dia, but by the provincial Governments and the tendency is 
for eadi Government to confine its recruitment to its own 

* Sm ffu*. 

t isnideadjiBg; it will Hi* elear from what has been said 

tlmt It does not iqolade all the serviees working in the provinora. 
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pro\ince. Tins entails a limitation of the field of choice — a dis- 
advantage x\tii.L fl j^eater m some provinces than others. 
Etcrnits are, in general, graduates of Indian universities. In 
manj departments, the Ail-Iudia Service and the Provincial 
SerMoe doteiail into each other. In Bombay, for example, the 
charges of sub-dlM5lon^ of a district are interchanged between 
Deputj Collectors from the Provincial Service and junior officers 
of the Indian Citil Service. It is convenient to bear in mind that 
“ deputy collectors ” belong to the Provincial Services and 
“ assistant collectors ” to the All-India Service. Further, a 
proportion of the posts for which the Indian Civil Service is 
primarily recruited are “ listed,” i.e., reserved for selected 
members of the Provincial Service — such as the charge of a 
District, or the post of District and Sessions Judge ; for posts of 
the latter type non-officials with certain legal qualifications are 
also eligible. 

The general result is that the personnel of a department of ad- 
mimstration working in a province is drawn from two sources of 
recruitment, one an Ail-India source and the other provincial. 
In some cases it would only be the actual head of the department 
who is an All-India officer ; this, for example, is nsnally the case 
with the Co-operative Department. But it is more usual to find 
the All-India contingent represented by a number of officers who 
fill the higher posts. Provincial recruitment not only mans the 
intermediate, but also furnishes the subordinate, grades. Thus, 
in the district the head of the revenue and general administra- 
tion will be a Collector, who is in most cases an All-India 
officer. His immediate subordinates may be either All-India or 
provincial officers. Sometimes, indeed, the bead of the district 
.is a provincial officer. The two sources of supply merge into a 
common stream; the system of listed posts provides the 
opportunity for members of the Provincial Service to rise to 
higher posts for which AU-India officers are primarily reraruited. 

OondiUons in the Two Services. 

291. An important matter 'which we shall have to consider is 
how far the administrative agencies of the provincial Govern- 
ments should in future be services organised on an All-India 
basis, and how far they ^ould be provinciaUy recruited, and it 
is of some importance to maJre dear the differences in the 
position of All-India and provincial officers which arise out of 
the fact that the former are appointed by the Secretary of State 
and tibe latter the provincial Governments. These differ- 
ences are determined by provisions in the Gov^sminent of India 
Act itself or by rules made undor it. The mote Important righhn 

the All-India Services are the following : — ^An AU-India 
ser^liee officer cannot be dismissed from bis service by any other 
anthorily than ibe Secretary of Stote in Ck>nnml, He has a right 
of appeal to that body, if he is advorsely dealt with in important 

isra KS 
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rjjliUc'n iQi-t^eis TLe G-overnor of a proMnce is required to 
imiue <'‘C toinpLnnt ot anj such ofScer ^ho thinks himself 
ot-^i i b; an otdr dl ^upeiior, and to rediess the giievance, if he 
n j equitable to do so. Xo order affeclmg his emoluments ad- 
rselj , and no order of censure on him can be passed without the 
rsoiial concurrence of the Governor * and orders for his “ post- 
g ” to appointments also require the personal concurrence of 
e Governor His salary and pension, and sums payable to 
3 dependents, are not subject to the vote of any Indian legis- 
ture Sums required to give effect to any decisions taken in 
s favour on appeal to a Governor, the Governor-General or the 
seietary of State in Council are similarly protected. Pmally, 
connection with the mtroduction of the Reforms, provision 
as made (as will be explained in the next following paragraphs) 
lat members of the AU-Zndia Services, with a few exceptions, 
tay be allowed to retire befesre they have completed the 
srvice ordinarily required for retinng pension, and in this case 
hey receive a pension proportionate to their actual service 
The Provincial Service officer, on the other hand, can be dis- 
aissed by the provmdal Government which, subject to rights 
I appeal to the Governor, controls the conditions of 
lis service. His emoluments have to be voted year by year bj 
lie provincial legislature, and he has no nght to retire prema- 
iutely on proportionate pension. 

Effect of the Zteionos on the Services. 

292. The Reforms had important effects on the serviceB and, 
m particular, upon their Butopean members. Cnticism of the 
Executive by questions is a normal function of a legislature. 
But in the early years of the Reforms, members of the provmcial 
councils had not learned the limits withm which this method of 
cnticism can usefully be employed — and to some extent this is 
still true. Quesidons were often directed to details of adminis- 
tration which at Westminster would be held to be best left to 
the directing heads of departments. And they were often aimed 
at individual members of the services rather than at Govern- 
ment, and in particular at members of the Indian Civil Service 
and the Indian Police Service. 

Persistent criticism of this kind inevitably had a discouraging 
effect on services accustomed to a traditional respect. But inere 
were other fttetors which aggravated their troubles. The non> 
cooperation movement of 1^-22!' made the work of the head 
off the district and the police offidals in some areas extra- 
ordinarily difficult. Nothing could be more depressing than the 
loss of me confidence d! the common people who had always 
iodked to the district officer for help in trouble. And at its 
woacst the unrest involved officers and their families in personal 
dlseoeafori and even in eetioas danger. Moreover, the eoon<«aie 

* fhiti also to Oftoagm of tha ProviiiQial Serrioes. 
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position of the services was at this time a soiirce of great anxiety 
to them. The financial stringency of the post-war 3 ears made it 
difficult for the Government of India to adjust their emoluments 
to the new level of prices, and there can be no doubt that many 
officers, in particulai Bntish officers with heavy obligations for 
the education of their children, were very seriously embarrassed 

298 The Joint Select Committee on the Government of India 
Bill did not, of course, foresee the non-cooperation movement, 
or the economic strain on the services. But it had anticipated 
that there might be officers in the service to whom the new 
conditions would be so repugnant that they would wish to retire. 
The remarks of the Committee in this connection embody a 
principle which is as important now as it was then : — 

The Committee lihizik that every precaution should he taken to 
secure to the public servants the career in life to which they looked 
forward when they were recruited, and they have introduced fresh 
^ provisions into this clause* to that end. If friction ocours, a re- 
adjustment of persons and places may often get over the difficulty, 
and the Governor must always regard it as one of his most important 
duties to establish a complete understanding between his ministers 
and the officers through whom they will have to work* But if 
there axe members of the service whose doubts as to the changes 
to be made are so deeply rooted that they feel they cannot usefully 
endeavour to take part in them, then the Oommittee think it would 
only be fair to those officers that they should be ofiered an equivalent 
career elsewhere, if it is xn the power of His Majesty’s Government 
to do so, or, in the last resort, that they should he allowed to retire 
on such pension as the Secretary of Stote in Council may consider 
suitable to their period of service.” 

294. In accordance with these recommendations, the Secretary 
of State m Conncil adopted a scheme under whidb All-India 
ofBoers, selected for appointment before 1 st Januairy, 1920, 
and not permanently employed under the GoTemment of India, 
were allowed to retire before they had completed the 
normal full serdce, on a pension proportionate to their length of 
service. This afforded a way out the service to a considerable 
number of <^cers who were suffering under the aocnmnlation 
of disabilities described aboTe. By 1922, 200 AU-India Service 
officers had retired under these special t^ms, and by 1924 the 
number had risen to 846. By fax the greater number were 
offioexs of from 10 to 26 years’ service, whom India could ill 
spaxe. 

This exodus had a secondary effect which was equally serious. 
Becruitment in Britain for the AU-India Services was eas< 
pended duxing tfie War, and the tradition that India offered a 
oaraex kat young men had hardly begun to teriva, when it was 
oonfronted by me outspoken dieoonmt of the serviees in India 
and the premature retibtwcoent of many officers whose records and 
capacity were above 4^uesiaon. It !s nob stnrprising that the 
sources of recruitment ip this country i«aetically dried np. 

* Naur seeUon USB of the GKnunaiiaeat of ladis Aot. 
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While this situation wafi developing within the services, 
Indian political opinion concentrated on two points. The All- 
India Services were at this time mainly European in composi- 
tion. Buies prescribing a progressive rate of Indian recruitment 
had been adopted, but the Preamble to the Act of 1919 declared 
“ the increasing association of Indians in every branch of the 
Indian administration ” to be the policy of Parliament, and 
Indian opinion did not accept as adequate Hie rate of Indianisa- 
tion that had been established. It was, moreover, contended in 
some quarters that the recruitment and control of any service 
by the Secretary of State should cease altogether. 


BecommendaUoas of tbs Lee Conunissioiu 


29S. These dif&culties led to Hie appointment of the EoyaJ 
Commisdon <m the Superior Civil Services in India,* of wMch 
Lord Lee Eareham was Chairman. It reported in 1924, t 
and^ savd in , detail ^s recommendations were accept^ by the 
. Secretary dt .State in Coundl and have, he^. put mto force. We 
summarise them in so £ar as they are rolevant tp^que^ons on 
which we shall have to make recommendatbnp. 

, The Ail-Tndia Services with which the' Lee Commiisibh was 
primarily concerned, and their strength at the time of the Be- 
pdrt are shown in the following table : — 

, , ; Strength. 

; ... ... ...1,35ft 

• (2) In^np*pliee S«fviM , 732 

{8) In^wi Eor^t Sfflrvice (ihclnding the EOiest . 

Engineers Service) ... ... 417 

(4) Indian Service of Engineers (comiHrising an 
. .IrrigatioQ Branch and a Beads and. 

' ^ . ; , , . Buil^gs ... ,.. ... .7981' f ' 

(6) Indian Bdtt<»tional « ... “ 42dL; 

; . f''''(^'‘IM«ua'!Agri 0 dltraal Service-'..’. ' * ' . 

(“O. Indian Yeterinary Service ... 64 

(B) In^an Medical Service (civil) 420 


Totsd . 


4i279 


;,v , ''n'5Che’,firat‘ threp',#,,'the8p''Servii^’ aaa'^.the.'Id^^ioh 'ByahcK^^ 
'dpei^it^;fin' 'ihp-re^n^ed'/ftield; ..’aa^ds-ioani^ 
i: :^^h';;'j^bl^ ...'feahoB!’ 
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ladian Forest Service outside Bombay and Burma — are now tlw 
only services the recruitment to which is still on an All>India 
basis. 

The last four of the services in the table above, and also iiie 
Roads and Buildings Branch of the Service of Engineers, 
operated in the transferred field in every province. So did the 
Forest Service in the two provinces of Bombay and Burma. The 
Lee Commission reconunended that the control of Ministers over 
some of these services should be made more complete by closing 
the recruitment for them on an All-India basis. The officers 
already in these services were free to remain, retaining thrar 
All-India status and privil^es, but recruits for these branches of 
administration would in future be appointed by provincial Govern- 
ments and would constitute Provincial Services. The services 
dealt with in this manner were the Education Service, the 
Agricultural Service, the Veterinary Service, and the Indian 
Service of Engineers <Eoads and Buildings Brandi). But the 
Lee Commission did not make the same recommendation as 
regards the Indian Medical Service, though it also fell witl^ 
the field transferred to Ministers. It is true that the CcunmisdoD 
recommended that in this department,. as in other transferred de- 
partments, the recruitment and eonisol of civil medical personnel 
generally should lie with &e provincial Government on its tra^ 
ferred side, Wt it recognised two impcH:tant considerations which 
differentiated the medical service from the others. These were i 
(a) the necessity for maintaining an adequate reserve of 
medical men for the emergency of war, and s ‘ 

:ib) the obligatiqh which on the Secrefe^' of State 
and the iShvernment of Ladlm to mainitMh a : supplj^ ^ 

: Buyt^to inedical men of quaS^aticms for i^e cafe 

of members of the .Enrbpean services and their fanfeieB. 

The Lee CdmmisBion accordingly recommended that, to provide 
ife these, ol^atio^s, ;ea<ffi;fe^ .the feovmcehshduid emj^ M ife 
dyil .tji , fefeiBmi:ih^ipiber :of„'bffi^r^ 

^|hh;Afeiiy.''jn feidia^, ''.”§h^.‘offio®fe}_ .dE.. 
'bourse,"' febbife '• their febmmi^i6tB'"feofe^;tife.;.CMfws,;;'j'a^ 

' ri^ts which aao ,mcofepaiiWe,;wh^^^ " boufer^-.’^ ■ by vMifehtfetf fe 

,.feb;fenfe;fe!W;fehbL-ihat wfed is used 'feindjal^.,.," • -.o' 
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ovemments. and no restriction was placed upon them as to tne 
■arce of their recruitment. Considerable delay took place m fram- 
e the machinery by which proTincial Governments exercise 
leir powers of recruiting and controlling these services, and 
scruitment has not proceeded verj far; but so far as it has 
me it points to rapid Indianisation. 

In regard to the Indianisation of services which were still to 
8 recruited by the Secretary of State, the Lee Commission 
sported as follows. For the Indian Civil Service, it recom- 
lended that 20 per cent, of the supenor posts should be filled 
y the appointment of provincial service officers to “ listed 
Mts ” {the phrase is explained in paragraph 290 above), and that 
irect recruits in the future should be Indian and European in 
qual numbers. On this basis, it calculated that by 1939 half 
if the service would be Indian and half European, allowing for 
hdians in listed posts. 

For the Indian Police Service, direct recruitment was to be 
n the proportion of five Europeans to three Indians ; allowmg 
for promotion from the provincial service to fill 20 per cent, of 
dl vacancies, this would produce, it was estimated, a personnel 
half Indian and half European by 1949. 

For the Indian Forest Service (in the provmces in which 
" Forests ” is resemd), the recruitment proposed was 76 per 
cent. Indian and 25 per cent. European ; and for the Irrigation 
Branch of the Indian Service of Engineers, the Commission 
recommended direct recruitment of Indians and Europeans in 
equal numbers, with a 20 per cent, reservation of appointments 
to be filled by promotion from the provincial service. 

PtqporUon of Xadiana in I.O.S., Ixrigatioa and Forest 

Services. 

297. We set out below the composition of these four services in 
1929, with estimates of the position as it will be in 1939. 

On the 1st January, 19^, there were in the Indian Civil 
Service, or holding Indian Civil Service posts, 894 Europeans 
and 867 Indians; for the Ist January, 1939, the estimate is 716 
Europeans and 648 Indians. 

For the Indian Police Service, the ontesponding figures are 
664 Europeans and 128 Indians on Ist January, 1929, and on 
Ist January, 1989, 484 Europeans and 261 Indians. 

In the Beserved* Branch df the Indian Service of Engineers, 
there were 255 Europeans and 240 Indians on 1st January, 1929, 
and on 1st January, 1989, there will be 229 Europeans and 
870 Indians. 

In the Forest Services, in the aaven provinces in witioh 
Fortats is staffi a rMerved subject, there were on 1st Jannat y, 

* Bsewved Braaeh oomprUss tho IiYlgStion Service mi a oertaia 
SMibtv of otitar qagiaeesni ia j^vinees where it m been found unpractioable 
U MflplWtta fma other dapartmaata of easdnearing. 
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1929, 134 Europeans and 76 Indians. Ten years later there 
will be 126 Europeans and 1T2 Indians. 

The estimates for 1939, it should be clearly understood, assume 
a oontinnance of recruitment as between Europeans and Indians 
m the proportions recommended by the Lee Commission. 

Another point which must always be borne in mind, if the 
total impression is to be ]ust, is that the abo\e figures refer <«ily 
to the sapenor services; there are, as we shall see, other 
grades with a far more numerous personnel which is practically 
entirely Indian 

Eflect ol Lee Commission’s Becommendatlons on Indian 
Educational Service. 

298. As an example of a service in the transferred field, we 
take the Indian Educational Service. Becruitment tor this All- 
India Service ended in 1924, in accordance with the Lee Com- 
mission’s recommendation, future recrmtment being left to pro- 
vincial Governments. The effect of this change upon the pro- 
gress of Lidianisation in the Education Service may be stated 
as follows. On the 1st January, 1920, when the Indian Educa- 
tional Service, mcluding the Women’s Brandb of the Service, 
was still being recruited by the Secretary* of State, it contained 
218 Europeans and 39 Indians. Side by side with these ofELcials, 
were the members of the Provincial Service at that date, who 
would be almost entirely Indians. As a result of the change of 
Eastern introduced in 1924, All-India recruitment, whether cl 
Europeans or of Indians, stopped, and, in substance, Europeans 
still in the service are <^cerB who entered it bef(»e that date, 
and their number is gradually fading out. On the 1st Janmucy, 
1929, there were 137 Europeans. On the 1st January, 1939, it 
is estimated that there will remain 55 Europeans, and in the 
course of another ten years, Europeans who joined the Indian 
Educational Service under the formar system of recruitment will 
have practioally disappeared. It is, of course, open to the 
provincial authozitiea to seek to recrait Europeans under the new 
system. To what extent they will endeavour or succeed in dmng 
so must neoessacily be a matter of ^cuktion. 

TcM Stmuptm Element in Services as a Whole. 

S^. These figures, it wiE be understood, cover only ^ 
jhigbiest hntfklwe of the adznizustmtiort--'^^ brsng^ which 
coicrespond with Ihe Administrsthpe C^ees.of tibe johme CSWI 
Service. But it is of some inteirest to gitre an kdioationi of 
the pix^poriaon in which Europeans form of the Indian 
services as a whole. 

In the depnetment known fts Geimral A^drninistiatkm, which 
oompocuM the of IDivisioiiae, the District 
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And their siiboiduates, there ore, in round figures, 630 Europeans 
out of a totui of 5,500, if the louer classes of subordinates are 
escluaed/ 

In tue Police Services as a whole, there are 600 European 
oibcera and nearly 600 Europe, m police sergeants, out of a 
total of approsimalely 1S7,000. 

In the civil medical departments, there are 200 Europesms in 
a total of nearly 6,000 fully or partly qualified medical men. 

In tlie Education Services, there are 200 Europeans out of a 
total of about 1,500 officers in the higher grades. The subordinate 
services (which also include men of higher education, maiuly 
graduates of Indian universities) add 11,000 more to the total. 

In the Eorest Services, there ore 2^ Europeans in a total of 
16, (MX) and in the Engmeering Department, 600 Europeans in a 
total of 7,500. 

As an example of a central service, we may take the State 
Badways. The higher staff conrasts of about 1,500 Europeans and 
700 Indians; the intermediate grades contain 2,000 Europeans 
out of 9,000. The total number of employees on these railways 
is over 800,000. 

A final illustration may be taken from the Judiciary. Erom 
the High Courts down to the lowest grade of judges, there are 280 
Europeans out S,5(K). 

Th^ figures show how small relatively are the numbers of 
Europeans in government employ. It will be realised, however, 
that they sure, broadly speaking, employed at the top. The totid 
number of members in the AU-In^a Services and the central 
services of equivalent standing is about 5,250 of whom about 8,500 
are Europeans. It must be remembered that, by adopting the 
higher rates of Indian recruitment introduced after the Lee Gom- 
misi^n, the j^reponderance of Europeans in these higher ranks is 
constantly being reduced and will disappear. 

British Becniitzaent in the Future. 

300. The Lee Commission dealt not only with questions of 
methods ci reomitment and Indianisation, but with the grievances 
of the Services themselves, and the External diJEficuhaes in the way 
of recruitment in England for All-India Services. Its proposals 
for the removal of service gmvances were generally accepted as 
adequate. Its recommendations about British recruitment were 
designed to remove apprehension as to the effect on on officer’s 
career of any oonstitu^nEd changes that might be made there- 
after. 

In 1924 when the Lee Commission reported, the concessbn of 
premature retirement extended only to All-India Service officers 
who had entered idie Service before 1920 ; and it was to cemtinue 
hi ioroe until t he action proposed to be taken on the Beport oi 

We Iiave been »Ue to gieertein the total atunber of lower 
Mbesifanatee, sooh ae village offiewra, in Britiah India. Bnt in tbe United 
TMediiiwe lluw wmbnat to about 28,600. 
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the Statutory Commission uas known. The position would 
then necessarily be reviewed. It had been held that those who 
entered after 1st January, 1920, must be assumed to have in- 
formed themselves of the nature of the constitutional change 
which had taken place, and its probable effect on ttieir work and 
prospects. The Lee Commission, however, recommended that 
any British offi^rs who were employed in the reserved field 
should be free to retire on a proportionate pension, if at any 
time the department in which thej were employed should be 
transferred to the control of Ministers responsible to the legis- 
latures. The option was to remain open for one year from the 
date of transfer to the control of Ministers. 

The improvement in the financial position of the Services and 
the safeguai-ds for a career recommended by the Lee Commission, 
combined with an improvement in the pohtieal position in India, 
had two results. The retirements on proportionate pension 
decreased rapidly, and many officers who had taken leave pre- 
paratory to such retirement returned to duty. The effect on 
recruitment was equally good. Becruitment for the Indian 
Civil Service is now in a more healthy condition ; and we ace 
informed that men of the right type are coming forward in ade- 
quate numbers. We understand that Police recruitment also is 
in a good state. But recruits are difficult to obtain for the 
Irrigation Branch of the Indian Service of Engineers. There 
has been little remiitment required for some years in the Indian 
Forest Service, and it is hardly possible to estimate whether 
candidates could be readily found in considerable numbers. 

IndlaiB Civil Service (see paxas. 80&-S22). 

SOI. The technical account which we have given of the 
organisation of the Services is necessary {or the understanding 
of certaia ooimected constitutional questions. That constitu- 
tional questions should arise oat of the mrganisation of a dvil 
service will seem strange to anyone familiar with the British 
CMl Service alone; it is important, therefore, to bring out the 
contrast. We must attempt to indicate the very important role 
which the Indian Services fill in the government of ^ country. 
We do not propose to deal with the work of all of them, ill 
that we aim at is to show, in the case of one or two departments, 
the scale and difficulty of the problems they have to deal with, 
and the immense importance of their contribution to the welfare 

the peoples of India. 

Ho aooopnt of tlM Services could be adequate, which did not 
deal with the work the Indian 6er^. Tts psdxua^ is 
jttstififid not only the zasge and importance cl its activities, 
but by the distinguished and devoted public service rendered tqr 
both it» Indian and its British m«nb^ wSo now, as fomer^, 
sustain ite great reputation. But it is best dealt with ia the 
diapter which foSows, where we describe the machine of 
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govenunent in operation both in the districts and in, the 
secretariats. Here, therefore, we select some other branches as 
illustrations. 

The Irrigatioa Department. 

302. We tahe, as our first example, the work of the Irrigation 
Department. Its purpose is to bring the resouioes of engineering 
science to bear on adverse natural conditions which either leave 
immense tracts of India barren desert, while in other regions 
water is running to waste, or concentrate rainfall within 
a limited season, which by storage can be made available for 
times of drought. Lord Gurzon’s Government appointed a com- 
mission of experts to make a comprehensive survey of the best 
sources to be tapped and. the ^uched areas to be supplied. The 
enquiry occupied nearly two years of intensive investigatiqn, and 
the adoption of its nesidting recommendations was found to 
inydve a of construction which would take at least 

l20 years to, carry out and which s?as calculated to , call for a 
eapital expenditure of J630 millions. ;In ^me ar^, of course, 
.^portant irrigatiou ^emes had already- been;:' instituted or 
carried but, but the pixgress made in the . last generation is 
astonishing. In 1926, 28 million acres, or nearly 13 per cent, of 
total cuitivaied ar^ of British India, was irrigated by 
goyettunent works. How pmjecis under construction will add 
10' mill^ ak^v psi^t of them in Indiaa States, to the totaL 
Hi every pcbrihoe jirf ^ is exposed to want of water, 

great' wm^ have. bOen undertaken, ;sudb, as, the; "Sarda- Canal 
: system in the. tlniti^ Fro^t^koces (4,000 niiles .of m^ Channels 
and distributaries,.lncrea8ing by 60 p^ cent, the irrigated sices, of 
the province), the Canvery amservoir project in Madras, the 
Bakkur Barrage in Sind (the largest work of its kind in, tlie 
, wterld) a network of immense opxistroctioas in the ”Fu^^ 

. .dbe;,iakt :;a^ gres^st of them the Sutlej Vfdtey "work^. 
■.wheadomplets, will Smgaite over 6 mpliori ^ iHunjifc), 
mrer 10 millkm acres are already artificially irrigated. 
It is, as its name implies, a country of rivers, but me riyers are 
fmm the snows of the. Himalayas, apd muck Of thq- inters' 
^|e«n3^.|eo^ Would mifsimitfdl. pla|p: .vtith' 

■' m€^- ;of - S inched rhaa/ 
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The foilowii^ extract will make cleat the technical difficulty of 
such work : — 

“ ... South-west of Lahore lay the desert of Montgomeiy, 

bat the only tiTor from which it could be irrigated, the Bavi, had 
already been tapped for Lahore and Amritsar. On the other hand, 
200 miles further north, there was still plenty of water in ttie Jhelum, 
Gould it be brought to Montgomery with the Chenab and the Bavi 
in between f This was the problem that the great canal engineer, 
Sir John Benton, set himself to solve, and this is the way he did 
it. Three canals were made. The first (the "Upper Jhelum) took 
the spare water of the Jhelum and poured it into the Chenab, 
irrigating 360,000 acres on its way. Chenab and Ravi were then 
linked together by a second canal (the Upper Chenab), which inir 
gated another 660,000 acres in Gujranwala and Sheikbupura. Finally, 
the water that remained was carried across the Ravi by a level 
crossing — a barrage, 660 yards long, was finng across the river — 
and the third canal, the Lower Bari Doab, took it another 134 miles 
through Montgomery into the heart of Multan. The Lower Bari 
Doab Canal Colony, the third of the great colonies, is the result.”* 


Tke skill of the engineers who planned and carried out these 
irrigation schemes would be wasted without an adequate ^tem 
of ffistribution. The water is carried by an intricate network pi 
canals and smaller distributing, channels, to the .fields oi 
the cultivators, and the maintenance of the channels and tht 
just distributiDn of the supply among , the cultivators is of greai 
importance. Failure to repair the distributaries or to clear then 
of silt ine"vitably means an inadequate supply on the fringe d 
the network. It may make all the dffierence between, a gooc 
crop and a bare subsistence for the cultivator and in the end mus 
sffldously affect the return to Gpyerhmraat for iiie vei^ 
capital. esiieiiditure, inc3a3ied iqp,,'j^^^ The, hcwilffi of 

• I)d|ri^s^n;.^5iWice'','^i!^ capials'j"a^.;'.'«Qfcrid^ 

chaniiels Is, ■ffierefbte, ■.engageq.ohiyf'^h of very ncqprteice 
Unjuai dr illn^ inay Ipad to fierce ra^tihg betwi^ 

neighbour, and water in a thimty.lahd is a.terribte'teinptatiqn 


■j; . . . in* 

>' i»tebte'dn^;df poj^ 

//..'lati^ .is pjte.df'thd 'iiSbst ieriddS/^o^orute^p^^W 


d - .’i .,'"'Bkd'hajiwWr-to“cdstete8^-dd^ bd: cer^^ 
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poUcj is to entangle the debtor to au estert that will leave him 
v.'1ii”just enou,ii ox the pioJaot of his labour for the bare sub- 
si'st Lee 01 itself and Us, ftmily The misery entailed in 
jiirb a ‘•jbtera lo aliaooi e«] nulled bj its economic wastelulness 

Irte cltonl oi the omI is in Iioated 03 the following figuies 
compiled for the Punjab a iev^ 3 eafs ago.* It is, as we have 
ilready observed, a countr} 01 pea'-ant propnetois, and the 
Bfonomio progress of the province m the last BO years has been 
tory mariied, and liib extended to the vvhoie |»opulation. Never- 
theless, only 17 per cent, ot the peasant proprietors w'ere free 
from debt. The average debt was more than three years’ net 
incjome of the debtor. The total rural indebtedness of India is 
sstimated at £400 millions, most of whidi is probablj quite 
anproductive. 

“ The problem of debt is almost wholly the problem ot how to 
naintaiu the peasant proprietor upon his land in freedom and 
comfort, "t Its solution is the aim of the Co-opeiative Depart- 
oients in the different provinces. Their staffs are small, for the 
pohey is essentiallj to help people to help themselves by associat- 
ing in small groups for co-operative purposes. The most im- 
portant of these is the provision of cheaper credit. But the 
object IS not merely to substitute a moderate and reasonable 
creditor for the moneylender. The basis of the work ot the 
department is that loans should be made for approved purposes 
only, e.g., for land or stock improvements; and that the local 
knowledge, the public opinion, and the common interest of 
small groups should be brought to bear to secure that loans 
are taken for approved purposes only and are repaid punctually. 
We have ourselves met groups of oo-opciators in the Punjab 
and their prosperity, cheerfulness and independence were 
strikmg testimony to the work of the Co-operative Department. 
There were in India in 1926 nearly 90,000 co-operative societiest 
with a working capital of nearly £S0 rmlUons and a member- 
ship three and a half millions. 

The economic value of such a movement, in conditions such as 
we have described above, can hardly be over-estimated. But its 
educative value, not only in thrift and foresight, but above all, 
in the advantages of common endeavour on a basis that cuts 
Sicioss class and social distinctions, must be almost as great. 
It is an education in affairs quite as valuable for the exerdse of 
political rights aa the education of the schools. 

The Task of the Police. 

304. Police Department has a very different role from the 
two which we have just considered. It is the target of much 
political attack in its work to secure the e^ential Gonditiems for 
the enjoyment of all the advantages of citizenship, but if the 

• SavEng, “ 'fim PooM Peasamt’*, Oh. I. f ibid. p. 4. 

I Nob a}} of bhom are eredib” societies; the oo^tparative movement 
embmes ottmr aotitsiMas. 


« 
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question anses of lemovinj a police station, the outcry vchich 
immediately follows prutes that the value of polite protection is 
recognised. The Indiaai peasant i& normally law abiding, but he 
is capable under excitement, and in particular under religious 
excitemeut, of senuus violence. Small ^tore is then set on life 
aud limb. Eten peaceful Madiaa i\ot& uiil beat each other 
savagely over disputes about water ii<,iits. Moreover, there are 
whole commumties which are cainiinal by ca^ste — ^theft is their 
recognised and only means ol snbsistenee horn birth to death. 
Even more dangerous, there are in some parts of ludia con- 
siderable elements in the population, which on the relaxation of 
pohce control, or any suspicion of it, tom to organised and 
violent crime on a wide scale The interval which separates 
order from anarchy m India is narrow, as the non-cooperation 
movement showed. 

The task of the pohce is made more dithcult by the primitive 
state of communications in rural India. The area controlled 
by a police station aveiages 100 square miles and may be much 
larger. The area per policeman is five times as great, and 
the population twice as great, as in England. The number 
of supenoi officers is relatively small. Eor the whole 
of the Governors’ provinces and a tot^ force about 187,000 
men, there are, roughly, 1,000 officers, taking together the 
Indian Police Service and the higher grades of the Provincial 
Police Service. The absence of an active public opinion in 
relation to crime and of that readiness to assist the po'lice in 
emergencies,* which is taken as a matter of co'orse in England, 
adds very seriously to the difficulty of the work. 

It will be natural to ask how such a force as this, recruited 
from various communities and often oj^rating in times of 
tension, is affected in its duties by religious divisions. We 
have been assured that the record of the force in this r^pect is 
extremely good. A distinguished officer, who was in dbarge ci 
an area notorious for the frequency and violence of its com- 
munal nots, told us that the Muhammadan constables in his 
force could be trusted to escort a Hindu procession playing music 
before mosques, and the Bra h min constables to perform the 
same service for a Muhammadan procession leading cows to 
slaughter. We put on record this very remarkable evidence of 
the loyalty and discipline of the rank and file. It seems to 
us to do no less credit to the fine leadership and strict justice of 
the controlling officers of the service. 

The Xtenble Bol« at the Medteal Sbrvhm* 

305. The whole system of medical adininisbrarion in India 
has been built up by the Indian Medical Service. It is primarily 
a military service, and all its officers are required to serve for 
some years as medi<»d offiocffs the Indian Army. But a certain 


* There are xare but^Btrikiaa, exoeptioiu to this genera] statement. 
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number are allowed to transfer to service under the civil 
administration, where their normal appointment is that of civil 
surgeon of a district. The civil surgeon is the medical repre- 
sentative of the provincial Government in his district. As long 
as the diairs of the District Board and of other self-governing 
bodies were occupied by the District Officer, the civil surgeon, 
working in close co-operation with him, could insure that meas- 
ures which he thought necessary for the public health of the 
district would be carried out. But the new policy in relation to 
local self-government (which will be described in Chapter 4 of 
this Part of our Eeport) limited the effective powers of the civil 
surgeon for medical administration. Much of it is now the 
charge of local self-governing bodies under non-official chair- 
men, and the civil surgeon can now only offer advice where 
formerly, with the assistance of the Distriot Officer, he had 
issned orders. He sMU remains, however, the medical repre- 
sent^ve of the provincial Government in the district in relar- 
to Any matlw , over which it retains direct control. In 
particular, he is in chaj^e of the district hospital at the head- 
'.quarters of the district. ^ 

’ . As a resnlt .of the Dee Comnnssion’s. recommendations, the 
number of Indian Medical Service officers employed under pm- 
.viridal Ckwemments is now limited.to those required to supply a 
: medical reswrve for the-Indian Army in wm and to provide treat- 
Cment ^ European medical men fmr the European membOTs of the 
;B6ryice8 And their ^ f Ihe medical staff o£ the provinces, 

mia how provided by prpvinciri medicri 


, It seems clear ’that the Indian iM^edical Service , does not at 
pre^nt offer the same attractions as formerly to the medical 
i^of^iskm, and recruitment has suffered. This may he a passing 
phase:^ther milita^ medical services, such as the Eoyal . Army \ 
Medioh: Odrps,. are ho betto, offr— but a frilure in recrUitplent 
the .luffito Medici be A vhry ’^rioW mattar 

Indian The mrihtenahce of the European hleihriit in other 
services is dependent upon the Government's ability to provide 
, ^(oahhed European doctors for the treaiihent of officers ai^ their 
fahiilms. . A failure of supply would have other cohs^hfibcw^v 
;'The,'achbyement8:.of%e Indian 'Me^al'.S,iAn^'*is' ^ 
;meffi^e;.hisv4-' beien:;riSEhhil:iihfe^^-''i^^ 

m 
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But the Indian Medical Service could ill be spared for still 
another reason. Nothing impressed us more in the course of 
our journeys through India than the need, in all but the best 
hospitals, for the raising of the standards of medical treatment, 
and especially in such matters as equipment and nursing. We 
gladly recognise the enthusiasm of Indian public men for the 
improvement oi medical facilities. But enthusiasm without 
adequate standards has its dangers; and the loss of contact with 
the standards and progress of Western medicine, which would be 
entailed by a failure of recruitment for the Indian Medical 
Service, would, we are convinced, be disastrous for the future of 
the public health of India. 


Forest Administration. 


306. Something must be said of the work of the Forest Service. 
In some provinces, the forests yield an important revenue to 
Government; in Burma it is nearly ^ per cent, of the total 
provincml revenues. But apart from this they constitute a 
valuable economic asset to the ocanmunity.! ' It is an asset whioh 
could easily be frittered away and the pressure for a sbrnTt- 
sighted ^ploitation of forest resources m strong. If the 
use is to be made oi th^, long views must be taken. li m 
not enough that Government should have a l^ht' policy in the 
matter ; expert knowledge, professional enthusiasm and firm- 
ness in admitiisteation are essential in the <x}ntiol]ing staff. From 
the nature of the work, defects in forest administration may not 
show their full effects for many years. TEe maintenance of the 
preset standards of afitaihistration is, therefore, of great im- , 
:;;pprttoce. . ^e heads of iForest Bepairtoents m -.their evidence 
staessM n^ ipr tim maintenance ^ the Bump^ element. 

' • in the. Sendee and We’ were the more : impressed hf ^eir view . 

, because the life of a fcoest oflScer, which has many attracticms 
- , fdr young EngEshmep, makes less appeal to the educated Indian 
' : :then. A career in any other service., 




■We'have’dealt’witii a’feW 'depsu^entW'^oii!g‘’fi^^ 
i ‘-' because wp negaxd as more iemati^le liiatt btheta» . biW ; 
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they know — all these have made civil admitiistration in India 
depend on the man, rather than on the machine. And so long 
as the officer had the confidence of his chiefs, he was left a very 
wide discretion. 

The success of the work of the higher services and the dis-- 
tingaished reputation they have always borne are in no small 
measure due to this freedom of action. The coming of the 
Eeforms and the growth of a public opinion, or a press opinion, 
which is highly critical, have necessarily involved more control 
from headquarters. But centralised direction of skilled officials, 
devoted to their work and trusted by their district, can go too 
far. The great mass of the people desire personal role, and we 
believe that for many years to come there can be no adequate 
substitute for it. The tradition of India is that the man with s 
grievance and the man who diecides how the grievance is dealt 
with should meet face to face. Personal rule does not mean 
the autocracy of the Services ; but it does mean that, within the 
range set by its general policy. Government entrusts to its 
responsible officials in the d^ricts a wide discretion,, and sup- 
ports them in the exercise of it gainst unreasonable criticism. It 
; is only by the maintenance of such relations as these hetw^n 
Government and its servants that the best sort of administra- 
tion Can be provided for the wide areas of British India. 
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CHAPTEB 2.— !EHE DISTRICTS AIJD THE 
SECRETARIATS. 


The District as the Unit of Govenunest. 


308. Apart from exceptional areas such as the Presides 
towns, every inch of soil in British India forms part of 
“ District,” and at the head of every District there is an offic( 
— ^known in some provinces as the Collector and in others i 
f the Deputy Commissioner — who is in the eyes of most of i 
inhabitants ” the Government,” The system has some roo 
in the past. Akbar, for instance, sub-divided all Bengal in 
sarkars. But until the establishment of British rule, thei 
never existed the settled administration, discipline and stroi 
• supervision which are essential if single officials are to be place 
in charge of areas as large as Indian districts and allowed tl 
degree of independence which has been given to the Distri 
Officer, within the limits imposed by law and precedent. Tl 
^ope of his functions has varied from time to time. Tl 
conception of his office, as it became established in Bengal aft 
many experiments, and as it was extended throughout Britij 
India, is expressed in tiie following quotation It is tl 
lieutenaht-Govemor’s wish,” wrote Sir George Campbell, tl 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, in 1873, “ to render tiae heat 
of districts no longer the ffirudges of many departments ar 
. masters of none, but in fact the general controlling authorii 

V ov^ all departments in each district.. ... he ha«, ther^or 

, '. striven to make the , Magistratie-Oaliecton of .a. great -Beng 
, ffistriot* feneia% ocmigrisi»g:ii®Qe;]tod.n hi^ tp:^^ 

' ' mffions<}f.inliabihEbnt^,!#e i^ o^htivedj^ Imd 
' • of the; tract of 'ooiant^ ooinmifctei to hiih, and supreme ow 
' ‘ ' everyone and everything eesoept the prooeedi^s of the Com 
’.y . • .-of' Ip^e.” ■ ' ,r,- '‘v'../,': ' 



■ 0 '.' . ■, ; /from. a^nt'fqoar'tO ten;'^;''ih&^.fdhnEL!i^e' Dis|ritefc'- , 
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peasant is diffident and would often endure injustice or hwd- 
ship until desperation drove him to extreme measures. 
Accessibility to all and constant visiting of all parts of a terri- 
torial charge are the methods by which abuses or economic hard- 
ships may be detected and their consequences forestalled. The 
integrity, common sense and knowledge of the senior Indian 
subordinate, of whom the mamlatdar is representative, are 
essential elements in an administrative system in which higher 
oonfacol is light, jurisdictions wide and the personnel of the 
superior grades very small. He has his parallel in all services, 
Bu<ffi as the inspector of excise, the inspector of police and, we 
may add, the subadar of an Indian regiment: The numbers of the 
All-India and provincial services are so small, and the territories 
for which they are responsible are so large, that much depends' 
on the existence of a reliable subordinate agency, and it> is. one 
of the achievemenis of British rule that this has been 
create^. It mi^t bu remembered that the so-called subordinate 
is uenaiiy seps^ted from his immediate superior by long dis- 
tances and acts frim, day to 'day pii Ms own, responsibility., To 
the evolntion ;of the higher Inffish sabordinate the fea^^ 
pcganisation' and example which. Btiti^ officials have given .have 
laigety contributed, but these would have been wasted had there 
not i^ry where eMsted human material endowed with capacity, 
and a, ^rong sense ci loyalty, often fortided by long traffitions 
of pubhe service. 


, ’.t BivMonM Oomadratono^^ 

810., We &rst conridM; the relation of the Bistrict Officer 
to the provincial administration as a whole, and afterwards the 
, position he occujaes in Ms own District. In all provinces except 
; ICadps there ap Commi^ionerB in charge of gron^ of some four , , 
.. : to ..eight Bistricts. called " Divisions.” Since Divisions are so . . 
laa:^, it ..Will readily be undetistood that the rerident of a District, ' 

. in dealing with A Collator, is scaiuMy aware that the ^ 

, is bound by close obedience to a superior officer. The Oom- 
. . missioners are, indeed, not purely supervisoiry . They have spedfic 
statutory powers of their own, and in sonm, provinces exeiei^ ,' 

; airhost , dMsct oontipl ; over , oertmn ‘ l^^chdi; df;.,,district Iworfe, 

W^drlawlve. the pthtmcial ^y^ruments notfoniy- 
exp^-advicse, hwilt-tlia.'hd^BMiy'.hfi.diili^ 
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the Districts due to emergency changes and other causes — a 
feature which has increased since the Eeforms — ^may result in 
there being at a particular juncture no very experienced officer in 
a group of Districts. Hence the importance of having available 
the help and advice of the Commissioner. 


Boards of Bevenue. 

311. Between the Commissioner and the provincial Govern- 
ment in all provinces except Bombay there is a Board of Eevehue, 
or its equivalent, a Einancial Commissioner. “ In their admini- 
strative capacity,” said the Montagu-Chelmsford Eeport, “ these 
constitute the diief revenue authority of the province, and 
relieve the provincial Government of much detailed work which 
would otherwise come to it.”* But a change is here taking 
place. The approach to responsible government has naturally 
led to the transfer to the provindal Governments of some 
the independent powers with whi(ffi Boards of Eevenue were 
endowed; Those, of the United Provinces Board, for instance, 
were, by an Act of 1922, reduced, to the, contrcd of the ,gettteT 
ment d land revenue, and the ; administration Of moj^ .of .tlhe 
government estates;, the^ functions ..iix; respect of ah.dth^' 
branches of kmd revende administratis, inclu^g control of the 
subordinate revenue servicek, :were trantf erred to the pr^ 
Government.' , 

The 

812. So large a part' of Gov^iuent , business, including 
normally all communicafipn wii^ the general public, is done in' 
Thdi^ in by the. disteii^' and deptpDo^tol officers, 

,w3bot je». 4^ -withm that the ‘Secije-^ 

.taaiat of a '^viniaat GoVea^ usually enough to be 
located in a timgle buildingi Here all the Meinbeirs and Mnisters 
have thrar offices. The arrangenient makes for a fat simple 
' method of inter-communication between the branches of the- 


' adxnjmietra^it'e'rhhit^ ''sep^ate-tfroixt whi^yrei^p^hea/ 

;it8'.ap^» ’dsusffiy ,''ih' a .single Jt^i^er'-hfee 'the 
Jifcffice, or sihe" EorestB,.<^tide itihe secre- 

i^to^ethi^;-- ''^U!eh={a;-head;<i^-a;'depa^^ W&-,StBd^,-he: 

. with' 'a'idhglh'|^d^t|ry’'to 

* 
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Director of Public Instruction is also Education Secretary. But 
this is not usual. The secretariat is, for the convenience of 
its own internal working, also subdivided into departments, and 
in charge of one or more of these departments is a Secretary to 
Government whose position is analogous, in relation to the 
Member or Minister, to that of the permanent Under-Secretary 
of a British department. He receives communications principally 
from the heads of the administrative departments. From this 
general description of a Secretary’s functions, the Finance 
Secretary and the Legal Secretary must be differentiated. They 
deal with no administrative departments, but are concerned 
with the internal workii^ of the Government. The number of 
secretmat departments is considerably greater than the number 
of Secretaries. But the method of organisation is not as a rule 
for a M«nber or Minister to have charge of a self-contained 
secretariat department or group of departments, presided over 
by one or more Secretaries. -The existence of dyarchy would in 
itself make such an arrangement impossiUe. For example, 
Educatibn in, a province, while mainly ^ transferred,’’ is also 
partly “ reserved,” but a single Secretary has charge of both 
branches, and is thus necessarily under the orders bo& of a 
Minister and of a Member. He often has charge of oSher 
secretariat branches as well. ' Co-operation and Agriculture 
are, in the secretariat organisation of some provinces, 
lin^d with revenue administration, and fall within the 
province' the Eevenue Secretary, who. is, there- 
fore, also isabordinate both to a Member and a Minister. 
The div^encies, in the . portfolios . of Members and. 
Ministers on the one hand, and of Secretaries to Govenunent 
on the other, are not due merely to the existence of dyarchy. 
The condderationB which determine the grouping of secretariat 
departments under Secretmes, and the consideiatiQns .which 
determine the oonstitutiori of Members’ or Min^tem’ .porifq^ 
are not the same ; hnt the secret, ariai being, a sini^ anlt,'' thiis 
arrangenmnt does , not result in in«»nvmiience,. ’ ; . 


918. At Delhi and Simla, on the other hand, the Goyemoaf- 
(3enerri has charge of the combined and 

Dc^erim^t, one. MernbiNr of his Cd^cii. hw ; db$%e ; of. tv^ 
o^er doii^rnetats ■ wd ;iC'^ 

:EemarBingv'8^v:lifehab€^\;<jd.',hiS;\Ck>n^ 
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Gk>verDor-<]^eDeial and by the piDvincial Members and Ministers 
in consultation with the Governors. It is usual for the Governor- 
General, as also for a provincial Governor, to give interviews 
not only to the Members of his Cabinet, but to the Secretaries 
of the departments at least once a week. 


The Provinces as Agents of the Centre. 

314. The provincial Governments, and a nxunber of officers 
servmg under them, are not exclusively engaged with the 
administration of provincial subjects. Though the business of 
government is now divided by the Statute into two independent 
categories, central and provincial, the instrument which con- 
duct this business has only been divided into central and pro-, 
vincial agencies when the division offered definite advantages. 
Thus, a Central Board of Eevenue has been established, since 
the Beforms, to administer the sources of central revenue, 
such as income tax, custmns duties and salt. But the 
administration of many central subjects can . be more con- 
veniently transacted in ccsmbination with the administration of ^ 
provincial subjects by officers serving under the provinces, who 
thus devote either the whole, or more usually part, of thdr 
timft to oeirtral subjects. Among central subjects administered 
in this way fay the agency of provincial Governments under the 
direoMon, and (if the hnsiness involved is at all considerable) 
at the cost of the Central Government, we may give as ex- 
amples archaeology, cantonments, ecde^tical matters, pass- 
ports, arms, explosives, emigration and immigration. BelatLons 
with su^ States as haye oot bWh t£^en. under the direct control 
bf G<weimcar-(^ ai» oondnptefi,; by . the 

Gbvernp^ ihi Cbuaoil of the j^vipciM in, which thesb/States aro 
dtuated.; In scmie mstaiaces, Central .(government is respon- ^ 
sijlrle for duties which can be more conveniently discharged ae ; 
y they were part of the' respt*si]i>ili^®8 Ministers for trajas- 
'ffitted; j^b|ectoi tl^'Mtoid can, in audi;.^seti ^t.bnly;' 

ra" If ' T 
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the numbers of All-India officers, the e 
activities, and the new quaJifications d< 
of officials with the legislatures — ^have 
less ready to part with capable Secreta 
method of administration through the 
ns as firmly established as it has ever b< 
with the Central Government or at the 
in the system of Indian administration, 
provinces or districts as recent and int 
districts and provinces is invaluable i 
secretariats. Circulation between them 
of the whole. 


The I^striet Offlt 


•'ili 


316. Iffie portion of "the CoUectors ; 
reviewed fron two aspects ; the part 
to play in the administration of their ! 
they occupy in the eyes df the people 
early days, the administration i 

ducted, M nnder the %stetti8 which ] 
oi^nisatipn contioUihg all government 
coganisation which the Bevenne Depa 
<Mcp now repiBsents. Nowadays, ead 
ffistrict heads ;<rf departments, each of 
proviniaal deparfemental ; chidf— the Insf 
» car Jams,, the Suigecm General, the CIhi< 
-or iQhief Bpgme^-rfor ccmtrol. i 
pum routine, the '^lliBotor must be a 
activity in aU these, departments, beci 
some point upon toe opwation of the pri 
in the District. The wide range of a C 
> nojted’ fay , every writer ' on >. Indian adi 
desc^ed in the Joint Bepoart.irr - ‘ 

^‘ The district officer hee a dm 
he is h^ of toe revenue oaganis 
he exeroses general supervision ove 
in particular, directs toe police wm 
, . is. no permanent rsvenap settimn^ 
. \ih., toriito . ;th^|h;^.-'i5^ 
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adiniidstration staff . , . Several other specialised 

services exist with staffs of their own . . . but in 

varying degrees the district officer influences the poli<^ in 
all these matters, and he is always there in the background 
to lend his support, or, if need be, to mediate between a 
specialised service and the people."* 


District Superintendent of Police. 

317. The relation between the District Officer, in his capacity 
as District Magistrate, and the District Superintendent of Police 
needs to be defined in somewhat greater detail. The District 
Magistrate, as chief executive authority in the District, is 
primarily responsible for the maintenance of law and order and 
the criminal administration of the District, and for this purpose 
the police force is under his control and direction. The District 
Superintendent of Police is the District Magistrate’s assistant for 
police purposes, and it is his duty to keep the latter fully in- 
formed, hoth by personal confidence and by spedal reports, of all 
. mattes of importance concerning the peace oi the District and 
the state ci crime. On the other hand, the District Superin- 
tendent of Police is the head of the district police force. He 
is responsible for all matters relating to its internal economy 
and management, for, the maintenance of its discipline, and the 
punctual and r^ular performance of ril its preventive and 
executive duties. In effect, therefore, the two officers work 
together. For example, the District Magistrate would consult 
, Srith the District Superintendent of Police before issuing, a 
notice that a procesrikm, ni;ust go by a jwarricalar route, 

. 318. Thie ' isrocess of ^edalisaliion tmd diffetentiaitioa of ; 
govermhent WfMk, wHoh, as we have seen, haS long been in ,,, 
: hals proceeded at a grimier, pa^ since the li^brms * 

;■ duty a.s,lhe;S^B«^<[;' 

• ^ jBiev^hble pf-tn’6i:me;'teji^ te<?bi:^s -tb 
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the innumer.’ble matters which may require the orders 
ante, advi'’e or interference of G-ovemment, it is to the 
Oificei that the non-oflicial president or member of a loc 
the CommiSfcioner or Minister, as well as the ordinary 
will naturally look. 

The establishment of dyarchj has not meant that 
Officers are exclusively concerned with one side of p 
administration ; in the oidinaiy case, a District Officer 1 
to do both for Members and for Ministers. He may i 
that his work brings him more into contact with Minist 
with Members. One effect of the Eeforms has been 
officials in the Districts spend much more time than I 
supplying materials from which answers are given in 
vincial legislatures. 

As fast as old responsibilities are lessened, new laws i 
extensions of Government action place fre^ duties u 
District Officer, Almost every piece of social or economK 
tion, whether provincial or central, even if it does not 
in as the deci^g autboniy, relies upon his assistance 
less defined way. His special authority arises, as befo 
the combination in one person of the chief a^inistra 
magisterial authority of the District. The question 1 
raised whether the same individual ought to exercise both 
strative and judicial powers, and some considerations be 
this point may be added here. 

Executive and Judicial Powers. 

8l& The abstract proposition that there ought to be 
fusion between the function of the Prosecutor and the 
of the Judge is not disputed by anybody, and in the si 
the abstract proposition that a man who is trying a 
should try him in a purely judicial spirit, and not be ir 
by anxiety as to promotion or prospects, is equally self 
But the practical difficulties of meeting all the objeei 
considerable. It is pointed out that there is a side of mi 
work which must be regarded as preventive rather than ; 
and that it is of great importance especially in a counti 
crime is unfortunately so rife, and where breaches of t! 
of the most serious character may arise at the shortes 
that the head of the district administration should be su 
armed to be able to deal effectively with the danger of ' 
and outbreak. The practioe is that the Diskict Ms 
when he anticipates trouble in a particular town or ai 
on a sufficient number of Subordinate Magistrates, w 
selects because of his knowledge of their attainments and 
of diaraeter, to concentrate at the point of danger not 
the purpose, if need be, of directing an unlawful asst 
disperse, but fiat the actual busineBs of managing th 
and limiting the risk of colHeion. The contention of th 
ritim is that fear this purpose it is very desirable that the 
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Magistrate should know his men. No doubt it is difficuJ 
to draw a precise hne between whaf is preventive justic 
and what is purely judicial work, but the case is manifestly 
much stronger one for change, if a practical solution can b 
found, when one considers the purely judicial function of tryin 
an accused upon a charge of crime or of hearmg a criminal appea 

In the great centres of population hko Calcutta and Bombay 
revenue and magisterial powers are not combined in the sam 
hands, and generally as the tow’us glow the natural increase c 
work results in an increase of ofl&cials and a suh-dmsion c 
duties. But to the simple villager a multiplicity of local official 
does not commend itself. 

Local Influence of District Officer. 

820 . It IS difficult to convey to an Enghsh reader how gre^ 
IS the prestige ot the Collector of a Distnct among the inhab 
tants whom he serves. To most of them, as we have saic 
he is the embodiment of Government. The authority which I 
denves from his statutory powers is augmented by the constai 
exercise of advice and direction in matters where he is expects 
to give a lead. He wields large powers of patronage; he ; 
responsible for making a vast number of minor appointment! 
for mstance, of village headmen and accountants, of revent 
officials and office clerks. His recommendations for honorai 
magistrateships and nominated membership of all local sel 
governing bodies are ordmarily accepted. He can grant sea 
at ceremonial functions such as “ durbars ” (much prized i 
social distinctions), and the coveted Indian titles and honour 
and other rewards, are usually conferred at his suggestion. Tl 
preservation of this influence is of the utmost concern to tl 
Administration. Many everyday matters which might invob 
merely tedious disputes, or even civil action, quickly reach coi 
elusive settlement when brought before the Collector. The san 
influence becomes of manifest public advantage when ma 
serious oonffict threatens. It is not by his success in puttir 
down communal riots that a Collector is judged so much as I 
his success in preventing their occurrence. We have alreac 
pointed out in another connection how greatly the influence ar 
authority of a British official are increased in times of common 
stress by the circumstance that he wields his j^wers as a neutr 
between contesting forces, but, whether British or Indian, tl 
Collector htm to call into pl^, in times of crisis, all his infloen> 
through many ehannek. He threatens, he warns, he xeam. 
strates with eveayone who can Stem the rising tffin of impendii 
strife. It is not by virtue of his powers as District Magistra 
alone that he can succeed : it is only because, as Collector, I 
has numerous sources of influence that can be brought to be 
in the right quarter. If his range of influence were teas varie 
he would find it more diffimilt to prevent trouble. 
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The Efiect of the Eeforms on the Services. 

b21 Vvhat has been the effect of the Reforms n 
meLibers ox the supenor ser\ices^ The Montagu-Ch< 
Rpport anticipated that the changes vvhich it recommend? 
conbideiabh affect the hves and functions both of the 
TV ho woibed m the secretanats and of those who wen 
Distncts. The authors of the Report looked forward to 
vlien general administration and control would figi 
prommently among official duties than the giving of t 
and expert advice, and the achievement ol results 
secondary to the duty of helpmg Indians to manage tit 
affairs.* 

The anticipation that officials would under the Reformi 
pass from being admimstrators into the position of 
has only been very partially fulfilled. It is true that, e 
one province, OoUeotors are not as a rule chairmen 
bodies. On &e transferred side of administration, t 
tnct Officer has much less opportunity of influencing pol 
before. But whatever change may be taking place mt 
about slowly. Indeed, in judging the success of the I 
it must always be remembered that the results at pret 
closed are due in no small measure to the oontinmng i 
and assistance of officers who have gained their experien 
the previous ^stem ; to this extent, the machine of gov 
has moved under its earlier momentum. Moreover, t 
special circumstances which have tended to preserve the t 
of those who represent the previous administration ani 
on their shoulders great administrative responsibility, 
the War, the numbers of the AU-India Services were fo 
seriously reduced and Indians from the Provincial Servi 
promoted to hold junior district posts. This fax 
would have thrown a heavy administrative bur 
the remaining All-India officers. But apart fro' 
the circumstances of the last ten years have called i 
their energies m the discharge of the primary duties of 
ment. A constant watch has had to be maantairu 
extremist movements which have tended to assume a mt 
lutionaiy form and, in certain areas, to affect the mas 
population; communal disorders have been far more 
and widespread than ever before ; and long continued 
stringency has involved unremitting attention to the d 
adnunistration. 

In the result, the Services in general have been far tx 
engaged in attending to the machine of government to 
a detached role. It is a continuance and enhancement 
{neviouB exertions rather than a substitutixm of advice t 
suliation for action and decision that have been demandi 


* MfO Majfort, paras. 9SS<S27. 
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K«forms have increased the oppoitumties foi contact and co- 
operation between ofQcials and uon-officule, and though indi- 
vidual non-officials who have undertaken pub he dutie-. may have 
sought to emphasize their independeucu of otfacial control, iaan> 
have shown a greater deierence to official advice than theii 
position actually imposed upon them. Another result of the 
Eelorms has been to increase- the call tor officials to serve ai 
headquarters. The inevitable result is a diminution of district 
experience and of contact with village life. Moreover, m some 
provinces, it has unfortunately happened that in the pursmt ol 
economy the opportunities given to officials serving in the Dis- 
tricts of travelhng throughout their charges have been curtailed. 
But it is not generally true that the attitude of the villager has 
changed or that the satisfaction which comes from close anc 
continuous association with him and his daily cares and interest! 
m now denied to the British official. It is rather that officia 
work IS more impersonal than it used to be, and that the prob 
ability of long service in a District with the intimate knowledge 
and personal friendship with men of all classes which it brings 
is much less to-day than before. 

822. The conditions underwhich district administration is bein^ 
carried on to-day are stUl changing ; the adjustments which th< 
Beforms demanded are still going on ; and the reorganisation o 
the Services which the policy of the Dee Commission involve! 
is still incomplete. But no changes or adjustments are likel; 
to alter the central fact that the District Officer must remain i 
very important person, the embodiment of effective authority 
and the resource to whom the countryside turns in time o 
difficulty or crisis. The respect in which he is held, and tb 
influence which he wields, reflect the preference for persona 
and visible authority, which will endure though that authorit; 
is the spokesman and instrument of responsible government. Ii 
no future that we can foresee, will the post of a District Office 
A fUBfPft to be one which calls for those qualities of integrity am 
decision, which so many of tbe best kind of public servants hav 
exhibited in the service of India. 
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823. If the strength of the Executive is the ultimate guarantee 
of peace and tranquillity,' the efiSeiency and integrity of the 
judiciary are an essential condition of public contentment and 
confidence in the administration. Of no country is this more 
true than of India, for nowhere do the courts come into closer 
or more frequent contact with the people. The readiness of 
many Indian races to have recourse to courts of justice for the 
settlement of disputes has always struck Western observers and 
is deplored by many Indians to>day. . Borne idea of the volume 
of litigation may be gleaned from the fact, noted elsewhere, that 
in Bengal judicial stamps are a source of public revenue to the^ 
jwovincial G-overnment second only to land. The almost undversd 
confidence reposed in the impartiality and capadty of the higher 
judiciary is, therefore, of the greatest value to the administration, 
and its retehticMa ^ utmost importance. 


The Xiow«sl Civil ^ Cxisfiiud Conrte. 

'324. The organisation of the judicial,, system, which is, of 
course, a provincial subject, varies, sUghtly from proving -to - 
province,, but a picture of one parovincial ju^dtaiy will suffice as 
a guide tb the understanding of all. We, therefore, take Madras, 
lor wWbh we have the most detailed figures. 

In that province-, criminal and civil law are, at the lowest and 
s^euB at me higher stages, administered by the. same courts, 
but at the intermediate stage ^exent courts. 

The lowest judicial authorily— whether it be. the vffli^e head- 
man, who is a government official genera% holding office by 
virtue of hereditary right, but drawing a small salary varying 
between 10 and 20 rupees a monlh, or a village panohayat* (a, 
body elected in Madras on a universal adult male franchise) — has 
jurudiction over a vifiage car group <rf villages. It ;can' deid;, of . 
-course, only wi^th' petty cases, whe&er^civiVo^ 
cavil suits where the value of ffie claim does not exceed Es.^, 
or, where both pmrties consent in writing, Bs.^0, and orimincd 
'.oases in which the punishment may be a petty fine or confine- ' 
inent in the village office or the village stocks for a fejw 'houip. , / 
In ypage headnaen and ’* ■ 

over 7iSQ0 htradm!^ 

■fan^rts'lij^ ie>]^c^ar^;.vi^~^^Iop^ > . 
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find time to try many cases : under him are the Snb-divisional 
Magistrates, who in tnm have certain supervisory powers within 
their areas. In regard to ordinary criminal cases, these magis- 
trates have almost always the full or first class ” magisterial 
powers of passing sentences of imprisonment up to two years 
and fines of Es. 1,000. They have also appellate jurisdiction over 
magistrates not fully empowered, powers of ” committing ” 
more serious cases to the Sessions Court and powers of taking 
bonds to keep the peace or be of good behaviour. The District 
and Sub-divisional Magistrates may belong either to the Indian 
Civil Service or the Provincial Service, and may be either 
Europeans or Indians; but to whichever service or race they 
belong, their powers and responsibilities are the same. The 
Tahsildar, or chief revenue officer in a taluq, whose maximum 
salary is Bs.250 a month, or £225 a year, is usually a second 
class magistrate, but in the Madras Presidency seldom acts as 
such. His immediate subordinate, the Deputy Tahsildar, is 
smnetimeB similarly empowered. Last come the Sub-Magistrates, 
whose pay varies between Es-125 and Es.200 a month (i.e., 
from £112 to £180 a year). These exist only in Ma&as, ^d 
do the bulk of the magisterial work of the Madras disiricts. 
They have restricted powers. ^Hiey are usually drawn ftom the 
revenue staff hf the District and on promotion usually rejoin 


it. ^ey, th^ Deputy Tahsilders and Tahsildars, are recruited 
locally and appointed by the provindal Government witibout 
reference to the High Court. Honorary magistrates, whether 
sitting singly or in benches, are found principally in urban 
centres and assist considerably in the disposal of cri^nal wo^. 

, The exact hierarchy and the names .employed for diffaent 
of .magistrate^, differ m diffaent but; .this 

.example ficoitn Madras, will suffice. Ik will be seen that (eicept, 
,,in the case of the Sub-Magistrates, who are whole-time judidal 
' officers), salari^ rnagistrate are.usually revenue officers as weU. . 
. ,„®my are appointed by the. ^iwpvincial ;6oyernment, and the High 
^-r'^urt'Kas/imjcniaiiy ho yca<fe;i®,'their’8electioii-. 


.'lower 

^‘and'SnbhrdinktB 
: ; ^ /vhibe ,ajid'-draw ;Balan^e’<if 
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Oiily a piopj tion oi theisc judge&hipi> is reserved tor member'' 
ol tL.e Ina^an Ci\il SetViCe; tLe rest are filled by appointment 
tiom Tile Pro\incial Judicial Service, oi directly from the Bar 
Tile 'dec Lon and appointment of Distnct and Sessions Judges 
rest "nith tne (j-ovemment, though here again the views of the 
High Com t cany great eight 

Presidency Courts. 

328 There are special arrangements fox the disposal oi judicial 
woiL in the three Presidency towns. In each, there are Presi- 
deucy Magistrates for ceitain classes of criminal work, and the 
Higli Court of the Presidency occupies the place which the 
Sessions Judge holds in a Distnct in lespect of cnminal appeals 
and the more important ongmal ciipamal work. Under the 
Presidency Towns Small Causes Act, there are civil tnbunals 
with considerable jurisdiction. 

The Sigh Court. 

329. The High Court is the supieme judicial tribunal of the 
piovince It IS the final link m the local chain of judicial 
authority exerased, on the cnimnal side, through the District 
Magistrate and Sessions Judge in the, District, and. the Presi- 
dency Magistrates in the Presidency towns, and, on the cml side, 
through the Dwtnet Judge and the City Civil Courts, where 
these exist. It has appellate or revisional jurisdiction and powers 
of supervision over all judicial authorities m the province, and is 
in most cases the final court of appeal. 

We shall give some further details in regard to the composition 
and powers of the High Court, because of the very important 
part it plays in the judicial administration of the province and 
the important effect which the general confidence in the High 
Courts in India has on public opinion. 

The greater part of British India is under the jurisdiction of 
one or other of the High Courts established by Hoyal Letters 
Patent made under statutory authority — commonly called the 
Chartered High Courts. The jurisdiction of these Courts is not 
always co-exfensive with the area of a province. Assam is under 
the jurisdiction of the Calcutta High Court, while Sind and Oudh 
are excluded from the jurisdiction of the High Courts at Bombay 
and Allahabad respectively, Oudh has been provided with a 
Chief Court. The Central Provinces and Sind each have a 
Judicial Commissioner. These Comrts have practically the same 
powers and duties as the Chartered High Courts and are in- 
cluded in the definition of High Court for the purpose of Indian 
legislation. From these Courts, as from the Chartered High 
Courts, an appeal lies direct to the Privy Council. The judges of 
the Ohsuriered High Courts are appointed by His Majesty and 
hold office during Ms pleasure. One-third of them must be 
lEHNcxisters of Expand or Ireland car Members of the Faculty of 
i4*<^te8 in Scotiand of not less than five ywrs standing and 
09ta»>fbli^ must he members of the Indian Civil Service. The 
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con-tinitio'i ct tLc o*jiti ‘ Uirb Coaits ’ i& detcin ined fay 
Ii di lu tion 

lu tLo *0’”' itioji ail'’ i'll ^ ® II C >wts 

’ < ( i^iet ill Po \ j t t> .e ai*iOi tj of 

Go ii 'ijx. 1 1, and e\-ejt in tie ,< ■' in . appeals 

^CI • d Libions of tlicao couits to lb( I’lnj < ouncil, 

'f coiHtitnto 111 tLe 1^’ ‘ ^ ^ icuit of 

appeii 'Ihe Es.e<.uti\o <iOveiument t-s-Hiasc", it is Tiuc, a 
u c -.uie oi cuntiol ovei tbe aiimn,jjtiaa\e tunction'. of Iligli 
< I > '«. but ibis leaves t 3 i *>^3 s ’udi.. il jonei<! uiitc outJ 
V (1 fieien^e :s obsciviUe the it dious whah subMst bi.tv\een 
•^ije Lxecumc and tlie vaiiuus -li_h Ccmlb Xhe Hub Coint 
of Bengal, as a consequcine £aitlv oi bi toii^.il development, is 
pecnlidi in tliit the executive autho d' exeiv '•mg coutio’ over 
if IS Hie Governor-Geneial in Council, and not the Governor 
m Coi ncil, as in all other Oascs 11ns has the oromalous lesult 
that, while the Calcutta High Court is foi all practical puipo-'es 
a central subject, its financial lequiremenls remain a piovmcial 
concern, and this division of authority has, on occasion, caused 
some difhculty. All other High Courts are under the adminis- 
trative contiol of the Governor in Council of their province, 
except as regards tbe appointment of permanent and additional 
judges and the fixation of the local limits of their jurisdiction. 

There would seem to be no reason why the relationship 
between the highest judicial authorities and the Executive should 
vary from province to piovmce, and we shall, in onr second 
volume, have some recommendations to make for securing 
— uaifo'finity of treatment. 


Ooxaposition of the Judlciaiy. 

330 The specimen figures which we have extracted below 
throw an interesting light on the composition of the judiciary 
in India and may be of value to those unfamiliar with its 
chaiacter Confining ourselves again to the Madras Presidency, 
we reproduce the following statistics regarding, first, the number 
of the more important regular courts in the province and, 
secondly, the race of the presiding officials ; — 

Madbas Pbbsidemov. 


1. — ^Number of Tribunals (m 1926). 


Covrf 

High Court of Judicature 
T>iat. «ot- ayd Sessional Com is 
(tacludiug 3 for Agency Tracts) 
Oictriflt JCa^tyatcs Gomts ... 
SuVdiVialwitaJ „ „ 

Fresidenry „ „ 

Subordinato Judge* and Special 
Small Causes Courts .. 

Munsifis Courts 

Subordinate Uagistrates 
Benches of Magistrates and special 
Magistrates ... ... 

1878 


Junsdiciion, 

l^umber. 

Civil and criminal 

1 

>» 

39 

criminal 

2S 

yy o* 

m 

ff * e 

... s 

Civil 

u 

yy »• see 

179 

Cnminai .s. 

401 



... SS9 


X. 
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Nv,mber of 


Court, 

Presiding 

European, 

Indian, 


Officers, 




1 

13 

1 

7 

6 

Di&trict and Se?tsions Courts 

26 

9 

17 

District 3^ragisfcratcs Courts 

26 

21 

5 

SuVdirisioual ,, „ 

Ill 

12 

99 

Presidency ,* . 

... 5 

— 

o 

SiiLordinute and simiiar Judges Courts ... 44 

— 

4r^ 

MnnsilTs Courts " 

... 179 

— 

179 

Subordinate Sragist rates ... 

461 

— 

461 


Incumbents of these posts, more especially of district posts, 
change fairly frequently, and any figures must be read merely as 
indicating the extent to which Indianisation has proceeded. 
Nor does a classification made for one province represent with 
equal ar*curacy the position existing in others. In the Punjab, 
;for' instance, the racial distribution is as follows : — 

ThePuejab. • ' 


{January, 1929.). 



f Chief _J«J5tioe 
’ ,1 Puisne ' Judges ’ 


High Court 

District and Sessions Courts 
District Magistrates .Courts 



'Number of' ' 

Pi^esidi'ng Nitropean. Iitdian. 
' • Offers. • ■ 

.,v ' 1,. -■ ' ■ 1 . 

12 ' ■ ,'6 a • 

21 10 11 

29 IS 11 


,, ,it.is clear that the subordinate judiciary in eveiy province, 
is ‘almost wholly Indian; The , figures we have given, desjate 
thehr iimfted character^, afford a itot uiriaithfnl illqstratioh pf the 
■ manner in which the. re8ponrihil% fear thp. administratibh of 
Justice is shared throughout British India by British and Indian 
officials. ' 


.' ; :S31. Tbs confid^ce reposed, in the competence and integrity 
5Cif, )6he highw I jtdiciaiy ' is. prfMiticaU.y universal.' . Wd have hearii ; 

."the sfoins.-and.,, atta|inneiits'-. 
'..i*:'*!.;, whea.--tito; 

afote;'qoiiri4pr#^_:tbis';^ ■ — ' 
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three povinces there is known to be much room for improve- 
ment in the lower judiciary, our belief is that on the whole, 
despite individual instances of malpractice, when the capacity 
demanded and the comparatively small remuneration offered 
for it are taken into account, the genera! standard of efficiency 
and honesty of this class of judicial officer in many provinces 
reaches a high level. 
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Cil^lTEIJ 4.— LOCAL SELF-GO VEBNMENT. 

J.»2 Uui aarver of tLe field of local self-government has been 
ionouoted with the object of ascei taming what part representa- 
tive institutions are plajiug in the day-to-day life of the Indian 
people, to what eslent civic responsibilities have come to be 
realised, and in what manner ci\ic duties are shouldered and 
discharged. 

A British Oreatioa. ^ 

bd3. “Local self-government in India, in the sense of a re- 
piesentative organisation, lesponsible to a body of electors, enjoy- 
ing wide powei-s ot administration and taxation, and functioning 
both as a school for training in responsibility and a vital link in 
the chain of organisms that make up the Government of the 
country, is a British creation. The ancient village communities 
were constituted on a naiTow basis of hereditary privilege or 
caste, closely restricted in the scope of their duties — collection of 
revenue and protection of life and property were their main 
functions — and were neither conscious instruments of political 
education nor important parts of the administrative system.”* 

Beginnings of Municipal Govezument. 

334. The earliest essays in municipal ^vemment were, as 
might be expected, in the three gieat Presidency towns of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, the first two of which now out- 
number in population any city in the United Kingdom other 
than London, while Madras i«( only a little smaller than Man- 
chester. An order of the Court of Directors in 1687 enjoined 
the formation of a Coi-poration composed of European and Indian 
members ot the city of Madras for purposes of local taxation. 
This earliest venture was, however, not destined to snivivo or to 
prove the immediate precursor of further development, and 
it was not till about the middle of the 10th century that, tot in 
Calcutta and Bombay, and later in Madras, recognition was 
giien to the elective principle by investing the rate-payers with 
the right of choosing representatives on the municipal corpora- 
tions of those cities. 

A series of legislative enactments was passed between the 
years 1842 and 1862 providing for the setting up of municipal 
institutums in other towns. In the tot place, the inhabitants 
of municipal areas were given the option of instituting munidial 
councils, and later, when little advantage hod been taken of this, 
the provincial Governments were empowered to do so of their 
own motion. During this period, although the principle of 
election was actually recognised, it was little applied except in 
the Central Provinces. 

* &ov«fnmmi ot India; "Hmoroadvaa on the Devolopment and 
Working of Itepresentative Inatitationa in the Sphere of Local Self- 
MO Vol. V., p. 1056. 
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Lord Mayo’s Besolution o! 1870. 

335. A *iep iuiv* .ci taj:on ai 1^70 uy th^ i ablleation of 

Loul ‘Mayj''* lle^o*itri-u oii }io\iniial h ^u<e \r^!cu, in proTld- 
iii 4 iV a ii.w-i-ae ni ulcc’ iv u-it ii m {Ik* centre to 
tlie pru\iaces, einpl db ^e i t^e idou^ .le rein i- i assucution 
of in th3 ^aLL.ln3^t ration and cited t] e t\terf:on of 

niunidptd e< If-.o’^trnment js tLo inuirt iromifinjr field for iie 
attaininert. Ihe Rebu^ctJoii eiuura^el the cal au leauon 
of tl i piineip*e ci* election, with ^ *.^ov\cd object of de\e]opiiig 
seif-go^eranjont, TJie lesuir wa-^ i \cry considciable jrcrea&e m 
tiie number of municipal bodies? in urban aieas with well-marked 
fields of activity and the introduction into their constitution of 
the e'ected element. In rural areas, however, despite the general 
piiiniples laid dovvn. litUe or nt^lnn;^ was dune legend the 
occasional establishment of local funds for Iccal improvements, 
sometimes controlled by a nominated committee. 

Lord Bipon’s Besolution ol 1882. 

336. Of far more importance from the point of view of the 
development of self-government was the Eesolution of Lord 
Itipon ou local seK-government in 1882. It is a document well 
worth tjuolation : — 

** In advocating the extension of local sclf-govcrnincnt, and the 
adoption of this principle m iho management (»i many branches of 
local affairs, the Gov’^ei nor-General m Council docs nut* suppose that 
the work will be in the first instance better done than if it remained 
m the sole hands of the Government Diotnct ufliccrs. It is not, 
primarily, witn a view to improwTuent in adiuuiUtrafcion that this 
measure is put forward and suppoitod. It is chieily desizabie as 
an instrument of political and popular education. His JBlxcellency 
m Council has himself no doubt that m course of time, a& local 
knowledge and local interest aro brought to bear more freel 3 ^ upon 
local administration, improved eflSeieucy will hi fact follow. But 
at starting, there will doubtless bo many failures, cah^ulatod to dis- 
courage exaggerated hopes, and even in some eases to cast apparent 
discredit upon the practice of self-governiront itself. If, however,, 
the o£&ccrs of Government only set themselves, os the Governor- 
General in Council believes they will, to foster sedulously the small 
beginnings of the independent political life, if they accept loyally 
and as their own the policy of the Government, and if they come 
to realise that the system really opens to them a fairer field for the 
exercise of administrative tact and directive energy than the more 
autocratic system which it supersedes, then it may bo hoped that 
the period of failures will be short and that real and substantial 
progress will very soon become manifest. 

** It is not uncommonly asserted that the people bf this country are 
themselves entirely indifferent to the iirmciple of self-governmentj 
tlMMi tbfiiy tato but little ^tere^ in pnbUo matters $ and that they 
prefer to hare such affaire managed for them by Gaveritmeni officers. 
The Governor**General in OounoO does not attacih mach valne to 
this theory. It represents no doubt the point of view whioh com- 
mands itself to many active and W6ll>"lnt8ntioued District Officers; 
and the people of India are, there can be equally no doubt, remark- 
ably tolerant of existing foots. Bufc as education advances, there 
is rapidly growing up all over the country an Intelligent class of 
public spirited men whom it is not only bad policy, but sheer waste 

1878 L a 
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of poTTor, to fail to utilise. The task of administration is yearly 
becoming more onerous as the country progresses in civilisation and 
mateinal prosperity. The annual reports of every Government tell 
of an ever-increasing burden *aid upon the shoulders of the local 
oncers. The cry is everywhere for increased establishments. The 
universal complaint in ail departments is that of over-work. Under 
these circumstances it becomes imperatively necessary to look around 
for some means of relief; and the Governor-General in Council has 
DO hesitation in stating his conviction that the only reasonable plan 
open to the Government is to induce the people themselves to under- 
take, as far as may be, the management oi their own affairs: and 
to develop, or create if need be, a capacity for self-help in respeesk^^^ 
of ail matters that have not, for imperial reasons, to be retained 
in the hands of the representatives of Government.** 

ESecI oa Municipal Councils and Buxal Boards. 

337. The practical changes which this far reaching pronounce- 
ment inaugurated may be briefly referred to. It advocated the 
establishment of a network of local self-government institutions, 
with trpecial emphasis on the necessity for meeting the hitherto 
neglect^ reqairemi^ts of rural areas, the reduction of -the official 
element in local bodies to uot more than a third of the whole, . 
the exercise of control from without and, not from within, a larger 
measuref of flnahdal decentralisation and the adoption of election 
as a . means of constituting local bodies, wherever possible. 

. :Thpdgh it was careful to, insi^ on a unity in aim, it pointedly 
r^qreed to: the* advisability of a i^ety in foim; to suit divergent 
’‘CdnditiQiis.; The result ftf the Kesolution was a sales of pro- 


grant to them of the privilege, in nmny cases, of electing their 
Chairman or Vice-Chairman. The impetus given to local self- , 
government in extrarurban localities wais, in view of their pre- 
motis neglect, even more, pronounced. Giving full play to toat ; 
vane:^ia.fo,rm ,on which the Resolution laid stress;, th«^,|nv«dneeS , r ' 
pjweededltb develop along th^ own fihesV F6r ipstan^, wS -fiod; 
.Madras' beginning with. the 'tillage as the unit aUd making the 
Wnion Board, with iuriadiction over one, or more villages, &e^ .. 
priinis^ while above it were, the: Taluq and . 

J pisttrict jl^ardSj with. autlmiity -ow'a section of a district sntd ;,y 
V.thei'.'di^cl i»^)eeti'vf6ly'. oh,''-the othjBr'handi'i.cOnsti-'" ' - 


line ,iot- 


'■^.^l^'^^lj^'|^pa,yers.;iij^^ -tq:'ej^-'^C|irq!pqi:ti^ their,' 
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Two Types of lUocal Governinent->Decentralisatioti and 
Deconcentratioa. 


838. It is useful here to consider the contrast between local 
self -government in India, as it existed before the Eeforms, and 
that of our own country. Sy-stems of local self-government fall 
into one or other of two weil-defiried types, which we may call 
the British and the Continental. In the former, government is 
decentralised. Local bodies with wiUs of their o\vn exist. They 
initiate and carry ont their own policies, subject only to such 
powers of direction and control as are retained by the Centnii 
Gcfvernraent. They appoint, subject, it may be, to regulations 
as to qualifications, their own staff, and raise in the main their 
own revenue. They form, in fact, a detached system. They 
are not a mere subordinate i)art of the governmental machine. 
Under the Continental system, on the other hand, government 
is deconcentrated. The principal local ofSciai is not the servant 
of the elected representatives of the locality, but is essentially 
■ an official of the Central Government, sent down to a particular 
locality to cariy oat part of the work of the Central Govemraeiit. 
He may or may not be assisted by ah, advisory council, to winch,, 
perhaps, a few powers of deriding policy hav^, been conceded, but ' 
the will that operates in the s^ere <rf Ideal administration is 
that of the Central Government, not that of the people, of the , 
locality. Now, prior to the Eeforms, Ideal seK-goyerilment in 
India belonged essentially to the seednd, or deconcentrated, type : . 
it resembled the French, rather than the British, ^stem. The’ 
District. Officer in India, , like the French Prefect .of a Depart- 
tfiehf,, T^s an officer of the Central Government operating in 'a . 
partiohlhr .district: As Ghairmai;i of the District Bo^ard,>aa^ often " 
: of one ot' haote mnmripalities, fie whs carrying out the wfll' df • 
his -official superiors, ,He was jnst as’miicfi the eyes,: eara-and- 
arms of the provihcial Government as when functioning as 
revenue officer or district magistrate. Local self-government whs 
: j.nst one df his many activities. He re^rded his staff as avail- 
. efiie toyiassi^! him in .afi: firancfiee.nf his .work. , .A single .will.,, 
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fuDction tie Diijtnct Offirei. No real attempt was made to 
in*-! 'x.-" ..tw a separate sjstem amenable to the will of iLe local 
< in*. E'xcn in many towns, the municipality contmued 
to -grille its actiMties to approving the decisions of the official 
t iH nn^n Mhe'e dxtie^ ixfie ciiuus+ed to the Vice-Chair- 
man, he ge'^eially merelv fol1n'^(»d il e instruction'' of the official 
It i<5 of tap hic’hc*'t importince to bear this in nnnd in an\ 
utten pt to pppnise the effects of the Tlefoims in this sphere. 
In effect, outside a few municipilities, Ihere was in India nothing 
thit wp should recognise as local self-go\einment of the British 
t^pe before the era of the Eeforms. 

The Joint Beport and the Besolution of 1918. 

340 The Montagu-Chelmsford Eepoit recognised very clearly 
the defects to which we have drawn attention and, in reviewing 
the history of local self-government and the constitution of local 
bodies as it then existed, stated* that the edneative principle 
was snliordinated to the desire for immediate results. _ The Joint 
Authors were specially insistent on the invaluable training which 
the exercise of local self-government affords to the citizen 
" The unskilled elector,” they remarked, “ can learn to judge 
things afar off only by accustoming himself to judge first of things 
near at hand. Tliis is why it i® of the utmost importance to the 
constitutional progress of the country that evory effort should be 
n»ade in local bodies to extend the franchise, to arouse interest 
in elections, and to develop local committees, so that education 
in citizenship may as far as possible be extended, and eveiy- 
where begin in a practical manner.” They laid down as a defi- 
nite fonnula that them should be, as far as possible, complete 
popular control in local bddies and the largest possible independ- 
ence for them of outside control. 

The Besolution of Lord Chelmsford's Government of 10th May, 
1938, reflected faithfully the view that ” responsible institutions 
will not be stably-rooted until they are broad-based and that the 
best school of political education is tfap intelligent exercise of the 
vote and the efficient use of administrative power in the field of 
local self-government.” Translating into practice the vievra of 
the authors of the Joint Beport, it formulated certain basic 
principles calculated to establish wherever possible complete 
popular control over local bodies. It sii^ested an elected majority 
<m all Boards, the replacement of official Chairmen by elected 
non-officials in municipalities and, where possible, in rural 
b<^ds, the lowering of the franchise to an extent to make con- 
stituencies really representative of taxpayers, and the representa- 
tion of minorities by nomination where necessary and not by 
communal or proportional voting. It propose^, where official ex- 
perience was held to be necessary by way of advice, that this 
^ould be secured by nominating experts for discussion and advice 


* Report, pent. 38 . 


t M/0 Report, para. 192. 
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Without tue power ui \otijg aud, ^'^leially, that the radius of 
otfic'iai control slioulu je ^tiictiy t^iv-unu-ciibed In one other 
direction the IlofaCinaoii sot ^lit to open intuesinig potsibili- 
ties. It laid pii I al iT st’e'ss oi lae ^dv.sra’onnj ot to'-ering til- 
lage goteinment X , t i C< iiu.Js Oil oi lA'J* had 

ii'dttfl d ton d sspecju.1 attention to txUt subject It e Goveiiiment 
of Indit in 1J1"> ’d kil down ceitain :,u’ i ng pi Heiples, but 
dining the three >eirb that had elapsed thtie had been no prac- 
tical fle-veloijnient m that field The lleeuhiti n oi i'Oo > u i lie«in 
enipiidbis on the ad\iaabiUtj of de\ eloping the cor[oiate hie of 
the village as a step ui the jfiowth ot self-governing institutions, 
bj taking advantage of the ex'sting bonds of common civic 
interests and common traditions 

The Frorincial Legislatures and Local Self-Government. 

311. The Government of Indii Act passed into law in 1919. 
The new piovinciai legislatures were constituted at the end of 
19*20 and, with the transfer of local self-government to the 
control of Mimbters answerable to them, became respon- 
sible* for the future destinies of local bodies. To them fell the 
task of giving such practical espreswon to the suggestions con- 
tamed in the 1918 Eesolution as they deemed proper. In 
almost every provmce, councils used their new-found powers 
in the endeavour to make local bodies a more effective train- 
ing ground for larger and wider political responsibilities. The 
general ti*end of the legislative enactments vas in the case of 
most provinces the same. Almost all aimed at lowenng the 
franchise, at increasing the elected element in local bodies 
to the extent of making it the unquestioned immediate arbiter 
'of policy in local affairs, and at passing executive direction into 
non-official hands. 

342. We shall refer in more detail to these matters in our 
picture of the constitution and functions of existing local bodies. 
We have, however, said enough to indicate that this third 
stage in the growth of local self-government was ushered in 
as a consequence of the Eeforms, and was marked by the newly 
elected legislative councils clothing the various local bodies with 
greatly eiohanced powers, freeing them from official control and 
making them responsible to a substantially enlarged electoiate. 
Before recordmg our conclusions on how these boffies have func- 
tioned daring the last decade, it is necessary for a clearer 
understanding of the visible results to give a brief description 
of the varions organisations to which are entrusted the manage- 
meixt local affiura, with «a indi<»tion of how th^ aee con- 
stituted and what powers they wieM. 

The Ibdstliig System is Brestdenc^ Towns. 

848. The unit of local self-government in urban areas is the 
municipality . The corporations of Calcutta, Bombay and 

* Decentralisation Coxamission Beport, oli. XVIIl. 
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1 d’ e been coiiStituteJ^ each imder its separate Statute and 
edch nitL its o^\n specific powers and privileges. The coun- 
ci l’’rs, v#l<j VdiT^ in number from iOG in Bombay to 01 m 
"'ll. i' IS, are. vi'h the exception of a small number of Go\ern- 
’hGit no a.nje«, ele leC on a fairly wide franchise, varjing Irom 
lO iier cent, of the popuJaiion m Bombay to 6 per cent m 
Madras. The rep’^esentation is not entirely by geogiaphifjl 
uaids. In each city bu-'iness interests are given special repre- 
oentalion, while in Bombay a novel principle has been intro- 
duced by the tormation ot a special electoral college repiesenta- 
tj\e of trade umuns for the purpose of rgturnuig labour repre- 
‘•eiitatiies. 3n Calcutta alone, communal constituencic' for 
Muhammadans Have been set up. These great cities enjoy ,i 
considerable measure of freedom in the admiuistiatiou of their 
munuspal affairs, although certam powers of control in relation 
to appointments, contracts, the laismg of loans and the audit 
of accounts are, in theory, reserved to the provincial Govern- 
ments. Calcutta has an income of over 2, and Bombay of over 3, 
crores of rupees. It may be noted that the city of Glasgow, 
which is comparable to Calcutta in population, has twelve 
times its income. In Calcutta, the Corporation elects its own 
mayor and its chief executive officer, while in Madras the 
latter is appointed by the provincial Government. In Bombay , 
a convention has been establidied whereby the president is 
elected in turn from the Bundu, the Moslem, the European and 
the Parsi communities. 

Other Moshfipalities. 

344. There are 749 other muuicipahties in India varying in size 
from cities like Ahniedabad, with a quarter of a million inhabi- 
tants, to small towns with a few thousand. Since the Beforms 
the qualification for a municipal vote has been lowered in every 
province, and to-day about 14 per cent, of the urban population 
enjoys the municipal franchise. In every town, the majority of 
Councillors are elected, varying from four-fifths of the total 
membership in Bihar and Orissa to two-thirds in Bengal. In 
1925-26, 681 municipal bodies elected their own chairmen, while 
68 had ex officio or nominated chairmen. The interest taken in 
municipal elections varies from province to province; it is 
greatest in the Madras Presidency, where in 1925-26, over 70 
per cent, of the voters went to the poll, and with the 
freedom from official control, this example is likely to be 
followed. 

The functions entrusted to municipal councils in Tndig re- 
semble closely tifiose exercised by similar bodies in Great Britain, 
comprising as ihsj do the admi n istration of education, public 
heal&, imitation, medical relief and public works, inomding 
mds and bridges, While possessing little oontiol over the 
dffiails of adnodnistratibn, the provincial Government holds the 
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uitimate power of si]>erseding, suspending or abolishing a muni- 
cipal coaiiril. The limited jjower of coutrollinff fbc projxjrtion 
of elected to non-ckcted members in the .oun< li and othenvise 
xegulating i^s confetirntion also re&ts with the Government, 
while it I'jJi I’equ i*e the apoouituieiit aed pre'^ i>!>e the terms of 
service of the health ortcer or engiieer. Its .ipproval is 
necessary to the grant of a saiarj' to a Cliairn'' m, and he can be 
ierao\ed from his ju> t, if he refu-'es to wry out a resolution 
of his council. An incieasirg number of municipalities are 
reihzing the need for the apjxnntmei t nf an exeout.ve olncer. 

A large number of urban areas wheie troops are ststioned are 
outside the administrative area of the municipality and are called 
cantonments. They are administeied by elected Cantonment 
Boards, the presidents of which are officiol. Tbe final control of 
cantonment administration rests with the Army depai^tment of 
the Government of India. 

Municipal rinance. 

343. Municipalities are given a wide choice m the form of the 
taxes which they may levy. Octroi duties, terminal taxes, taxes 
on personal income, fixed property, professions and vehicles, have 
all been utilised, while for particular services, such as education 
and water supply, special taxes or cesses are imposed. The 
Governmeut's control in financial inattei’S is limited generally 
to cases in which the interests of the general public call for 
special protection. It has the right to alter a municipal budget, 
if it considers that due provision has not been made for loan 
charges and for the maintenance of a working balance, and it 
may intervene in the administration of a council by way of pre- 
venting or initiating action iii matters affecting human Ute, 
health, safety or public tranquillity. But these powers have been 
very infrequently exercised. 

Bural Attthozities : District Boards. 

346. In all provinces, except Afsam, the most important unit 
of self-government in rural areas is the District Board, tbe juris- 
diction of which is coterminous with the Distnct. It may be 
compared in eomposition and powers with the Englits«h Countj 
Council, though the area and population for which it is 
responsible are as a rule far larger than those of an English 
administrative county. The majonty of the members are elected 
on a franchise which, though greatly extended since the advent 
of the Beforms, even now gives the vote to little more than 
S.S twr eettt <3^ the popnlation. Oemmtmal eleotorates for 
Muhammadans are provided in the Bwahay PnMfidaney and the 
United Provinces for District Boards, and in Assam for Local 
Boards. Elsewhem the power of nomination is used by the 
provincial Governments to secure representation for minmities. 

Almost everywhere the Chairman is now an elected member, 
except in the Punjab, where, although the option to ask for the 



t f eio tion exisb, on.\ two Boards have exercised it — 
a d'le lu the m'-in to a jjiefereoce for the freedom from 

cs.Toxai.i4.'' bit’ a of the District OEcer. 

Ihe imjctioas ol the District Boards are much the same as 
those of the Municipalities, allowing for the difterent conditions 
ot town and country, and the powers of control and intervention 
by the provincial Governments are similar. In Madras the 
Bo.irds have power to construct and manage light railways, and 
the Tanjore Board actually operates 134 miles of railway. 

Minor Bural Authorities. 

347. Withiu the area of the District Board there are minor 
authorities varying in name, function and composition from 
province to province. The Local, Taluq or Circle Board exists 
in ail provinces, except the Punjab and the United Provinces. 
It has jurisdiction over part of a District and is a subordinate 
agency of the District Board, except in Assam where it takes 
the place of the District Board. It is composed in the main 
of elected members and, as a rule, chooses its own Chairman. 
All the elected members O'f the District Boards in Madras and 
Bengal, and two-thii*ds of them in the Central Provinces, are 
chosen by the members of the Taluq Boards. 

Panchayats. 

The village Panehayal, or Union Board, is of special interest 
and imiiorlance as being an attempt to recreate the village as a 
unit of self-government. It has jurisdiction over a village or 
group of villages. Its primary function is to look after such 
matters as wells and sanitation, but it is sometimes entrusted 
wutb the cai'e of minor roads and the management of schools and 
dispeubai’ies and, in Madras, of village forests and irrigation 
works. In some provinces, it has also been given power to deal 
with petty criminal aiid civil cases. It is interesting to note 
that a paiichayat which exercises all these functions is, within 
its total range, dealuig with both reserved and transferred 
subjects. 

Bxcept in the United Provmces, the members are almost 
enthely elected. In Madras, Bombay and Assam all male adults, 
and in the Central Provinces all adults, have the vote. Voting is 
often by show of hands. 

In spite of great efforts to establish these village authorities, 
it has not proved possible to progress very rapidly. Development 
is promising and has gone fartinest in the United Provmces, 
Bengal and Madras. In Bengal, by 1928, 2,874 Union Boards 
bad been established out of a possible 6,478. In the United 
Provinces in 1927, there were 4,694 panohayats with jurisdiction 
over a population of nearljn 8| millions. Outside these three pro- 
vinces the movement is still completely In its infancy. To take a 
instance, in Bombay in 1925-26, tbe popnlation affected 
by tbe vflJage pon^hayats was only a little over half a million. 
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It w veij’ tar from certain tliat it will eventually be possible to 
cieite aatisfactorv Indies of tbi'- t^jie oter nil the areas of the 
pravmcea. The lollowiug tjaotaliou from the Tniteil Provinces 
Government Meiuorandma » llla•^trate 5 the kind of difilcultj’ met 
with — 

“ The soltction of villages in tthicl pincKnuiif< can bo obtablishod 
Tilth a hope of sucooss dom*ind&i caition. The field of choice^ is 
lestncted. In the place, villas^es tihich are riven b.v friction 
must be avoided. El&owhere men of the ncce&feary inteliigonce, 
intei^ntj and ioice of character are often absent, or if present, 
iKsiong to a single caste or iaiuily, irith the result that a n ell- 
balanced panchnyat cannot be foined. Many Tillages aie entxioly 
apathetic. Again, experience has shown that pamhayats rarely 
flourish when overshadr>wed by the influence of a powerful land- 
holder to whom the tenants have been in the habit of taking their 
disiiutos. Lastly, considerable difficulty has been experienced m 
the selection of suitable sarpanches (presidents i on nhose personality 
the success of the pauchayat aimo4*t entirely depends. In remote 
tracts it has not been easy to discover men of the right type for 
iheee posts who had also suflicient education and intelligence to 
understand the simple rules and maintain the simple registers. Tho 
increasing influence of village factions and caste and communal 
friction has affected the working of panehayais in some places,” 

A common obstacle is the refusal of a village to have anything 
to do vdth the constituting of a fresh taxing authority. 

Finance of Bural Authorities. 

348. The main source of revenue of rural authorities is a tax 
or cess levied on the annual value of laud and collected with the 
land tax, though this may be, and often is, supplemented by 
taxes on companies and professional men and by tolls on vehicles. 
A very large proportion of the revenue of these authorities, how- 
ever, consists of subventions from the provincial Governments, 
These are given not only as grants-in-aid for particular services, 
but not infrequently in the form of capital sums for the pro- 
vision of works of construction. 

Estimate of Progress. 

349. The authors of the Joint Beport looked to local self- 
government as the sphere in which steps would be taken first 
and furthest in the direction of the piogresrive realisation of 
responsible government in India. The last teh years have been a 
training and testing time. Local bodies have been left to the 
direction of a majority elected on a comparatively wide franchise, 
while, except in the runjab. District Boards have in almost 
every case been given the right of electing their chairmen. How 
far have these changes affected the efficiency of their work? How 
far has a sense of civic ooueoionsness in voters fued their repre- 
sentatives been developed? The answer to these questions cannot 
be given by a detailed description of their working. We can only 
record the general impression left on our minds by the evidence 
put before us and our personal observation, while recognising 


* Seo Vol. IX. p. 618, 
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t .at duj fit neraii'sdtiou wajch attempts to cover all portions of a 
eountiy “ still murtlniig in uneven stages through all the 
Hum tue filth to the twentieth ” is open to the 
cTitia.>>ui that it mast be either leatureless or maccurate. 

In ucue ot the vaiious sections of the field to be surveyed have 
vve to pamt a picture of unrelieved failure or unqualified success. 
Ju eteiy province, while a few local bodies have discharged 
their responsibilities with undoubted success and others have 
been equally conspicuous failures, the bulk lie between these 
extremes. Often a single local authority may exhibit a gross 
neglect of certain vital cmc services, while showing keen and 
efficient discharge oi other equally important activities. Oases 
like the following are difficult to place. A Local Board, faced 
with strictly limited resources, deliberately decides to develop one 
phase of activity, which it considers of greater public benefit, at 
the expense of another. It reduces its expenditure on roads and 
spends the money so saved on opening new schools and dis- 
pensaries. The neglected road soon fuinishes evidence to every 
casual passer-by of undoubted deterioration. The new school or 
dispensary, on the other hand, passes unnoticed or fails to afford 
equally inastent testimony to counter-balancing effort, and the 
Board is naturally, though not quite equitably, added to the 
list of those that have proved administrative failures. We have 
endeavoured to avoid too facile an acceptance of condemnatory 
evidence at its face value, and we have, in coming to our con- 
jlusions, given due weight to much good work that stands to the 
credit of many local bodies. 

ObstadiKi to Advaace. 

aSO. Before endeavouring to estimate how far the Indian 
citixen, whether as elector or elected member, has taken ad- 
VdUt^e of the wide opportunities for self-government presented 
to him in this sphere, it is necessary to understand certain 
difficulties which have hampered progress. Some of these arise 
from the change to a new system, others from the nature of the 
new organisation, and others again from local or temporary 
conditions. 

In considering the legislative and administrative measures 
taken by the various provincial Governments to carry out the 
principles of the Befoxms in the sphere of local self-government, 
we were struck by a common failure to realise the magnitude of 
the change involved, which was little less than the introdaotion 
of a new Eystem. The operation was comparable to the 
demoluion of part of m old established and homogeneous build- 
ing and the erection in its place of a structure designed in an 
entirelv different style of arobitacture. To cany such a work 
tto^h suocessfully demands not oaly the most careful adiustmeut 
? Uew, but a thorough underetanding of both styles of 

Is*#?®; afPewB to us that the principles and practice of 
British loosl government were not fully apprehended in India- 
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Ihe keystojie oi tlie oH oyttein 'Aaf the po.-itioti of the Diatrict 
OijficBir as otiiuia] ( ixinuLn'ii tn the or 1 ocui I^uiiru auu 

oKisn of tuic or looie MiaJiCtpaatieo ao .’.eJl. i’Le pr*iic*ipai ol- 
mmistrathe th mye Lja.ie, in u\(irj pfo\mi.o eic«pi vue I'unjab. 
was the suLst.tution of an cfiSctei (.hiiiHi’n .n aijL^'st evw\ 
Ihbtricfc ana iinuiciij ility. Tais tufMau e, to eari^ out 

the policy of ejilur^uig the sphere of a'’l}-^3\ora’'utat b.\ remo^in^' 
olficial coutTOl, 111 tact did fur mote than t i:s : it ladicalh ahered 
tlie constitution ol the local bodies and tlieir lel illoiiship with 
the pru\iucial Govemtneiit. 'Jhe fficul Cliau'u*an Lad not 
merely been the juesidiii^ lueiubor, but attaalj the chief 
exeuitiTe clficer of the Local Bouid. In aduimisteiing its affairs, 
Le had never oeenenthely dependent ou the Board’s own staff- 
Tie combined in his [eison the autlionty ot the highest rsveune 
md the highest mygisterial office in the district, and had in i on- 
sequence at bis command an army of other officials whose servicca 
he could and often did utilise in the discharge of Lis Local 
Board duties. His functions as Chairman of the l>istricl Board 
merely formed pwt of a varied complex, the constituent paits ol 
wMch fitted in with, and simplified the discharge of, each other. 
His revenue and magisterial work took him to every corner of his 
charge, and these tours served at the same time to keep himn in 
intimate touch — ^without any extra expenditure of time, money 
or effort — with the requirements of local board administration. 

It seems to have been expected that an elected Chairman 
should not only take the place of the District Officer as piesidiiig 
member, but should also, without pay and in such time as he 
could spare from his own affairs, be the chief executive officer 
of the Board, with such assistance as he might obtain from an ill- 
paid secretary, little better than a minute cleik, and from the 
technical officers such as the engineer and medical officer. This 
was an eutii’e mifiooncepiion of the British system wherein a very 
clear diotinction is drawn between tlie sidieres of action of the 
elected representative and of the officer of a focal authority. 11 
was, indeed, a reversion to a very eaorly stage of British local 
government, but the extent to which it was carried in some in- 
stances may be judged by the fact that, in one district at least, 
the actual supervision of the repairs of a road was parcelled out 
among the individual members of the boaid as if they were old 
English Waywardens. 

Not a few of the failures and defects of local self-government 
in India may be traced to the inability to realise the importance 
of having a competent and well-paid official analogous to the 
English Town Clerk or Clerk to the County CouncU. It was not 
realised how much the efficiency of focal self-government in 
England depends on the existence of a class of skilled pro- 
feissionai administrators who, white they follow the policy 
laid down by the elected representatives, are at once their 
advisers and the instruments whereby their decisions are put 
into operation. In this sphere, as in others, we have noticed 
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a tei ueLcj to misapprehend tv hat aie the duties and functions 
cl e e>ierrueLi''eis Theie is on the part of elected peisous a 
e Di tc-pden.v to meddle and interfere m details of administra- 
tioit vlinh should lie left entirely to the paid official. 


Want of Gontrol over Local Bodies. 

iJ31. Another grate erzor, in our judgment, 'was the failure 
tj Ltahse the need ior control by the pi’O’vincidl Governments 
uier local self-go^ciument authorities. The piovincial Govern- 
ments endeavouied to cany out in its fullest imphcatious the 
formula laid down in the Montagu-Chelmsford Eeport that there 
should be “ the largest possible independence for them of out- 
side control.”* It would seem to have been imagined that this 
W'as the “Rntiah system of 'local self-goveinmeni. As a matter of 
fact, the present state of efficiency of local government services 
and administration in Great Britain has been largely due to an 
ever increasing piessure by the departments of the Central 
Government. By numerous administrative de'vices, by m- 
spection, by audit, by the giving of grants-in-aid on conditions 
ensuring efficiency, and by an insistence on standards of com- 
petence in the municipal staff, the Local Government Board and 
its successor, the Mmistry of Health, have steadily raised the 
standard of administration in all local authorities. Indeed, the 
history of local government m Great Britain during the nine- 
teenth century might be described from one angle as the steady 
inva.sion by the Central Government of a sphere formerly left 
entirely to local authorities. No picture of British local self- 
government could be more false than that which depicts the 
local authorities as enjoying the largest possible independence of 
outside control. The result of the legislative and administrative 
action taken in accordance 'with the scheme of the Heforms 
was, in effect, to deprive the new Ministers of Local 
Self-Government of powers which were essential if they 
were to perform their task successfully. Under the old system 
the Bistxict Officer was at once chairman of the local authority 
and agent of the provincial Government. He took the place of 
the staff of officials of the Minister of Health at home and, 
with the cessation of his official connection with the local bodies, 
the Minister of Local Self-Government was in effect deprived of 
the instniment for enforcing his will. At the same time, the- 
provincial Governments do not seem to have realised the need for 
replacing him with officials under the control of the Minister for 
Local Self-Government. Nor have they understood what are the 
functions of the staff of the Minister. We find, for instance, that 
inspectors of education, and engineers in the service of the 
pixivincia] Governments, sometimes fill the dual role of servant 
'(^ the local authorities and inspecting agent of the provincial 
G^nwrnment. 


t JI/O Beport, para. 188 . 
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We have heard the cnlicism that the only effective povseis 
pofcsessed by provincial Governments, namely those of susjtension 
and aissolution, have left the Mimstera powerless in the face ot 
misconduct calhng for less drastic tieatment, and we think that 
this criticism is well founded. WTiere spur and lein weie needed, 
the Ministers were only given a pole-axe. To those u,LCu->ton.ed 
to the very leal influence exercised o\er local bodies in England, 
not only by way of punishment and correction, but by advice 
and encouragement, this mistaken idea of freedom from provin- 
cial control appears to have had the most unfortnnate results in 
India. Some local bodies have been allowed to continue in et.I 
courses with coiupaiative immimity till maladministration has 
become almost a habit and, even when the cup i^ full, Mimsters 
are sometimes afraid to make use of their final poweis through 
tear of political consequences. There *shonld surely be little 
ground for resentment when control is exercised by a responsible 
Minister. It is significant that, where, as in Madras, the 
authority at the headquarters of the province has made use of a 
system of specifically earmarked grants-ui-aid to keep a con- 
trolling hand on district board administration, the fall in 
efficiency has been far less. 

Difficulties of Local Administration. 

862. It is only fair to draw attention to certain difficulties en- 
countered by local government administrators in India, bome of 
which are due to local, others to temporary causes. The size of 
the average district, which is normally the unit for lural self- 
government, IS in Madras about 6,000 bquare miles, in Bombay 
about 5,000, in the United Provinces about 2,500, and in Bengal 
about 2,700 square miles. Ompared with the average area of 
an English administrative county, which is about 970 square 
miles, these are units so unwieldy as to add greatly to the 
difficulties o£‘ administration, while the average population of a 
district is also far higher than that of an Enghsh county. It may 
be easily imagined, therefore, how difficult it must be for the 
elected Chairman to establish personal contact with the country- 
Mde and to supervise adequately the various activities of the 
Board. This difference of scale must be always present to the 
minds of critics of Indian government. Secondly, the assumption 
of power by the elected members coincided with a period of 
financial stringency due to a rise in prices. The result was that 
those who were anxious to make the most of their new 
opportumties found themselves hampered at the outset by lack 
of funds. It is riot sui^ptising, therefore, that tite affairs of some 
Boards,' on passing into the hands of inexperienced administra- 
tors, became financially embarrassed. Thirdly, a warning must 
be given against applying to Indian local admicdstration too high 
a standard. It is not always realised how very rapid in recent 
years in Great Britain have been the extensions of public pro- 
vision for social services, such as public health, and it is quite 
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tmrPttfroaable jo exi/oat tLdi in auch mattei-s India should all at 
Oil. e attain 1 1 a suuilar standard. 

Mas Efficiency Suffered? 

.1)3. Giviig, tucu, l-ir neight to these difficolties, it is pos- 
■Mt k to v,vjiae to certain geneial conclusions. We ought, howe\ei , 
to dtavr a distinction between ihe normal day-to-day conduct of 
the txeeume duties of administration on the one hand and the 
wger task of lU'jpmng policy and initiating endeavour on the 
other. So far as the former is concerned, on a review of the 
evidence betore us, vve are ol the opinion that the transiereiice 
ot power from official hands has been followed, on the whole and 
as a general rule, by a full in the previous level of efficiency. 
The fall has been greater in some provinces, like the 
Ignited PrQ%incea and* Bihar and Orissa, than in others, hke 
Madras, and in no single province is our estimate not open to 
qualification in mdividual cases. On the other hand, these 
publicly coustiiated bodies now show an interest m their work 
which gives more hope for the future than any mere adherence 
to standards of mechamtai efficiency. 

There has been a veiy general and very marked growth in the 
mteiesL taken in the extension of education and of medical 
facilities. This interest may often have been misdirected and 
uuaapplied, and there may have been a tendency to be satisfied 
with quantity rather than quality of service, but of its genuiue- 
ness and of its Intensity there can be no question ; while there 
has been a diminution of administrative efficiency, we would 
draw attention to the work in these spheres that has been 
attempted in many provinces as offering to some extent a set- 
off to failures in other directions. For instance, we have referred 
to the fall in the efficiency of District Boai’d administration in 
Bihar and Orissa, but, on the other hand, accepting the recom- 
mendation of the Provincial Oouncil that the area covered by the 
jurisdiction of each police station should be served by a dis- 
pensary, the District Boards, despite then poveiiiy, in four yeais 
incieased the number of dispensaries from 178 to 819 — a sub- 
stantial achievement. 

It is, however, our duty to call attention to certain failures 
whicli are refeixed to in most, if not all, of the repqrts of pro- 
vincial Goveimnicuts. It is not suggested that these failures are 
in any way peculiar to India. On the contrary, they can be 
paralleled at various times in countries with a far greater ex- 
perience of representative mstitutions. But this does not say 
that they should not be clearly indicated, if a fair picture ia to be 
painted. 

SrtsuUDUfiBl XHfficuities. 

354, tt Ia a QOiKuaaoxiplace of admimstration in India that 
to a n o j i d re^otutoiii ^ generally quite inadequate to m^t nefeds, 
tind ihia aitpeeially true in local self*government, 0n- 
ojMi Cjf live ijeaecuqa for the failnre to develop a trained 
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municipal perconnel is tlie poveity of the Mumcipalities and the 
District Boards. But it is not only actual poverty winch cramps 
their le&ouroejs but tlie reluctance of the elected n.>“uuherb to im- 
pose local tfives This is .i le.iture In no means confined to 
India ; uideed the willingness ol a couinninity tu mipos-e lu^h 
ti'sat’on on itself tor common needs is proof of a very 
advanced civic consciousness. In lural India, the method of 
financing District Boards is, as we have seen, by an 
addition to ibc land tax Tt is nituril'y ditficnlt to 
..,get bodies composed of landholders to increase the bur- 
dens on themselves, and the tendency n- to relnun from 
adding increased cesses and to demand larger subsidies 
from the provincial Government The system of grants- 
in-aid has done much in om* own country to stimulate the 
development of particular services, but s'lcli giants are generally 
made conditional on the imposition of adequate taxation and the 
acceptance of a considerable measure of central contnil by the 
local authorities themselves. In India, the giving of grants, often 
unconditionally, to local authonties has gone so far as to divorce 
control of pohcy from financial responsibility. In Bombay, 
government grants amounted) to nearly 60 per cent, of the 
revenue of District Boards. 

While the rural authorities have the advantage of the 
machinery of revenue for the collection of their basic source ot 
income, cess on land, Municipalities adopt a varietv of ex- 
pedients for raising revenue. The most disturbing featuie, how- 
ever, is the failure to collect the direct taxes imiiosed. In Great 
Britain, a Municipality expects to collect up to 98 or 99 fier cent, 
of the rates imposed by it, and a drop in collection to 96 per cent, 
would be the subject of very close enquiry. But in Municipalities 
in India since the Reforms, uncollected arrears have been moimt- 
ing up to very large sums. This feature is referred to by almost 
every provincial Government in reviewing the worh of the 
Municipalities, and it is clear that there is great laxity in this 
resfiect. Another very general criticism is diiected to the pre- 
valence of emftezsslement by employees This is clearly to some 
extent the result of the failure to pay salaries sufficiently high 
to secure trustworthy officials. But it is also due to carelessness, 
want of system and inefficient supervision. Generally speaking, 
the management of the finances of local authorities has 
deteriorated since the Reforms, and this laxity is not adequately 
corrected by such powers of audit as the provincial Governments 
possess. 

T1u 9 Abfute of Power. 

365. It has already been stated that the failure to appreciate 
the need for an efficient municipal service accounts for many 
d^ects, but there is also considerable evidence that ajppointments 
are not always made solely with a view to efficiency. The 
tendency to jobbeiy in municipal appointments is not a feature 
peculiar to Ladia, and such a practice is exceedingly difficult to 
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erjiiifatti It was not to be expected that in India, where 
caste aiJ communal t»os are so strong, it would be every- 
.■csistfau. There is evidence ol improper appointments and 
i*j.i,jioper dismissals m not a lew instances. Only an in- 
{'jrmcii public opinion can check this evil, but in addition there 
18 , in our \.tiw, m’gent need for gieater secmity of tenure in the 
can ice ol local authorities. At present too much power over the 
stafl lb placed in the hands of the Chainnaii, and, while reijorts 
of provincial Governments bear witness to the trustworthiness of 
the majority of Chairmen, there are instances of abuse of power 
by others. It is impossible for good work to be done by men 
whose position and prospects are dependent on uncertain personal 
factors. There have been brought to our notice a number of 
cases of coiruption and certain instances where very large sums 
have been expended in order to obtain seats on local governing 
authorities, which suggest that those who expended such large 
amounts expected to be able to recoup themselves from illicit 
gains. 

Effect of Comnmnal and Sectional Difierences. 

356. While it may be hoped that the faults referred to above 
may with greater experience and with a growth of public spirit 
be corrected, there remains another serious difficulty which 
militates against sound local government. Communal and caste 
dissensions, which are to-day the most serious problem in Indian 
politics, have naturally affected local bodies. The violent 
sectional antagonism between Hindus and Muhammadans or 
Brahmins and non-Brahmins has certainly impaired the efficiency 
of local bodies. It has tended to prevent the employment of the 
fittest persons in administrative posts, and factious quarrelling 
has in many instances occupied the attention of the members 
to the exclusion of all other considerations. It is clearly the 
greatest obstacle to the development of a sense of common 
dtizenahip, which is the necessary basis for healthy civic life. 

Attitude ol the Electorate. 

857. So far, we have considered how the chosen representa- 
tives of the public, comparatively few in numbers, have re- 
sponded to new and testing responsibilities in the management 
of local affairs. We come now to the question, even more im- 
portant f<Mr our purposes, how the many have used the ultimate 
power which resides in those who possess the vote. That there 
is a growing sense of its value is, we think, clearly established, 
though here again what is true of one province may need 
qualification in another. If the numbers that go to the poU 
provide any indeS to tihe growing interest taken by the voter — 
and We are aware that other extraneous causes often operate as 
, a teBttpptaJci hadteanent to vote--4hen most provinces can record 
p Steady hotealMte.. Madras, for ihstanoe, the percentage of 
who ^ ^ poU has risen progressively since 1921- 
jlie low water mark was registered as a consequence of 
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the uoi»-cuoj‘er.ition campai{.u' trom 41 7 per cent, in the case 
of Manicipaliiics anrl 33.17 per cent, in the ease of Taluq Boards, 
to 70.2 for cent, and 52.1 jer eoitt. it3petme’\ :ii 1025-26. 
The>a fig'u-ea ha\e m Rine n.cicn(.3= been tv eeJod olsetvbere, 
while iU oti * rs taej Itavo lut Iteen. roaclieJ. 3iut Li lieve that 
it la geiieriliy true to ?aj that tho’-o k uii incieasin^ ictdiness 
to use the vote, though intcreal maj finae fiuiu Liany <auses. If 
we are to asseas the gro^ith of political educuuoii, it ia easentjal 
to hare some eon''eption of the staudard>. of value and jadguient 
adopted by the electors. While in some instances electors have 
recorded a strong veidLct on conupt and inefficient administration, 
we are, on the whole, of opinion that questions of administra- 
tion play little part in the elections and that communal, caste and 
personal coiihiderations furnisli in the majority of cases the motive 
power which takes the elector to the polling booth and decides 
the casting of his vote. 
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CHAPTEB 6.— THE NOETH-WEST PEONTIBE 
PEOVINCB AND OTHBE SPECIAL AEEAS. 


368, Entirely outside the nine Governors’ provinces, but none 
the less constituting part of British India, are the sis areas 
which, in view of their geographical position or for other special 
reasons, do not share in the full system of provincial reform 
provided by the Government of India Act. These e^s areas 
taken together form about three per cent, of the whole, 'ttey ' 
are of different sizes and orders of importance ; and they are 
often called (though the term has- no statutory authority) “ minor 
administrations ”. They are the North-West Pronti^ Province, 
British Baluchistan, Delhi, Ajmer Merwara, Com^, and the 
Andaman ‘and Nicobar Islands.* A common feature ol them all 
is that their h^ids are called Chief Commi^ioners. ' The 
Mbntagu-Chelm^ord Eeport, in contrast' with the detailed con- 
sideration it gave to toe Governors* province, made only a pass- 
. reference to . toeia and; disiaaissed the . oon^eration of their 
future id the foltotitoig, bri words :-r* ' ‘ " 

- “For reasons Of sbra-te.g5! the two frontier provinces must remain 
entirely in the hands of the Grovemment of India. But inasmuch as 
, ' our guiding principle, where the principle of responsibility cannot 
.j . y®* applied, is that of government by consultation with lie repre- 
* ,'Bemdatives qf- the people, we think that in some if not all of these 
it^ wotdd be well to associate with the personal administration of 
' ’.,t . the Chief dommissionsr some, form of advisoiry council, adjusted in 

- , cbmpraitioh and funclsion to local conditions iq each, .ease. This 
question w^ would leave to , the further consideration ol’ the Govern- 
ment of Indiah’’t 


■ We niust first give a description of the North-West Frontier 
. Province and of toe mode of its administration; next, we shall 
; take Bahichiston aaad we can then deal more shortly ;Wito.. toe : 
■■ 'mdcli ''soiauer ^eiai- areas .-', ■' ' 


: The : 

■ , , .389. This province may be roughly described as lying betweenir 

; Hindu range on ^ the n<ato and Bfduulnstiid >n; ih^ 
ipijto,, and between Kjsslmmyand tE^ Pi^j^ ph toe, ea«^ the 




T, ^e‘;ia4wbr ^m iCehtiy ."Asia h^^'fidm time .to tinie, , 



I 










XUL S.OUXH-V' E&l iKoMILR PBuMNtii VN ) i i lUxi jiT 
SIuCUZ. ViJE4.S • 

iheir Jeep lUd t ^ou-^ > lf\'. u^at a" a 1 1 i. !*■» < 
and laiiat cil ti:iJes>*jLwU, ^ h 1 irieJ i J r i » '« t uL ^ ■' 

e\iia t noit tb-ii ’■he haie^t a_e i n tj _ 

wLeie Ht\ me q uiic. uut L^Mn^ tet Je l tM*- e 
teiaptiii^ prospect oi aoutj iioi i iLe t ^ f i p lu ’ u a 

1 lid juto the obttlcd J btri^tis 1 el ’^v iLeiu 

racing this fa^c, i» a mip in cuk ui-» »\Liv.’i utv s t ci t> e 
hstun tion oct''^eea the BiJi'h ^rca »» fivd iJm usu Ci nr is 
(l»mU with a titil arti ol Id.iOU -tjuiit, MUbS lo tt.J h 
2i\ milhons of people, and the tribal tTi,.ts nd luuian tt »teb 
i^cllow), estimated to coiei 25,500 bquaie miles ind t> cunt tin 
a pO| uiation of nearly three imlhous Mmiamaiaeans pie- 
doinmate oteiwhelmingly lu aU pirts in the file d’ ti c*s, there 
are small numbers of Hindus (about 7 pei cert i, aiij ut nioat } 
traders and shopkeepers in the towns and village^, aud hikbs, 
who amount to 2b, 000 The aiistocracy ut the ptuviuce a 

lepresented by the Khans, with an influence and authority over 
their followers not unlike that which used to be eseicxsed by ibe 
clueitam of a Highland clan The Pathan tnbesmen m the un* 
ndmmistered aieas are split up in a remaikable way in their 
■various teintories — ^Wazus, Mahsuds, Baimuthis, Afiidm, 
Shinwans, Mohmands, and so on — and under their respective 
mahks ate constantly at ieud amongst themselves. 

The lower giouud of the N W F P spreads out somewhat 
after the iishion of the palm and extended fiiigets of a nght 
hand In the pahu, at the loot of the fubt fingi i , is the capital, 
Peshawar; some toity miles to the castv^aldb the great bridge at 
Aitotk cairies railway and road over the Indus, which fiovrs, as 
it were, across the wnst The thumb, pomting north, leads 
to the Malakaud and the Swat Valley , and so to Chitral , the index 
finger repiesents the road past J^ammd fort over the Khyber 
tov aid Jikbul , the second fingei leads, vii Kobat, to the Kurrain , 
the third, via Bannu, to Wiainslau and the fourth, fiuther 
south, through Tonk to the Gomal pass The interstices aae 
occupied by wedges of inhospitable mouutamous country, the 
home of fiontier tribesmen, over whom watch and waid aio kept 
at various outposts, and whose proceedings are further controlled 
by the making of such roads as the recently completed circular 
road via Ra-zmak through Wazinstan The coustnntion of 
Bumlar roads, cutting through the wild country from pomt to 
point, has been approved m several other cases for which finance 
has not yet been found The cavihsw^ effect of such roads — 
for the frontier tnbesman is learnmg to apiireciate the motor 
omnihuB—M only equalled by theur value os a means of securing 
pacification in case of trouble. 

The Five Blsblota luid the Tribal Tracts. 

360 From the tune of the Biiti^ annexation of the Punjab, 
m 1849, down to 1901, the five frontier distncts remamed with 
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the Fob jab, and the Fiuijab Gk)verimient also assumed responsi- 
, bility for the control of the adjoining frontier tracts. In 1901, 
in consequence of the decision “ that the conduct of external 
relations with the tribes on the frontier should be more directly 
than hitherto under the control and supervision of the Govern- 
ment of India ”, the whole area was* taken under the immediate 
charge of the Government of India, a separate frontier province 
was created, and the Punjab lost the five districts. The 
geographical result is that only one district (Dera Ghazi !Khan) 
of the Punjab Province now extends beyond the Indus, and 
indeed, one of the five districts which has become detached, viz. 
PCazara district, with Abbottabad as its district headquarters, 
lies, tm tile easterp side of that river.. The other four districts 
of the N.W.FJP.' are west of the Indus, viz. Pe^awar, Kohat, 
10annu and Dera' Ismail Ehah; On the north-west, beyond. the. 
. theni8elveB,: .iiSB< the tribal territo^,, including five 

'politidah^®<m, viz. Horth and South Waziristan, the Kurram, 
thn Kiyber and tho^^M (the last named comprising the 

■ ' Indian and GMtral), together. vnth, certain 

■; other tiracts, the; tribar contoT of which vests in the Deputy. 
'Gqmmissioners, such. as. the'.Mohmand tribe, -Buiier,. -and the 
Gaduns.' ' " ’ - , 

, ' /Strictly speaidngi the N.W.P.P. consists of the five 
• ' adthihist®md cfistricts and no mbre, but, owing to the fact that 
, ' the charge of .the, unadmini&tked tribal tracts is also in the 
hsh.d^ of /Jthe Chief Coii^ (Xn his capswiity of Agent to 

; ■ fte GovernprrGeneinl),-it is coDonmn ’ jpf the whole jurea 

' aSi t^Hgh.it.'.fbrhied the province. The.: technical' position is 
; ; ' ishriMngly illustrated by remenphering, that British Didia stops 
/ ; at ithe boundary of; the, admini^xed area, and when, one motors, 

4 aldng“ the Khyber rhhd &oni Pe^^ to .Dan^ 'Kotal On the 
’ /Afghan fcjon^r, one passes 'out of British . India sqbn. 

■^strict of b behind;! :Gn , the iotber! btii..d^^ ;We 

. fiurand line, which was delimitated ’as the result of the A'gree-' 
• iinent- of 1893, mi^s the agreed boundary, between, the area of 


; , , ,]Mtish influence over the tribal tracts and the area 
/ 5 /olahned by .Mghamstah. In other words, Ihe mountsdnons .sfba 
!• ; which uted.to. be regarded land chlled, ‘\indbjpe®i^ht.-tefri 
the ;p.uripostes,otctotrol';;hovf'!di'yid^;b^^^^ 







THE NOETH-WEST FROSTIER PEOVISCE AND OTHER 319 
SPECIAL AREAS. t 

If a crime is committed, efforts are made to investigate it, and 
to arrest, try, and punish the wrong-doer. If a disturbance 
threatens, the administrative authorities of the district, co- 
operating with the civil police force, endeavour to curb it or 
prevent it. OfiScers of the Public Works and Irrigation Depart- 
ments carry on the work entrusted to their charge. There is a 
system of land assessment revised periodically, under which the 
landowner pays to Government his quota of the land revenue. 
A few of the more considerable towns are organised as municipali- 
ties, and the local government is carried on there by municipal 
Gommi^ioners. In short, the civil and judicial administratkm 
in the five districts corresponds to that obtaining elsewhere in 
British India, and the whole apparatus of a provincial executive 
and judiciary is at work, though, no doubt owing to the rugged 
character of the country, it may not everywhere be applied with 
the same finish and intensity that may be met with elsewhere. 

Conteast with t^ the . administrative situation a® soon, as 
one crosses the invisibler' line (indeed, in some cases the actual 
position of the,. Ihie is ,,npt pr^iselj wMch divjdes thd' 

administered districts firom tribal trapts, Ifi the tribal; areas, 
no organised' magistracy exists, juad' there is no eqUedtion 
reyehtte. , .The aoeeptancd by the Bathan, of control through a 
.PoiiticaJ Agent eajdntially depends upon , iite fact that be is 
not called upon to pay any takes. Bej^ond t^ loem of , the 
military roads referred^.to^ balpw,; the tritesman does. what is 
right rn, Jli8 ov?n ejp&, vdthout, being. ham]^r®5 b^.pohce eepqya, 
or the. G^e of Otifiiinal, BrOcedure. He fivei, inside his icartin^ed 

by.iatoitiye metiddsVj 

'd’,..’iiniited,.-4fedj>,;.;pf' ;gr^nd^;-:maihtdrasV.V'*^ /.l^ate,, 

fetfd. witb nia^^qf his neighfaqnrs, that; if lie, sdiqpts 

his enerdy, neithei the frontier aulboritieB nor toe Brifcii^ eoiirts 
are likely to interfere. ' On toe other hand, the road is 



ceoaskHial fprt, or pic^et-po# on#e to|«' of wnie;,of the;M|la. 
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been carried through the pass as far as the frontier, thf 
system of trbal guards is applied to it — ^though the i 
piDvides more opportunities for purloining portable pif 
equipment, and the prevention of such thefts is difficult. 

A hsed contention has been establislied, and is insisted 
that there must he no shooting or other violent crime com 
on the road or within a narrow selvedge on either side, 
of muider and robbery do, however, occur from time t 
in the neighbourhood of the road, and the authorities 
X-W-P.P. ave then entitled to take action, and, if the 
can be found and brought to justice, he is dea'ii with, 
the judicial authorities of the administered area, bat 
Political Agent, who has the powers of a District Maj 
and a Sessions Judge, i.e., be is guided by the si>irit 
Criminal Code, and has a jurisdiction wliich extends 
no.mcing the death sentence. A sentence of death r« 
hi/W(wor, to be confirmed by the Judicial Commissioner 
Province. A sentence of imprisunineut is seiwed in tl 
of Dritish India. 


Jixgas In the 2ir.W.7.F. 

362. Both in the administered districts and in the tribal 
there is a system of traditional indigenous justice administ 
tribunals called Jiigas. The essential point to bear in i 
that the Jirga system has its origin in tribal custom, 
recognised and applied by the tribesmen themselves h 
where tlie agents of the Government of India make no i 
to intervene. The system, in a carefully regulated 
however, preserved and made iwe of under the authoritj 
Govermue.it of India, both in the administered distric 
for tlie limitel class of cai'es in which Political Agents int 
in the area of the tribal tracts. 

The Code governing the use of Jirgas is to be found 
Frontier Crimea Begulation of 1901, which is applied n 
to the fi\e districts, but to the Political Agencies. But ir 
ing it to the Political Agencies, the Government of Tndis 
it plain that it has no intention of interfering with or 
mining in any way the influence, responsibility, or ai 
of tlie tribal Jirgas, or of disturbing the practice nndei 
the Elders of the community concerned are ordinarily i 
themselves to deal with tribesmen who have committed 
in the hinterland away from the road. 

In the case of civil disputes, the Deputy Commisrione 
thinks the dispute is likely to provoke a breach of the 
or if the dispute is one in which a member of a front! 
is concerned, may refer the question to a " Council of I 
tica investigation and report; and when tlie finding of tl 
is tocelved, he may issne an opimative decree in aocordan 
l^e flodii^, provii^ that at l^t three-quarters of the n 
of 'i^e Jirga have concurred in the decision. Thus, i 
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THE NORTH-WEST PRONTIEB PROVINCE AND OTHER ‘.V2 
SPECIAL APJS.VS. • 

questions invoMij* local custom. iLatrimorad! infidel’ ty, « 
claims for debt and the like, m which a r^^mber ot tae tr'd 
is involved, maj fce disposed of without recou .-.3 *b<, ort* irn 
law couris. Vakds and pleaders nat'irail^ tend to o*>k 
at this ^siem, t’or it entirely diopececs with the P' < 
lawj'ers and no doubt often disregards technipai ru’p«. But it 
in accordance with ancient tribal tradition, and has the practic 
advaurage of seeming deemons on the spot with lie i. .p ■ 
those who are likely to have the best knowlelge both oi tl 
actual incident and of local custom. It is sq^nificant that the 
is less challenge of notorious facts, and more frequent adm rsic 
of the truth, before Jirgas than in ordinary couits where profe 
sional advocates are engaged. 

Another section of the Begulation (section 111 deals wf 
criminal references. Where, in the opinion of ttie Con’nais.slo»'' 
oic Deputy Commissioner, it is inexpedient that tlie question < 
the guilt or innocenr’e of a person accused of an offence sh<»u 
be tried in the regular criminal courts, the question involvi 
may be referred to a Jirga for decision. The individuals cot 
posing the Jirga are subject to challenge by the accused, ai 
when the personnel of the tribunal is settled, it is requited 
investigate and report upon the facts, the issues being defini 
for it in simple terms by the Deputy Commissioner, and ti 
verdict taldng the form of an elalwrate statement of what tl 
Jiiga finds to be the truth. If the Jirga reports that the ai'cua 
is innocent of the crime, this normally concludes the matte 
if the Jirga returns a verdict of guilty, it may add a recoi 
mendation as to puuisbmeut, but the maximum puuishmer 
even for murder, wlien investigated by a Jirga, hs 14 ,veat 
rigorous imjirisonment. The conclusion of a Jirga is usual 
unanimous, and the Deputy Commissioner can, as a rule, acce 
and act upon its finding on matters of fact, but power is reserv 
for him to refer the matter for farther investigation, or in t 
event of a conviction, to overrule a verdict of conviction in 
case where he has reason to think that it should not be reli 
upon. There is no appeal to a higher court against the ultinu 
decision of the Doputy Commiseioner, but it is not uncomra 
to petition the Chief C.ommisrioner to exercise his preic^li 
to review the order made. 

Nature of the Constitutional Broblem. 

363. The Jirga system in the N.W.l'.P. throws light ui) 
the constitutional problem raised by the contention (with wn; 
we shall have to deal in Volume II} that the province is r 
for an elected legislature and an executive responmhle to tl 
legislature. Nobody suggests that the proposed legislature shoi 
have jurisdiction over the whole tribal area, as well as over i 
five administered districts. The tribal area, it is admitted on 
hands, must remain under the direct charge of the Qovernmi 
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of India. It is indeed, properly speaking, no part of British 
India. The Political Officer of the Khjber Agency, for example, 
never enters the territory save as a guest, but confines his 
peregrinations to the road, and exerts his influence through 
interviews with the Pathan chiefs. Mamfestly, therefore, there 
is no question of extending representative institutions or 
ministerial control to the tribal tracts. But the problem of the 
adniimbtration of justice and of promoting and preserving order 
in the five districts is intimately, and indeed inextricably, con- 
nected with the tribal tracts. Many of the tribesmen who live 
in the unadmhustered area in the summer pass into the districts 
lor the winter ; others of the tribesmen own or cultivate land on 
both sides of the line. A large part of the violent crime which 
is committed in the districts may be safely attributed to men 
who either live in the tribal area or take refuge in it to escape 
from the police. An important part of the work of a Political 
Agent is to induce the heaflmen of a tnbe beyond the 
administered border to discourage such crimes, to get stolen 
property restored, and even to return inhabitants of a district 
who may have Been kidnapped. It follows that there must be 
the closest co-operation between the police in the districts, the 
Prontier Con&tabuLiry (which is an allied force under a Com- 
mandant, who is responsible to the Chief Commissioner, and 
which guards the frontier of the distncts), and the Political 
Agencies. As long as these authorities are under a common 
head such co-operation can be secured. But, if law and order 
in the districts becomes a topic dealt with in a provincial legisla- 
ture, and a fortiori, if it were in charge of a Minister responsible 
to such legislature, it seems certain that this co-operation would 
be more difficult to secure. The police force in the five districts 
costs 28 lakhs a year, and amounts to no less than 6,000 men — 
one poUceman for every 375 of the population and almost one 
for every 2 square miles. The financial burden is, therefore, 
extremely heavy, and there would be a natural temptation for 
the legislature and the Minister to throw as much as possible 
of the burden and the blame on the agents of the Central 
Government who are responsible for the trans-border area. If 
difficulties arose, they would in\olve a reference to the Govern- 
ment of India, and smooth and rapid working, which is so ^sen- 
tial in an area constantly exposed to the danger of tribal rriids, 
and to outbreaks of passionate violence, might be impeded. 
Other illustrations of the difficulties which would be likely to 
arise could easily be given. For example, the officer who may be 
best qualified to be appointed Political Agent is likely to have 
gained his experience in the administration of an adjoining 
district. Behind the civil organisatbn lies the military arm, and 
in the last xeaori, if troops have to be called upon, it seems 
essential that the request shonld be pnt forward from a single 
aotiroe and as the result of a co-ordinated plan. 
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THE NOBTH-WESr PROSTIIiai PROVINCE AND OIJELLR 
SPECIIL AREAS. 

Moreover, the statesman iiho is prepared to face tLe greater 
issues that are involved in the constitutional problem ot the 
N.W.F.P. mn«!t iiot confine hia altentMo to t. a fi\e di-imcts 
and the adjoining tracts. On the other side of thi J^unnd are 
is the sovereign slate of Afghanistan, with a xopuidtion laigety 
composed of wild tiibesmen with the detest latiil aiiintiet, to 
(he tnbes under the control of the Goieininent of India. Juet 
as there is a constant movement to and fro of these fathaus 
between the districts of the N.W F.P. and the ad/i,iJing tribal 
tracts, so there is a constant movement between these ‘nbal 
tracts and xVfghanistan. The proceeds of a borglary in Pesha \ar, 
or of a looted cara\au on the Kbjber, may be sold in the bazaars 
of Eabnl, and when the realities of the situation are ezummed 
on tlie spot, one is driven to admit that the artificial line which 
theorists may draw between one particular area and another 
cannot affect the essential unity of the problem of law and order 
in this part of the woild. 

In fact, the question of law and order, which in other parts 
of British India is a domestic and internal matter, in the 
N.W.F.P. is closely related to the subjects of foreign and 
diplomatic policy and of impenal defence. Marauders to whom 
fighting is second nature, and who possess and freely use arms of 
precision, are always liable to be swept into frontier raids of a 
more general character, and the iniiuence which the Mullahs 
can exert over these fanatical and ignorant tribesmen, combined 
with the risk of threatening movements on a larger scale in 
Central Asia, makes the administration of law and order in the 
N.W.F.P. partake of the nalure of an All-India problem. 

The Argument lor FoUti(»l Advance. 

SC4. At the same time, the settled and law-abiding inhabitants 
of the districts, or at any rate such of them as share the aspira- 
tions of India’s political leaders, have an undoubted grievance. 
Step by step the rest of India has advanced along the road 
towards self-government. In this province, there has been no 
change. Neither the Morley-Minto Heforms, nor the Montagu^ 
Chelmsford scheme, applied to the area, which, indeed, Mr. 
Montagu had not time to visit. “ If constitutional reform,” so 
runs the complaint, “ is good for the rest of India, why is it not 
^d for us? It is no fault of ours that we have been cut off from 
Si© Banjab, of which we previously formed a part, but while the 
Punjab has gone ahead, and may now go ahead still further, 
we have stood still. In vigour and in intelligence we are not 
behind our neighbours on our eastern border; indeed our own 
districts have provided records of educational success whiidi put 
us in front of some portions of the adjoining province. The best 
way to encourage in the Pathan a greater respect for law 
is to treat him as a responsible citizen and to give him a 
vote. Surely, the gj millions who inhabit the North-West 
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frontier Province cannot be permanently denied their share m 
he conatimtional advantagcb which the rest of India en)oys?” 

It imi.Obbii)ie not to sympatnise w’th those who make this 
ippeal, taoufU it laiist be remenibered thiit side by side with 
ilieip are tut membets ot tiie hinall Hindu community, many ot 
whom dread <he effects ot handinp over control to a Pathan 
inaioiity in a N.W.F.P. legislature. Elsewhere ui British India 
It IS the political leaders of the Hindus who usually desire to go 
fiulhest and iastest m the direction of the removal of British 
control and the substitution of complete self-government, in 
the N.W.F.P. the position is reversed. It was an important 
deputhTiun oi Mubauimadans which aigued strongly beioie us 
that whatever seF-^overnment was bestowed elsewhere should 
also be established at Peshawar, and even the Khans expressed 
themselves as favourable to the setting up of a legislature, but 
many of them obviously intended that it should be so constituted 
as to secuie the contmued predominance ot the Khans. On the 
other hand, it was an influential body of Hindus which came 
forward to beg that there might be no weakening of the Execu- 
tive, and to insist upon the necessity of maintaining a strong 
British element in the administration, and not even the proposal 
that one-third of the seats should be reserved for Hindus of the 
province seemed to take away their fears. Time and experience 
alone can show the best path through this thicket of difficulty, 
but, in decidiug on the pace of advance, it has always to be 
remembered that, down to the present moment, the province has 
had no real experience at all of the principle of election, though 
this has not been due to any lack of anxiety on the part of the 
authorities to provide it. 

“ The question of introdudng an elective element in the 
Peshawar Municipal Committee ” says the Deputy Commissioner 
of the District in a recent report, “ has been under considera- 
tion for the last 16 years. On all previous occasions, when it 
has been proposed, communal difficulties have supervened and 
the matter has been dropt>ed. However, in October 1927 it was 
decided that some definite forward step mast be taken in 
consequence of the approaching visit to India of the Statutory 
Cotmmission.” Unsuccesafnl efforts were made to induce the 
leaders of the two principal communities to agree upon some 
basis of representatiem. It was eventually decided by the 
N.W.F.P. Government that the committee should consist of 
4 official members, 8 nominated non-officials, and 8 elected non- 
officials, the last being all elected in communal constituencies. 
Of these 6 were to be Mubammadans, 2 Hindus and. 1 a Sikh, in 
accordance with the numerical pzoportkm o£ the three com- 
munities in the dty. The elections were held last November. 
In five oonstitnencies all the candidates but one reared before 
the ckwe of the contest. In the remaining three oonstitaencies 
elecd^a tvere held. No party made any attempt to preserve the 
eeaniaiiF of ballot, and all voter$ freely ranged themselves in 
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opfosilp camps Violence wa«i tbreattmeti but *o il c 'ihI 
averted. In every case of a eontcs*ed c’cctio'i, however 
P'titions hjve been lodt;ed alletrinc maTcrhi iny^a;l}t'’ties., r'd’i 
influence and porrnpt prwti* ea aga r^t the -ut ■ea-r'i’ card’d te 
It would, of (ourhe, be a tm‘( A t <>(< £' c-t i» ’-iip ‘.jr •- + 
the p<*s'ilfs of a first experiment, li.t tr.'-v .i » cl< a-'v i.< f.r-n.p. 
able, and the introduction of the e»ec*ive intt taoer 

njiii'icip'iliUes tbp piovituv b'- !,*'en dela"‘'. rn”! tvinr*'* 
esperunce Lis been gained in I'esha'’a’' 

In our fec-fond ’iolnme, o-e shalj b I’^t P' ret itf t . '^hc d ■ ilf 

subject of tile future oonsliti tion «'f tne X \Y.F.I V. ► i 
endeavour to propose a mode of tn'i'-ii^itt v • . ^tLLc r»*'<vr b 
mg tl<e speoipJ position ot the ircj, nt its ..5 cornectio* v ilh 
the tiefpiite ct Ird’a, vi’ll make s>:ia p-i>vj-ioM fs rio* j'l.o f. ' 
meeting the natural desire of some of its in}. -ii it ant- t 
a TOpe IT frau’ing the laws under wliieL ti ?j It? 

Bolttchistau. 

86ri. The niouTiTamou? conmry of BaJnchuLin s considerabh 
larger than the British Isles, and between tliree and four times 
the size of the administered districts and tribal tiacts of the 
N.W.F.r. combined. Yet its total population is onl,i 8'’*n,000, 
or under 6 per square mile. Tliere are only two towns worth 
the name. Quetta and Sibi. and only i>e%en smaller townships 
The indigenous population lives in hiimlets or in tents ; less than 
two per ccnl. of the area is cultivated, and half the Baluchis 
are still nomadic. Baluchistan lies outs de the range of the 
monsoon, and its rainf.il! is shglit and uncertain. So little are 
its inhabitants loiiched by education that, of the 73fl,(K)0 Moslems 
in the country less than lO.tXX) are lilerate, a.id more than 
half of these are not Baluchis. In the few towns, aliens con- 
gregate (largely Punjabis.), who serv'e the neeih of the troopo and 
return to then homes in India when their business is over. 
Baluchistan yields no surplus of revenue. The occupation of the 
country was forced uiion the Government of India and b 
maintained for purely strategic reasons. 

Two- thirds of Baluchistan, containing half its population, is 
not under British administration and could not, therefore, be 
brought within the Scope of any statutcay system of reforms. 
In this category fall the State of KaUi and its feudatory Las 
Bela, and the Marri and Bugti country which is either in- 
dependent or feudatory to the Klian of l^Iat. Of the remain- 
ing third only 9,000 square miles, with a population of 128.000 
is British territoiy in the full sense. The rest consists of 
*' Agency areas. *’* These areas are administered by the Chief 
Commissioner as Agent to the Governor-General, under the 

• On the wap at the end of the volume, the British Territory is 
rolouied pink. The agency areas, and any tribal territory outside the 
Indian States, are coloured light yoHow, tho Indian States, yelloav 
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authority of the India (Foreign Jurisdiction) Order in Council 
of 1902 to which we have already alluded.* Aithougn the 
administration of the British and Agency areas is not at pieseiit 
distinguishable — all laws in force in Bntish Baluchistan being 
deemed, by virtue of a notification made under that Order, to be 
in force in the Agency teiritories in the absence of a dedaralion 
to the contrary — ^much of the Agency area consists of tribal 
territory taken under British administration at the request of its 
headmen, and it might well be held inequitable to introduce 
substantial changes in the method of its government without 
their consent. 

In considering the possibility of granting reforms to a part 
of Baluchistan, one difficulty that arises is the risk of disuniting 
diverse elements in the country, upon the co-operation of which 
the success of the administration depends. This co-operation 
is obtained by the working of the Jirga system, and since this is 
not in all respects the same as in the K.W.F.P., some account 
of it is added here. 

Jirga System in Baluchistan. 

866. There ate many parts of India in which a village tribunal, 
composed of the principal villageis, decides small cases, both 
civil and criminal, t But in the N.W.F.P. and in Baluchistan, 
the method of administering justice through tribunals composed 
of the leading residents, without the aid of lawyers or trained 
judges, is carried much further. In the N.W.F.P., as we have 
just seen, the method is to refer any important disputes which 
cannot be satisfactorily dealt with by the Courts which British 
rule has set up, to Jirgas, who investigate and report. But in 
Baluchistan, the order of events is reversed, and the system is, 
indeed, the basis upon which respect for civil rights and criminal 
law is founded. Jirgas are of various kinds. The ordinary Jirga 
meeting in a village consists of a number of nominated head- 
men ; as many as 15 or 20 may be on the panel ; when a crime 
has been perpetrated or a civil dispute arises, the Jirga will 
investigate it. 

The method usually followed in the case of an ordinary crime 
is for the village levy (which takes the place of police, for 
there is no police force in Baluchistan, outside Quetta City and 
the Bazaars, other than these village levies organised by wlage 
headmen, who are thus made responsible for law and order in 
their localities) to make inquiry and take statements, after which 
the oa>se comes to the Extra Assistant Commissioner, who frames 
simple issues (such as. Was so and so murdered? Who murdered 
him? Was there any excuse for the crime?), and then refers 
them to the Jirga. The Jirga meets, hears witnesses, debates 
the matter, and finally embodies its oonolusion in a full state- 
meut of the facts whim are found to have occurred, includ ing a 

(’‘i ** 0e*|Wnk.8a, ®. 71»boi». t See para. 847 above. 

( * 
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specific fiodinsr on the iusues, and Tecotnruends the punishment 
to be mflleted. A Jird <‘annot recommend the death penalty ; 
the Hijxlmua pin'sliment k 14 je.'tts’ rigorous imprisonment. 
The luatrer then cf Dies before the Extra As<’ibtant tonanuieaoixer, 
nliO '»>> a la.c doe» not alter the ‘indinps of fiitt. but tonfirme 
oi rr< (I lies t o {'rni-hmeM In ' rue cd-e*. t'je Extra Ahbistant 
t’onimiRrfoner sends the case back for further inquiry. All 
imixjrt'int cases wucerning Lind, Roioen, and irater (the thiet 
uiAiii causes of dispute) must be roferreJ for fi'miiig of i^Mjes 
to the Extra Assistant Commisbioner. Tlus system seems to 
work to the satisfaction of the pulhc. The conclusions reached 
by the Jirga are seldom set aside, and owing to the fact that 
the investigation takes place on the spot, tmough people who 
are most hl^ely to know local mreuxustaueeb, many cases are 
decided on the admission of the defendant. 

In addition to the ordinary Jirga, there are four other Aarieties ; 
—(1) The l>istrict Jirga, where the panel is drawn from leading 
men throughout the district.; (2^ The Inter-District Jirga, when 
the two parlies are from different districts; (3) The Special 
Jirga, such as may be constituted in cases where the accused says 
tie is not satisfied that he will get a fair bearing from the mdinary 
members; in such a case, the Extra Assistant CommissioueT may 
alloR both parties to choose some of the tribunal, and will 
nominate a sarpanch (i.e. a president) himself; (4) Once a year 
at Quetta and once at Bibi there meets the Shahi Jirga (Eong- 
Jirga) for the whole of Baluchistan, and this important body 
deals with cases which cannot be disposed of conveniently by 
the lower tribunals, and especially wi& dilutes which have so 
far resulted in a deadlock. 

There ia a corresponding Jirga system for civil disputes, which 
seems to work equkly well. A case involving a resident in the 
area goes as a matter of course before the local Jirga, after the 
Extra Assistant Commissioner has framed the issues. The only 
cases which are tried in the formal courts of Baluchistan are 
cases arisar^ in ooxmeotioii with organised trade, or, of comse, 
eases affecting aliens. (In Baluchistan, an Indian is an alien 
no less than an Englishman.) Even when a formal court of 
justice has pronounora a decree against a defendant to pay a 
sum of money, if dififioolt^ is found in executing the order, it is 
Gommdn to rmer to a Jn^ the question cS how b^t the {Plaintiff 
|aay get and the Jirg^ invesrigates the matter and decides. 

■ The c£ie& of Ealat sit in the ShaH Jizgaa and advise on the 
exposltkm of oustomazy law and the settlement of the mote 
important duqmtw, aliw in the administered districts end the 
Ealat State. Wheat aa^ cpedal qnestton affecting the tribesmen 
arises outside the routine of adimmistration, such, for instance, 
as questions of hmse-hreeding oar the wool indnstey, the Agent 
to 1^ Qovemor-Ctoneral takes advamtage of the Smdd Jirga to 
call together and otmsult the tribal repceaentstives. 

1S7S ll 
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It may be safely stated that the Baluchis have not themselves 
sought any alteration of the existing regime. The demand for 
representative institutions of a western type certainly does not 
come £rom them. 


The Province of Delhi. 

867. Delhi was constituted a province in 1912, witii the sole 
object of providing the Government of India with a seat free 
fr<nn the dominant influence of any provincial Government. Its 
Budget, like those of all the minor admmistrations but Coorg. 
IS a port of the Budget of the Central Government. The Indian 
Legislature can l^^late for it. But under the Act which con- 
stitutes the province, the Governor-General in Coundl has the 
■power of extending to it any Acts in force in any other pait of 
British India.* By this simple method uniformity can be main- 
tained between the laws of this province and those of the 
Punjab, of which Delhi was formerly a part. Delhi is repre- 
sent^ in the Assembly by one elected member,!' and its CEief 
Commissioner is in practice nominated a member of the Council 
of State. But its normal interests are naturally municipal, and 
its Municipality and District Board provide it with a sufficient 
platform for the exfoession of its ivi^es. Principally for this 
reason, no council has been set up to advise the Chief Commis- 
sioner. The province generally obtains its admimstrative officers 
from the Punjab, and is subject to the jurisdiction of the Lahore 
High Court. 


Ajmer Merwara. 

368. Ajmer Merwara is separately administered only because 
it is too isolated to be included in any Governor’s px>vince. As 
the map at the end of this volume shows, it lies at the ver}' 
centre of Eajputana, which is the largest expanse of Btate tem- 
toiy in the whole ci India. Prom the United Provinces, the 
nearest of the Governors* povinces, it is at no point distant less 
than 160 miles. A committee appointed by the Government of 
India in 1921 to examine the admimstrative and judicial arrange- 
ments of the province, and to advise on the changes necessary to 
enable it to participate in the Beforms, reported that tlte estab- 
lishment of a legidative council for so aoaall an a^inistration 
was out tile question, and that the mo£^ suitable solution was 
to amalgamate it witii ^e United Provinces. But this proposal 
was welcome neither to the bulk of the people of Ajmer Merwara 
itself nor to the Government of the United Provinces. Thai 
Government pointed out both the isdatiw of Ajmer Merwara 
and its diffenemcesi d law, oosioms and administrative mterests. 
It seems that to the majoa^ of the inhabitanliB of the ^Kivinoe 
tile prasmvation of their disebctive adtore and the ot^MiihnBiioe 
of the raethode ol adrojmistratjon witii whi^ th^ am fwcnilisg 

* Sevtioa 7 of tl» DeBd Iaw# Act Xtii of 1W3. 
t 9«i» MjO latqpNint pmcA. 874. 
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aro mD<^ greater momeDt than reforms. The committee con- 
sidered tiiat an advisory conncil of the type suggested in the 
Joint Beport would not satisfy the politick aspirations of the 
province for any length of time, and that a legislative council 
was unsmtable and, beddes itself involving expenditure which 
the province could not afford, would lead to a demand for an 
executive coundl, the cost of which would be prohibitive. 

In the end, all that was done was to give the province one 
elected seat in the liegislative Assembly. The Central Legisla- 
ture can pass laws for the province; but the Governor-General 
in Council still retains powers of legidating for it by regulation 
under section 71 of the Act, and of extending to it, as a 
“ scheduled district,”* laws in force in any other part of 
British India. It is by these latter methods that the province 
normally obtains its l^islation. 

Ooorg. 

369. The Province Coorg (area 1,580 square miles) owes its 
separate administration not to phyncal isolation — for one half 
of its boundary marches with that of the Madras Presidenoy — 
but to historic causes. At the end of the eighteenth century, 
Ooorg allied itself with the British agamst the common foe, 
Tipu Sultan. In ooiuseqnence of tb« misgovemment of its 
rulers, Coorg was, with the consent ite inhabitants, annexed 
in 1834. The British Beadent in Mysore ia Chief Commissioner 
in Cooi^. 

The Coorgs, or Kiodi^as, from time immemorkl lords of the 
soil, number about 44,()00 out erf a total pc^mlation of 164,000. 
They fenm the lai^est compact unit and are strikingly Bajput 
in dharaoteristics. They have thmr own langnage, Iheir own 
religion, their own national dress and their own i^stem of land 
tenure. 

The oonstiitutional treatment of Cooi^ presented itself as a 
difficulty immediately after the passing <rf the Act of 1919. It 
was thought that the inhabitants of Coorg would consider an 
advisory ooundd of the kind suggested in the Joint Beport 
unwoirihy of tibeir political and educational advancement. The 
alternatives were, therefore, offered them <rf amalgamation with 
Madras <rf a legiriative council of thedr own. In a representa- 
tive meeting of Cooigs bolding both moderate and advwoced 
views, the latter alternative was acoe]pted. Boles were accordingly 
ihamed for Coorg, separatii^ provinmal from central subjects 
and provindal central revenues. A L^slative Co^ml 
of twenty members was oonstitnted, fifteen of thmn elected on 
a which in 1927 admitted 6.S per cent. <rf &a popula- 

tipn to tibe vote. Th e Council has legislative, deliberative and 

* See above, para. 168. 
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interrogatory powers. Its resolutions on the Budget are merely 
recommendatory, but its finance committee bas often exerted 
mfiuence on the Budget in its preparatory stages. Its Bills are 
(subject both to the previous sanction and the subsequent assent 
of the Goveinor-G-eneral. Two Acts have been pMsed by 
the Council. Since it was constituted, the regulatory powers of 
the Governor-General m Counal under section 71, and the powers 
of the Chief Comimssioner under the Sdiednled Districts Act, 
though not repealed, have lain dormant. 

A separate legislature for a province of the size of Coorg is 
clearly anomabus. It has sat on an average for 6 days in the 
year, but even so has found it difficult not to descend to parochial 
matters, which are more {Hx>perly the busmess of the Coorg 
District Board, or to interfere in administrative details. There 
is an anta^^nism of bug standii^ between Coorgs and Brahmins, 
which shows no sign of abatement. The Coorgs of the older 
type look askance at the new blood to which the Council give<i 
eminence; the new elements find the powers oi the Council 
inadequate; while the Chief Gommissbner himself, though 
sensible of the good temper, helpfubess and decorom which the 
Council has excited, is deprived by his positbn as President 
from entering into the debates and eliciting advice as he might 
wish to do. 

Amalgamatbn with Madras would secure political advance 
at the price of loss of individuality and loss of easy contact with 
the heads of administration. Coorg would become a mer e oon - 
stituency in a vast political unit. This expedient is srillp^ — 
gather, unacceptable to the bulk of the inhabitants of Coorg. 
The alternatives for Coorg ore, therefore, closer association 
with the Centre or. the development of its own institutions. 
The former alternative, involving as it would the loss the 
Legislative Council, is unacceptable to the people of Coorg. A 
derire for the retention d the Council combined with representa- 
tion in the Central Legislature, was expressed in a unanimous 
resolution of the Council in 1924. The Government of India, 
however, did not agree to give Cooig representation at Delhi 
whib it had a Legisbtive Council of its own. Any large advance 
on the provindal baris is barred by considerations d expense. 
The cost of the present administrative system is already high. 

It has not been found possible to carry ont several reforms which 
are urgently desired, studi as the transfer of the powers a 
High Court from the Chief Commissioner to a Jnfficial Com- 
missbner. The day when a sep^te Coorg will be abb to 
SQStsin Ml pB 3 »phernalia d xesponsihfe govertkment mus^ 
lie fat ahead. 

tUSd Hiooblir 

870. The kbst d the minor adrnitiistrations to be mentioned is 
a group d isianda in the Bay of Ben^l, where the most im- 
portant d tile paual aettimnents in India was situated. It was 
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daeidad in 1921 to aboli^ the penal settlement and develop 
the area which it covered as a free colony. The headquarters of 
the administration is at Port Blaor, which is distant 360 miles 
fiom Bangoon and somethmg more than twice that length of 
voyi^e from Madras or Calcutta. The indigenous lo^abitants 
d! the are among the most primitive of mankind; it is 

oidy Bome part of the South Andaman and the islands adjacent 
te it (totailmg 473 square miles), which has been really occupied 
and admimstered. 
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PART V.~THE SYSTEM OF PUBLIC FINANCE. 
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CHAPTER 1.— CONDITIONS GOVERNING INDIAN 

FINANCE. 

* 

371.^ The stnictuTB of poblic finance in every country is bound 
to 1^ in large measure moulded and controlled by economic and 
social conditions, and befmre we attempt a more detailed descrip- 
tion, we must assemble in this chapter Ihe more prominent factors 
m the Indian situation which at once influence and explain the 
general financial system of British India. We refer principally 
to India’s {oedommantly rural character, its isolated villages, 
and the dependence oi the vast majority of its people upon agri- 
culture; to the low standard of living of the masses, and their 
poverty ; and to the long toadition of centralised adininistraSon 
which has so profoundly affected the nature of its fucal arnmge- 
ments. We '^1 devote a few paragraphs in this cluster oi our 
Report to each of these before proceeding further. 


Depoadsnoe upcoi Agrienltuie. 

872. In Part I of this volume, Chapter 2, we have attempted 
to draw a picture of the Indian countryside, and to describe some 
of the^ characteristics of Indian village life.* We have 
emphafdpd the part which agriculture plays in the life of the 
sub-continent. Although In& has a great industrial ouiput 
which has secured to it recogmtion by the League of Nations as 
one of the eight chief industrial states of the world, more than 
71 per cent, of its population is entirely dependent on agrioul- 
ture. Almost the whole of its exports, wi& the exception cff 
manufactured jute, ocmsists of agricultural produce. On the 
Other h^d, manufactured articles forzn the bulk of its imports. 

The isolation of Indian villages is beu^ modified by motor 
tran^^Kart, the zemax^bnble development c£ which during the Isufii 
few years has oomdderably affected the ioa3 problem of India 
ptd Afw led to the cimstitation ol a Central Stsmdiiig Ooranuttee 




f See atxnw pen. S8B. 
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•on^ed to passengers, and there has been as yet no marked ex- 
tension of mechamcal transport for goods. Thus, the Indian 
T'illage is still to a large extent economically self-suffioient, and 
normally consumes what is grown in its own vicinity. 

The Mommon and the Bu^et. 

373. A further characteristio not to be overlooked in this con- 
nation is the dependence of Tndiati agriculture on an 
rainfall, and the consequent danger of widespread famines, such 
as ha^ periodically devastated huge areas of the countryside in 
past times. !Ihese visitations constituted a terrible anxiety, not 
only to the cultivator, but to Brituh administration in nr^ier 
years, and in no sphere of governmental activity during the Iwrt 
half-century has administrative eMciency approached nearer to 
the point of perfection than in the bAwdiing of the problem of 
droight and in the organisation of famine relief operations. 
Duiiiw recent years famine has not been either so firequent or 
so wi^qaead as in the last century, for the extension of railways 
and ci irrigation, the development of the co-operative credit 
movement, the growth of industries which attract wcokpeople 
from coun^ areas, and the greater mobility of labour have aU 
tended to increase the resisting power of the people and to im- 
prove their economic condition. Moreover, as we have explained 
elsewhere, preparations for desdmg with famine, if it is 
threatened, have been fortiier improved. NevcrtheleM, more 
than fonr-fifths the cultivated area of the country is dependent 
upon a precarious rainfall, and as the time comes round each 
summer when the monsoon is dne and expected to break, its 
arrival continues to be a subfect of deep concern not only to 
the cultivator and administrator, but to the Emance Member. 

Tt is easy to see how all this has its influence upon the methods 
and calculations of public finance. An unfavourable monsoon 
affects the budgets of the provinces as well as that of the Central 
Government. To the fonner it means expenditure on famine 
relief works, suspensions and remissions of l^d revenue, and, in 
most cases, a reduction in the return from alcobolio excise. 
Central finances are not, perhaps, affected nowadays so directly, 
but any natural oalamify which reduces purchasing power must 
tend to diminish the volnme of imports, the profits eommeroe 
and the receipts from transport, so that the reventw from 
customs, income tax, and lailways (which, as we shall see, axe 
Ike sources of income of the Central Govenunent) 

are uso iuvohed. The loss of revenue occurs not orlj in the 
year in which tiie monsoon has failed, but <fften continues into 
tEe ficdlowing year. A fonner lE^oanoe Member of the Govern- 
ment dt India once described the Indian estimates as gambling 
in rain,” and althoo^ sabsequent finemoial axraogementii have 
MHassixfoutad tbe risk, the uncertainty of tire monsoon eentinues 
to be a serioua and disturbing factor in aU budgetary otdoutetions. 

U4 
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Poverty of tbe Masses. 

374. The low standard of living to which the mass of India’s 
population attain is one of the hist things that stiike a Western 
visitor. Wants are few, diet is simple, climate is usually kind, 
and a deep-rooted tradition tends to make the countryman content 
with things as they are. But the depth of the poverty, the 
pervading presence of which cannot escape notice, is not so easil;; 
leahsed. There have been no ofl&cial estunates of income pei 
head since 1901-2, when Ixird Curzon stated in Bndgel 
speech that the average income per inhabitant of British India 
had been estimated at Bs. 30, i.e., ^ a year. Since the War 
certain Indian and European professors of economios attachec 
to Indian universities have, b;y different statistical methods 
attempted to measure the total income of the country in psT' 
ticular years. One of them has estimated the mcome per hear 
of Britidi India at Ks. 107 in 1920-21 and at Es. 116 in 1921-22 
a second has arrived at a figure for the whole of India of Bs. 74 
while a third, confining himself to the province of Madras, hai 
for the year 1919-20 c^onlated the average income per hea>d a' 
Bs. 102. Such estimates are necessarily based on inadequah 
data, for the unsatisfactory nature of the statistical materia 
available has been the subject of comment by almost every com 
mittee or commission that has enquired into the economic affair 
of Btdia. There is no doubt that there has been economi 
prepress since the beginning of the century, but the later fig^i 
must not be used to measure the extent of this progress smo 
Lord Curzon’s estimate. For, apart from other factors whid 
vitiate such a comparison, the purchasing value of the rupo 
had fallen during the period by mcare than 100 per cent. Even i 
the most optimistio of the above estimates is ^opted, the resul 
u that the average income of India per head in 192Q wa 
equivalent, at the prevailing rate of exchange, to Iras than 
while tbe corresponding figure for Great Britain was £9S. Th 
(xmtrast remains startling, even after allowing for the differenc 
between the range of needs to be satisfied. 


Inequalities in Wealth and Taxation. 


875. But we must not, by dwelHng too long on averages, fa 
to bring out a contrast which the mere use of ave^es on] 
serves to conceal. We refer not only to the great disparity i 
the incomes of different classes of people in India, but to tt 
grave inequalitieB which, as it seems to us, pceivail in tbs disfcribi 
tdon of taxation. A pow cultivator, who not only pays to tl 
State a substantud portion of his iooome from land, Wi eh 
bears the burden of the duties on sugar, kexoeene oil, salt, ac 
olih^c fur^cies of general oQnsuinptkni, secaens to receive vei 
different treatment fcom the big semindar at UxtSholia £b a«M 
iriieni fMstnaaie&t settlinnent '* prevriOb, who owns ttKteaaisr 
^ which he may pay to the State a meraiy nnnyin 
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diacge ized over a century ago and declared to be unalterable 
for ever, while his agricultural income is totally exempt from 
inoosne tm. Moreover, there ore no death duties in India. We 
shall retom to the difficulties involved in “ permanent settle- 
ment ” in the next chapter. Whatever may be said for the 
Indian tariff, much of it cannot benefit the agnculturist 

376. The overwhelming predominance of agriculture and the 
prevailing poverty of the masses explaan why Indian revenue 
are so largely derived from land and fixim taxes on consumption. 
These have been, in fact, the principal sources of State revenue 
from time immemorial. The self-sufficiency of the Indian 
villages has limited the scope of internal excises to a few artides, 
such as salt, kerosene oil and sdcoholic liquors, for which the . 
niral areas are dependent on extraneous supply. Tobacco, which 
is a prolific source of revenue in Western countries, is grown 
in many of the villages and consumed locally in crude form. 
Administrative difficifities have, therefore, hitherto prevented 
the levy of an excise on this article. Income tax, which was 
first introduced in 1860, has never been as important a source of 
revenue as it has in the industrialised countries of the West. 
Before the war its proceeds were comparatively unimp<ntant. It 
produced less than ^ millions sterling in 1913-14, while land 
revenue was then contributing over d^l millions tmd customs 
and excise £16 millmns. 


Tradition of O^itralised Admlnistmtioa. 

877. But there is another influence deeply rooted in the tradi- 
rions of Indian life which has profoundly affected the course 
taken by the system of public finance. It is the kmg tradition of 
centralised administration, which can be traced back to, as it is 
largely exj^ained by, the succession of conquests to which parts 
of the Inffian oontment have been from time to time Bob|ected j 
At any rate firom the time of the Mogul invasions, it has^ 
seemed natural that the prevailing aystnn of finance should yfl 
imposed the de<sreeB of a distant authority and applied i^|| 
evei^ district by agents of the aU-powetful Central 6fovernmenl. ™ 
It is to this mysterious power of “ Government ” that the 
Indian villager Im been accustomed to look for such help as may 
oome to him, and it is by the orders of Government ’* that 
he has been aocustconed to pay his contribution. We do mi 
f(»gei the fact that under a more ancient system there is 
reason to believe that village ocanmunities, of vatiotis kinds, 
supported and numa^ed their loc^ affairs, but in the time which 
fcdlowed, centralisation of Government becaane so oompibte that 
&e vilkge community fell into decay. It is only during the 
last half-oeatuzy that lo<»l authorities, as we know them in the 
West, have oome into existence in local areas. The revival in 
some disfaidB (but not in all) of village panelfutyaU is of stiU 
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more recent date.* But, while a devolution of powers to local 
bodies has thus taken place, an adequate ^stem of local finance 
has not jet been established. Mr. Montagu set himself to en- 
courage the growth of local self-government j but even to-daj, 
in matters which in England would be regarded as the Bubjeci 
of local finance, a local authority in India is disposed to look ton 
help outside its own borders, ^e total income in 1927-28 of al] 
the rural boards of Briti^ India taken together, &om district 
b<»rd8 to taluq boards and subordinate units, amounted lesa 
than £4 millions. This may be compared with the figure of ^ 
millions, Ihe total amount raised by rates collected in the same 
year in the rural, areas of, England and Wales from a population 
not mudi more than a tlur^eth of that of British India. If the 
proceeds of paunieipal rates w«re added on either side, the con- 
^st would m not less striking. Ijocal rates of all kinds, urban 
M well as xurali jprqduced in 1927-28 in British India about JB12J 
infflidhs, which ^ only a little more than the income from rates 
ipi "^kt' year of the Xjonddn County Council alone. 
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CHAPTEE 2.~OtJTEINES OP PISCAL SYSTEM BBPOEE 

THE EEPORMS. 


378. We have in the last chapter referred to the prcnninent 
place which the land revenue has always ooonjded ha the fiscal 
system of India. Even from the purdy administrative ai^pect, 
it is of special importance, for the land revenue o£B.cer resident 
in an area has been for centuries the centre of governmental 
authority. 'The "‘Collector” of land revenue re^esents 
Government in his district for many purposes.* He is the chief 
magistrate of the district, and many of his prindipal revenue 
subordinates ezerciBe important magisterial functions; On him 
has rested the local responsibility for maintiuining law and ordor, 
and, until the introduction of the Befonns, he laq[ely presided 
over the pinoipal authmity of the district, which was in charge 
of el^isntary ^ucation, sanitation and roads. Although he 
has,.in noarly all districts (except in the Punfab) ceased to ez^xiise 
the^ ^ functions rince the Beforins, he eyer^here con* 

: tihuea to be the officei^ who co-:Oidihates Jhe ^ti'ritijra of the 
various ^veznmental i^ehr^s in h^ area... On him and on Ms 
-reTende subordinates, the Ooyeimment . still depends . lor mmn~ 
taming contact mth the whole popnlstkm in ms area and for 
infbimatkm concerning its general welfare. AU this is not an 
-innovation introduced witinn the period of British rule, but the 
continuance ci a more; ancient ^stem .wMdr made the other 
foiudaons of government gather round '&e coUecticm of reyenne.. 


V ' 3^0,-^iB ^ccmuot de^^ inui» thaii-a epgM istragra^ 

; V p^iEddtie(b:^etem,, the aiM^ods^V 

".vtrati^n of lahd rdvenim in- Ihi^ is as .oor^pliesi^ ai^ detMled as , 
' . it k without haring its Mstor^ I^^ are 

;! . m^y authoritkiB whh^. zu^t be ,censulted, noMbly ihe, first 
j ;; >:>rij|hHnefr,of i^..Gifupa I^dMj/whiifii is a .pane of 

. ■ ;;i!?ritin|st;attS!ti^ ,YiO(qlTOg*’b to ,rid^ ^ 

v;>;: -Ipd&j'iwas'' 

•|fie-'n^^,%l^^ rilSgei^. ;'':to^JiiS|tege;1eow^ 
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amongst the -villagers. Escepting for the pcodnce of the royal 
domain, which, of course, bebnged wholly to the^ Ehog, the 
entire harvest of the village was collected into a comnaon heap, 
and the share of the Sta>te was set ^de by the headnum before 
the general dis^bution. Between the village headman and the 
King were a gradation of intermediate fnnctkmmies, whose 
principal duty seems to have been the collection and adjsdnkitra- 
tion of state revenues. 

Belies of this ancient system of ebssessment still sorvive in 
parts Of British Baluchistan, and in some of the Indian dtates, 
and the hereditary village headman is still, ibionglmnt the 
greater pc^tion of British India, an im^rtant link in the chain 
of civil officers throng whom the adininistration is carried on, 
and the .medium through which the orders of Qovemment are 
conveyed to the vilisgers. As the Muhammadan kingdoms in the 
sizteenlh century expanded, this primitive method of coUecting 
&e bulk of ,the stiede revenue iu the, form of grain bMsame 
dffilcttlt fb' administer, and attempts, whieffi were considerably 
T’ fmilitated by the more extended use of coined money, were made 
b cash payments for those in kind. and to fix the 

; -./assessment. for a period of years. The most notable of, these 
- r^onna are associated with the name of Todar Mai, the finance 
‘ mimster great Mr^ul Emperor, Akbar, who ruled over so 
. / ‘ibgs s part of Tndia for a period almost exactly coextensive with 
: / be rm^ of Quebbffizabetb. In the revenue ^stem established 
r -by him, we. bn fdready discern, m ffiint outmre many <xf the 
... ffistmgoishing charaebbi^tics of th^ moTe sci^tifid methods 
; e^xrcated tubter British rule two. centuries later. Akbar bkd 
f. /the land carefuBj measured , and classified aoaordmg to .the 
^fisttility igl:;tbe aeffi, and introduced a systmt of decem^ bttb-- 
./, / being fixed^at <me*third of be 

^ j^induce:<kimmuted into money. He. ^dso esbblibed a ubfemt 
system- of ,acocbtttuag,; t^^^^ terminolp^, of i'svhnffi s^il pesrwurts %/ 
etmost.evby ■part;<f,B3dm^ AkbaT's dohf&^d to 

, rforpver a <^tury, r^tldtnii^ be ehab Whib ^ 

. //‘pli^ Mogul empire/was, in prob^ 

,/ , jtuQe%ibds8, who intervened betw^ the 
^7/'/-bbt;snd'be.e<^bled;.tml1i^ .and- 
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Bih^, apnd Orissa under the authority of the Mogul emperor who 
nominally ruled at Delhi, ^e main source of state income in 
these provinces at that time was the land revenue, which was 
collect^ by the zemindars, who were the principal inter- 
medhiries between the Government and the cultivators. 
Originally mwely collectors of revenue, these important 
functionaries Had dining the decline of the Mogul mjhce estab- 
lished a hereditary connection with the land, and had acquired 
a status far superior to that of a revenue agent. 

With the earlier efforts of the Company to reform the system 
of land revenue, we are not concerned. After the failure of 
several experimental schemes, the Company decided in 1793 to 
accept the recommendation of Lord Cornwallis that the land 
revenue to be paid by the zemindars ribould be fixed per- 
manently, the amount to be determined on the basis of tbe actual 
collections of previous years. Hence arose, so far as the luea 
^xen involved was concerned, the pennaneni settlement ” of 
land.xey^ue wh^ still survives within those limits* but which 
was not generally extended to other aroas as they came within 
the boundaries British India.- . 


Its Naiure and diffirapon. , 

! 381. The prin^pal features of the “ permanent settl^nent ” of 
. Bengal and certain adjoining areas are described in the repeat 
of the Indian Taxation; Enquiry Committee*- and otheir official 
-documents frem which; we. have taben.mueh of the infoinration 
whi^ follows. The anmxgement was effected the l^ngal 
Permanent Settlement Begulation 1 of 1793, under which 
, .jremihdai^ 9^.^? areas. over. wjMch'.l%eir. 

. 'iwlieiistion subject ’id , tm ; paym^t of' lamd 

'eik^a^e, to I»ve ti^ Itoi^ fsildre; 

- ' of fix^ <m tW Wndwasdeelac?^ to be 

. uumtefablleidr; eybr, ,hn^ the t^amment, spe^catty .und«cti?<& 

'■tfi ■ ■ - 0 ^' 
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■ub-mlendation, the extent of whidi is a pecnhar feature of 
many of the districts of Bengal. When the zemindar found that 
hiB estate was unmanageably large, or when he desired to share 
with others the burden for the payment of land revenue, he let 
part of his property on a permanent managmg lease. The lessee 
m his turn frequently divested himself of the trouble of direct 
management by creatmg sub-tenants. In some distncts the sab- 
infeu^tion has grown to astomshmg proportions — as many as 
go or more mtennediate interests having been created between 
the zemindar at the top and the actual cultivator at the bottom 

Some Ckmsequences of Permanent Settlement. 

882. Whatever may be said for the wisdom of the pohcy earned 
out by Lord Cornwallis, and however absolutely the guarantee 
then given to the zemindars and their heirs most be fulfdled, 
the consequences at this time of day are remarkable. There is 
land in the City of Calcutta, (he owner of which pays m land 
revenue a little over a quarter of a rupee per acre, although the 
annual value of the land runs mto thousands of rupees Most 
of the up-country towns in Bengal are built upon permanently 
settled land, which, thanks to the settlement of 1798, escapes 
any increased land revenue and pays only a fraction of a rupee 
per acre. There are large areas which in 1798 were not under 
cultivation at all and to-day are producing valuable crops of 
jute. The owners of these portions of land pay practicaJly no 
land revenue emd claim that they can never be required to do 
BO. One result of this is that the districts near Calcutta which 
were fully developed 180 years ago contnbute much mmre by 
way of land revenue than some far b%ger and far ncher districts 
in remoter parts of Bengal. 

The effe<^ of the permanent settlement upon the financial 
position of the province concerned will be further considered in 
our second volume. We may note in passing two farther con* 
sequences. Bach of the intermediate interests which have been 
created between the zemindar and the eultivator produces a 
profit which is measured by the difference between the rent paid 
by the holder to his superior and the rent received by the holder 
from the next man in the string. Hone of these persons pays 
any land revenue at all. Secondly, ranee income tax is not 
dhatged on agneultural inoime, neitW the zemindar himself, 
in respect of his zemindary, nor any of these intexmediate 
holders, in respect of thdr tenures, pays any contribution what- 
ever to the State in the ehape of income tax. 


Ind tbosesne SsMIsments ta otitar Bettvinceti. 

888. T%e evil results of the permanent settiement were slow to 
devdop, while the krw cost of collection and. t£e pfunotnaHty of 
payment of reventie were features thb i^yctem whidi 
te the ocmimercial instincts of .the Company. 
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m ^ parts of l^dia was senously contemplated, and it was not 
until 1883 tliat the proposal was finally abandoned. The system 
was extended to the area round Benares (no'a in the United 
Provinces) in 1796, and a few years later the Directors of the 
Company instructed the Madras Government to enter into per- 
manent engagements with the zemindars in Madras, and if no 
such intermediaries existed, to group villages to form estates 
of convenient size and sell them by auction to the highest 
bidder. Except in the north and the extreme south of the 
Presidency, where the zemindars happened to be descendants 
or representatives of ancient lines of powerful chiefs, the experi- 
ment proved a disastrous failure. Meanwhile, Sir Thomas 
Munxo had introduced in certain parts of the {uovince a system 
of direct settlements with the cultivators themselves, and after a 
long controvenay he was able to convince the Directors of the 
superiority of Ms system, especially in tracts where there were 
no enterprising intermediaries, ^e {^stem established in the 
greater portion of the Madras Presidency, and subsequently 
mtroduced in the Bombay Presidency and Burma, is commonly 
known as the ryotwan system ; for its most distinctive feature 
is that the Government deals direct with the ryot or cultivator. 
It must not be imagined, however, that the ryotwari Eystem 
prevents sub-letting and the creation of intermediate tenancies. 
With the enormous increase of land values under British 
administration, sub-letting has beccune exceedingly common. 
The assessment under this system is fixed on the land, and is 
paid by the cultivating piof^etor for the time being. He is 
at liberty to relinquish p^ of his holding or, subject to certain 
oonditionB, to add to it by taking up waste land as oF^tortumty 
arises. The settlement is revised ordinarily once in thirty years. 

384. In the area which used to be called the Nortb-We^ Pro- 
vinces, now known as the United Provinces, Britidi administra- 
tors found a somewhat different ^stem of land tenure in existence 
at the time of the annexatum. In Ondh there were many petty 
rulers who had been allowed to contract for a sum of revenue 
and given the name of “ taluqdars ’% • but over the rest of the 
province there were usually bodies of villagers who, claim^ 
descent from ancient chiefs or other notables, were in possession 
of the village area. The Briliah merely recognised the 
proprietary tights of these individuals and bodies and made them 
jointly and severally liable for the revenue to be paid, a system 
whidhi vros sulMeguently adopted in the Punjab, but on a sfi^tly 
differmt plan. In the Central Frovinora, under the Mahiatta 
administration which preceded the British, the revenues of the 
villages had been fanned out to individuals,^ who in TOurse of 
thne had acquired a qimsi-proprietaty portion. Their status 
was formally recognised by the Britidi, who m^e them respon- 
sible for payment of the revenue. Tn thes e provinces, however, 
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tlie mistake committed m Bengal of m ak ing the assessments 
unalteiable tor ever, was not repeated. These settlements are 
subject io levision 

Diversity o! Iiand Bevenue Systems. 

385. The Ipdian land revenue system is thus largely an in- 
heritance from pre-British rulers, a fact which explams its 
development on divergent hues in the different provinces. 
In Bengal, Bihar, a fomth part of the Madras Presidency 
and one district m the United Provmces, the Government 
has recogmsed the proprietary rights of zemindars and 
fixed the assessment permanently. In a large part of the 
United Provinces, in the Punjab and m the Centrsd Provinces, 
a similar dass of landlords intervenes between the Government 
and the cultivating tenants, and is primarily responsible for the 
payment of the revenue; the settlements, however, are subject 
to periodic revision. In the rest of India, the Government deals 
direct with the cultivators and discharges some of the functions 
of a landlord. 

With the details of the machinery for the preparation of the 
cadastral record, for fixing the assessment and for collection of 
the revenue, we need not concern ourselves. Assessments in 
the temporarily settled provinces are, as we have explained 
above, revised periodically (the period of settlement varying 
from ^ to 40 years in the different provinces), and are a propor- 
tion of the net produce or assets of the land. The maximum 
j^portion taken in the riiape of land revenue was theoretically 
half, but in practice it has tended to be very much less in aU 
provinces, and recent legislation in certain provinces has 
definitely reduced the statutory maximum. When there is a 
failure of crop owing to an nnfavoundile monsoon or other 
natural cause, the land revenue is frequently remitted or col- 
lection pc^tponed to a subsequent year. These periodical settle- 
ments are of great importance from the adxninistrative pmnt of 
view, for the functions of the settlement staff involve a detailed 
inspection of every village, and provide opportunities for an 
intimate acquaintance with the needs and sentiments of the 
villagers. Every re-settlement is preceded by an elaborate 
economic survey of the district, and the reports of the settlement 
officers, which embody the results of these enquiries, are »t.TwoTig 
the most valuable documents throwing light upon the AfwnnTriii. 
conditions of the country. 

Otiier pre-British Sootees of Bev«uui. 

886. We have dealt so far with the growth of the land revenue 
ifystem tinder British administration. Of the other sources 
revenue acquired by the Basi India Company in 1766, the most 
important were royalties on salt, oostoms, and internal transit 
The grave soandsls associated with the levy of transit 
datiea to tnelr aholitiion in 3848, but the other two continued 
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to expand. At the time of the Mutiny, land revenue was, 
however, by far the most important source of income, yielding 
nearly two^thirds of the total revenue of the countiy, while salt 
and opium contributed over a fourth. The subsequent develop- 
ment of these three sources of revenue is very closely connected 
with the gradual increase of the financial authority of the 
provinces, and in order to understand the changes introduced 
under this head in 1920-21 by the Beforms, we must briefly 
sketch the earlier course of this devolution. 

Beginnings of Financial DevolutUai. 

387. The reorganisation of British India which followed its 
transfer to the Grown in 1868 was not at once accompanied by 
any change in the very highly centralised system of government 
under which the Gktvemor-General m Council retain^ complete 
control over provincial r^urces as well as expenditure. Indeed, 
except for surcharges levied on the land revenue in certain 
provmces to finance local services, provmcial Governments re- 
mained entirely dependent on annual allotments b^ the Cential 
Government for l£e maintenance of their administration, and even 
the most trivial expenditure required *the sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India The financial history of the next 60 years is 
very largely a history of the growth of the financial authority of 
the provincial Governments by a gradual process of devolution 
of powers to them from the Central Government. Its most 
important feature was the development of a syst^ of allocation 
which was known as “ povincial financial settlements.’' The 
history of this system has been given in detail in the Beport of 
the il^yal Commission, which was appointed in 1908, on Decen- 
tralisation in India, and a careful description is contained in 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Eeport.* We shall, therefore, in what 
follows, merely refer to the principal landmarks, and indicate the 
genend tendencies of the financial development which took 
place before the changes of 1920-21 transformed i^e situation. 

Ifr. James Wilaon’s Befonos. 

S88. Mr. James Wilson took charge of the financial adminis- 
tration of India in 1869. He was an economist d high reputa- 
tion, who had founded The Economist newspap^ and had been 
Financial Se(»etaxy to the British Treasury and afterwards 
President of the Board of Control. When, after the Mutiny, 
he thus became the first of India’s Ministers of Finance, the 
country was passing through a crisis. A seriw of budget de- 
ficits', occasioned by the numerous wars in which the East India 
Company had been involved, had doubled India’s debt, and the 
military charges in 1869-60 absorbed more than half the to^ 
revenues of the whole of India. Mr. Wilson’s first tadir was 
to restore financial equilibrium. He made drastic reductions in 


* UyO Bepoct, pacas. 104-110. 
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the expenditure on the army mid in all branches of the dvil 
administration, reformed the cnstoms tariff and introduced into 
India for the first time the income tax. Among his other 
financial reforms were the creation of a state paper curreni^, 
and the establ^hment of a new system of accounts and of an 
Audit Board. His diort regime of ten months marks the be^- 
ning ot a new Snanmai era, for it was he who laid the foundations 
on which has been built the elaborate structure of to-day. He 
did not, however, himself initiate any devolution to the provinces, 
fur the period was one of great financial stringency, and require- 
ments of economy as yet rendered any relaxation of central 
control over provincial revenues and expenditure impracticable. 

DeceatsaliBatioii under Lord Mayo and Lord Lytton. 

S89. Before he had been in India a year, Mr. Wilson died, 
and it was 1^ to Loi^ Mayo’s Government, nearly hm years 
later, to take the first importmit step towards financial decen- 
tralisation in India. The administration of certain departments 
wae tran^ened to provincial Governments, which were given a 
fixed grant for this purpose, in additbn to the deputeental 
receipts, and were sdso fox the first time authorised to allot tiie 
revenues ass^ed to them at their discretion, subject to certain 
financial rules. The {Hoviucialised departments, which included 
education, police and medical services, though improved 
administratively, ^ftolded little revenue and fnm^ed no induce- 
ment to the {ffovincial Governments to devek^ their own re- 
sources. NevertheleBS, this measure of decentralisation, limited 
ihou^ it was, was markedly successful, and provided the justifi- 
cation for a further step, taken in 1877 during the Viceroyuty of 
Lord Lytton, Importwt heads of revenue, such as stamp 
duties, alcoholic excises and income tax collected in tibe province, 
were now provindalised, while tim respontibiUty of provinces in 
regard to expenditure was extendi to the departments of 
land revenue, general administration, and law and justice. 
Fixed grants, however, from the C5entre continued ; though for 
the first time, in the case of two provinces, a definite poportion 
iff the land revenue was assigned in lieu of a fixed sum. 


Xtivided Heads of Bevenue. 


890. From U82 be^ the development of the system of 
srcmndal financial settlements on the basis of what, in Xndism 
iffidal terminology, is known as “ the divided heads <rf revenue.” 
0he problem was how to keep in fonds— 


(]) A oenteoi authori^ whidh must be Supplied with 
adei^to resources to meet the charges of the sd^vioes which 

dfi) Ftoviridal t3kwexiDmetit8 whidb were in ecanplete or 
partial eulMsi^toation tp the central authmii 7 , but which fdso 
had ideirtMih tdiwsee of enidtitone to sneeft. 


I i 
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The Government of India’s Besolution of 1912, dealing vn; 
the la^ of these pre-Beform settlements, descnbes the meth< 
adopted. We extract a portion of this important document : 

^ J* To meet its own enqpendiiaie, the Govemmeat of India letams, in. i 
jSmt places entite ;p»fit8 of the commescoial departments and, seoandJ 
all the leivennes whose locale is no gnide to its true moidenoe, such as then 
leoeiptB &om Customs, Salt and Opium. Ihe moome denwed from the 
souioeB la however, insnffitfent to cover the cost of the imperial semo 
and an arrangement had therefore to be matte hy which^the other sooicee 
levetme should be distributed between the central and ine vacioua provinco 
governments.” 

In caxiTing out the distribution of these revenues, ti 
respective needs of the provpices were ascertained, so far as ih 
was possible, by a reference to the expenditure in tibe precedir 
years, and revenues adequate to meet them were assigned. Tb 
Central Government retained the i endue in the form of a propoi 
tion — fixed in the case of each province, but not unifoim £ 
between the provinces — of the proceeds of the main heads < 
revenue collected in the jarovince. In practice, however, sine 
no theoretical or objective standard needs had ever bee 
worked ont, the allocations to the provinces wn» largely tb 
result of histeuy and tradition, and, as a consequeoce, ver 
oonndendile differences existed in the standards and methods < 
administration &om province to province. Indeed, critics of tbi 
system of ” doles ” bluntly maintained that the province cam 
off best which was able to exercise the greatest pressure a 
headquarters. 

As the functions of the provincial Governments siowl 
expanded and began to spread into the sphere of social services 
fiiumdal settlements with them began to assume a quasi-pea 
mauent character, but until the introduction of the Beftums 
Especial grants, tecurdng as well as non-recurring, continued t 
be an important feature of the system, and they were definite! 
ntilised for the purpose of stimulating and controlling tb 
development of provincial services, such as education an 
saniiatmn. 

Such, then, was the general position which Mr. Montagu an 
Lord Dhelm^ord surve yed in Chapter Y, and proposed to n 
model in Ohaptor YIU, <ff thdbr Joint Beport. 
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OHAPTEE 3.— EINANGIAIi DEVOLUTION UNDBE THE 
EEEOEMS : THE MESTON SETTLEMENT. 

Financial Scheme of Joint Beport. 

391. The Montagu-Chelmsford Eeport is tixe most important 
landmezk in ihe Mstory of financial devolution in India. Its 
authors, sdter giving an account of the then existing financial 
system, based on quam-pmnanent allocations and divided heads 
of revenue, pointed out how seriously such arrangements 
operated as an obstacle to janvind^ enfranchisement. Accord- 
ingly, when they came to describe the irefonned constitution 
which they propc^ for ^ ptovindes, the devolution to pro- 
vincial Gpvmimente .on whu^ they first ixudstod was financial 
devolution. , They wrote 

xdaMoa^ between tbe central aad provincial: 

^ be obanged If tbe popular prindple in goveixunent Is to 

: WWfabrpk^ present settleinients by wbiobi^^ 

- ‘ ' * • , •revenue' 


are 


ment of India disposes of the surplus. This ^ysteni ne(^^ involves 
oonlxoi .and interference by the Inmaaii Goveixmaent hx piroviacid matters* 
; Axx sarmg&xasia^ wbMt on the whole worked successfully between two 

ofSdal GoveiEQxaentSy would be q^mta imposdble between a popular and ani 
ofMtdGoverimm Om futnt aim has tberdore been to £nd aome meam c^ 


/ scfijeme an estimate 

jSihdnia soate ^expenditme fen: tKe 

devaiopmeint of tha services wHc^^ 

V to the central sphi^ j that resources with vvhich to ineeir this 
^ eaftondithre to the Central Government; md 

r . '< _ : . . V . _ 'v "1 j * . _ 1 V T . . I , ‘ 


s^rvlcesi ^ this 

iStat «Mrf^g':ifesbur^^wpuld be #8lTibut^*hn.'a:SiP^^ -b»^ 

; Si|hb A^ffen' ^oes hot m iti^K' g^ pvi* bwieT difflcultiea 'whim;. 

arise from :j^nng to the central, and provindal Geymx- 
, '^dntsyhnj^y separate rej^ces., Tho Jcant 

ihemy ^^eshal^Vsind?!^ dlitereadB^hf -oi^hH^B 
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Jjaaad xeveDue aud ixiigation, aboboJic excise, foreBis, court fe 
stamps, x^istration fees, and certain minor sources of revenu 
should be entirely provincial. 

The calculations which were before the authors of the tToin 
Beport led tirem to estimate that this distribution of sources o 
revenue would result in a deficit in the central budget, and they 
therefore, proposed, aa a transitional measure, a ^stem of oontri' 
butions fmm each janvince to the Central Governmait. Surd 
oontnbutimis were to be a definite proportion of the ediimatet 
provincial surplus^ i'.e., dS the difference between the estimatec 
. gi^ revenue of pcovpace; under the new scheme of ^ 
tribu^n'j smd that province’s eafcimated “ normal expenditure.*' 
< ; Xd order to find soaim means of enlai^ging the taxing power d 
. provindal Oovermnmits,. they recommended that certain subjectE 
of taxaUdn ^houid ^.^^heduled as reserved for the pravinceSi 
' bui tl^. ;:^ diould be reitdimd in 

of India^ with whcun the ultimata 
ri»pon^iBty jfdr! the e^urity of the .country rested; It will be 
observed that>thb/last ^po^'is entirely odidstent. mth'the 

gene^ prm^ple -pres^tffily laid dovm; for the dktribuiiiion of 
w fifis^arajd readirises; ^ l ", 

. Appifij^eat.of ’l^ 

393. The financiai scheme contmned in the I<^t Bep^ met 
with .'much opponMon, pa^ctdarly ftom the agricultural 
vinces <ff Madras and the 'United Provinces, whOM aggregate 
initial contributions, as proposed in thh Bepdrt, had been 
' n^ra than half the total bontpdbution Inun theprovinCes. dn 



BinancM Belatid^. Gpmmitts®, , vm appointed, jonbarilyC to 
devise a Cbheme df jj^dvjhdial conh^uidems, and *d®> to adtuse on 
the dfaun of Bombay to aEhasre .of the, proceeds of incwhe tax.; 
The doDunitl^ ooneisted of Xiqrd. Meston, itr. OharteS Bohe^,. 

.'ani/it5;l^porl''i8 
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Beport, and advised against a division of income-tax proceeds, 
while recognising that it would not be possible perm^ently to 
exclude provincial Crovernments from some form of direct taxa- 
tion upon the industrial and oommerdal earnings of the people. 
It recommended that general stamps be made proyumial, for 
financial and administrative reasons. As regards &e initial con- 
tnbutions, it found that there was general agreemmit as r^ards 
estimates of provindal revenue, but that the estimates of ncumal 
fexpendituie were very strongly contested. The Committee, 
therefore, decided to follow line of least resistance, and to 
assess the initial oontnbutionB on the “ increased spending 
power ” of each province resulting from the new sch^e of dis- 
tribution, i,e., the additional income which each province wonld 
acquire ou the separation of the sources of revenue. The initial 
contributions were not, however, intended “ in any manner to 
represent the ideal scale'on which the Provinces should in equity 
be called upon to contribute." These ioitial coninbutions were 
to be reduced or increased over a period of seven years so as to 
conform to certain " standard proportions " based on the relative 
taxable capacity of the provinces, their indirect contributions to 
the Central Gkwemment, the relative incidence of central taxes, 
and other economic factors. 

Actitm taken on Heston B^ort 

896. The proposals of the Heston Committee met with a very 
mixed reception. Some provincial Governments were content with 
the contributions proposed for them, but certain provinces — 
particularly Bombay, Bengal and Madra&~-very strongly pro- 
tested against the scheme) though the points of attack were not 
identical m each case. Some disliked the initial contributions, 
some the scheme of standard contributions, while Bombay con- 
tested the very basis on which the allocation was made. The 
Heston plan was embodied m draft rules to be made under the 
new Government of India Act, and in this form came before a 
Joint Select Committee of Parliament. The Committee 
accepted only the scheme of initial contributions. It con- 
sidered that the Ideal proportions suggested by the Heston 
Committee should be reaped, not by a process of re^tribution, 
but by a gradual reduction of the aggregate contribution. The 
aim ^ouM be tiie total extinction of mese contributions and 
not a perpetnation of standard contributions. While definitely 
opposed to jEOxrvinmalisatio^ of the taxation of income, the 
Joint Select Committee recommended that, on grounds of policy, 
unyrinow should be given some diaxe in tlie incr^ute of stfavenne 
itmn income tax. Psrfiament adopted in substanbe 
recmoneoidations of the Jmt Committee. 

'' 88$. OitBht in tseief, is fbe Mtixaty at &iB scheme <x)mmointy 

Ml tins Settl^ent." The fiscal relstep 
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between the Central Oovemment and the proyinciaJ Goyero 
ments are laid down in roles made nnder the Act. These rale 
are the Devolution Boles, one part of which, as we have ahead; 
explained,* serves to distingoish between central and provincia 
Bobjects, and to sob-divide the latter between what is reservei 
and what is transferred. A second part of the Devolution Rule 
dealt with financial arrangements, and governs the present dis 
tribotion of the sources of revenue between the central an( 
provincial Governments. The more important sources o 
provmcial revenue ate defined as follows : — 

(1) Beoe^^ aoaming ui respect of provincul sabieotB (wbiolb iiudnd 

laud revetons, Icoest^ excdae on alooholio liquors aud satootaoi 
ataaips, and udnAisb). 

(2) A (Ehaie in tibe growth of revemw deanved from inDome Isac oolleotec 
m tha iHCovinoeB, so far aa that growth is attributable to an inoroaoe in tb 
amount d iuoame asassasd. 

(8) '!l!be|in>ceedsofaiwtazeswIiMmaybelawfalIyimpo 0 edforp?OTinci 8 
pnepOBei. 

The new taxes which a province may levy are not, however 
specified in the Devolution Buies. Q^e procedure regulatini 
sudi taxes is laid down in section 80A of the Act itself, whid 
requites the previous sanction of ihe Governor-Genaral ii 
Council for the introduction of any l^slataon in provincia 
councils impodng new taxes (except those sqtecified in a acheduli 
as exempted from this provision), or affecting the public debt o 
India or the cnstoms duties or any other central tax. Amon| 
the ** scheduled taxes " are succession duties and taxes oi 
betting, advertisements, amnsements and specified luxuries. 

The sources of revenue of the Central (3oveiziment are no 
specified as sndi, bnt the subjects classified as central indndi 
cnstoms, income tax, salt, posto and telegraphs, raalways, thi 
cultivation of opium and its sale for export. The list of centra 
subjects also includes an item reserving to the Central Govern 
meat all matters not included among poviimial subjects. 

The Devolution Buies also provided for the payment to tb 
Centra! Gkvexnment of the contribution fixed by the Mestm 
Committee. The oontriburions to be made by the province 
to meet the central deficit varied widely in amount, from d4t 
lahhs of rupees in Ihe case of Madras, 240 laMis in the case o 
the United Fiovinoes and 170 li^riis in the case of the Bunjab, t 
63 lakhs from Bengal, 66 from Bombay, 22 freon the (lentra 
Brovineea and 10 nm Assam. Bihar and Orissa was to nmk 
no contribution at all. The proportions in which these oontri 
butions wm'e to be reduced, in case the Central Govermnen 
found it possible to do so, were specified in these Bnles, whi^ 
also contained a prorisian under which, with the ^'riou 
sanction cf the Secaretaay of State, the Government Indi 

* Soe Bvet IX., Oh. 8, paro. 142, and Ch. 4, pam. 157 ; also Appandne I 
P.12B. 
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could in emergencies raise the contribution of any province. 
Actually, no such emergency arose, and the contributions were 
gradua% reduced and finally extinguished m 1927-8. 


Qn^tion of Joint or Separate Purses. 

397. We have so far confined our attention to the distnbution 
of resources and other fiscal arrangements between the Central 
Gov^nmeni and the provinces under the Eeforms. We must 
now bnefiy describe the procedure regulating the allocation of 
revenues to the two halves ot the provincial Government and 
the functions assigned to the provincial Fmance Department in 
the dyarchical system.* There had been much discussbn 
during the gestation of the Beforms as to whether the revenue 
which a province waa to spend should form a single fund out of 
which authorised outlay i^uld be drawn or whether, in view 
of the introduction of diarchy, the transferred departments 
should have resources of their own, distinct from the resources 
available to the reserved departments. The alternative was 
described as a choice between the method of a “Joint purse *' 
and that of a “ separate purse According to the plan 
favoured in the Joint Beport, the provincial budget was to be 
framed by the Executive Government as a whole, t The first 
charge on provindal revenues was to be the contribution to the 
Government of India; after that the supply for the reseocved 
subjects was to have priority. The allooation of supply for the 
transfm'ed services was to be made by the Ministers, who would, 
with the Governor, sdso decide whether additional taxation was 
to be imposed. These proposals were criticised by the Govern- 
ment of India on the ground, among others, that annual allo- 
cation of funds would generate serions Action between the two 
halves of the Government. It expressed its preference for a 
division ci proviiKual resources so that the method of “ separate 
purses ’* might be followed, and this was the form adopted in 
the Government of India Bill as it was introduced into Parlia- 
ment. The Joint Select Committee, however, did not endorse 
this suggestion, but recommended that the Governor should 
allocAte a definite p?oportion of tbe revenne to the two rides, 
unless agreement could be reached between them without Ms 
exercising this power. TMs was the scheme ultimately mbo£ed 
in the Act. Consequently, in each Governor’s province, the 
two rides of Government confer on this matter and endeavour 
to reaeh an agreement as to the amounts of the estunates to be 
pot forward by the difileremt departments which they represent, 
^e department of the Finance Member collates the vaxions 
irnggeriaons and detoands, and the Governor is avfdlahle to assist 
in lamovir^ chstaries and in j^motlng the s^t of a^ustmest, 
B is a very gmtii^ping drcnmstwce tot, in s{dte of 

" ■** i * r «* * 
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the financial stringency throngh whiclt the provinces 

have passed and the natural anxiety of 3!dinisters to secure the 

largest possible grants for “ nation-building” services, there 
has been no oocamon in any province when the Governor has 
had to resort to the power, which he has in reserve, of ordering 
the allocation of available funds in such a way as seems most 
proper, and that without exception the two sides of Government 
have reached an agreement as to what was best to be done in 
the difficult circumstances. 

898. It was inevitable that, under the dyarchical constitution, 
the provincial finance Department should occupy a peculiar and 
distinotive position in the administrative system, lor its functions, 
which include control of expenditure, bring it into intimate 
contact with all other departments. A section of the Devolution 
Buies is devoted to a definition of its functions and its 
relations with Hie tr^sferred and reserved halvM of the 
Government. Its duties are largely advisory. It examines 
and reports on all schemes of new expenditure, on ques- 
tions relating to establishments, on taxation and on loans. 
Its advice may not be rejected by a reserved department 
without reference to the Executive Council, but a Minister may 
disregard it on his own responsibility. If he does so, the Finance 
Department may demand a reference to the Governor, but the 
latter may not disregard the advice of Ministers save for special 
reasons. In theory, the Finance Department does not initiata * 
taxation, but only reports on proposals for fresh taxation 
emanating from the reserved or Iransferted half of the Executive. 
!13ie DevoluHon Buies do not provide that it should take part 
in the allocation of revenues, whidi, as we have expimned, is 
a matter fm: agreement between the two halves of the 
Government. 
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CHAPTSSE 4.— PISCAIi DEVELOPMENTS SINCE THE 

EEFOBMS. 

Financial Stringenoy in the Provinces. 

399. Along with the grant of financial autonomy and the 
assignment of independent sources revenue to the provinces, 
responsibility for admimstration of all provmaal services 
passed to the provincial Governments. It had hoped that 
the substantial imtial surpluses which the provinces w«ce ex- 
pected to get (according to the calculations on which the Meston 
scheme was baaed), would enable Ministers, when they took 
charge of tranafoxed departments m 1920, to develop the 
“ nation-buildup ” services entrusted to them without the im- 
position of additional taxation, at any rate m the earlier yean. 
Indeed, so great was the political importance attached to the 
obligation to leave each province with a reasonable margin for 
such devebpment that the Meston Committee actually regarded 
it as a Ibniting consideration by which it was bound, imd one of 
the grounds put forward in toe Meston Bcport to justi^ its 
scheme oi contributions was that it was thus possible “ to comply 
with toe leqmrementB of leaving each province with a su^ns, 
and of inaugurating the new ConncilB without toe necessity of 
resmrt to fresh taxation.”* Circumstances over which neither 
toe Government of India nor toe provincial (^vernmenta had 
any control rendered toe realisation of these hopes impossible. 
India, like every other country that had taken part in the War, 
was at toe time of toe introduction of toe Eeforms pwsing 
through an acute financial crisis. It had for several years con- 
centrated its eneigies on toe prosecution of the War, and develop- 
ments in all civil departments had been suspend^ or curtadled. 
There was, consequently, during the first few years after toe 
termination of toe War, much reconstruction work to be done. 
Salaries had also to be increased to meet tiie increased cost of 
living, while toe instabili^ of toe cuneiu^ and the flnotnations 
prices were factors which impeded indnstrial and commercial 
development and serioosly disturbed toe financial situation. The 
obhsequences <£ this combination of adverse cacumstanoes w^ 
be evident from toe following table, in which toe estimates made 
by the Meston Gownuttee in of toe rarphnes which wboM 
be left to toe igacvinces under ito scheme ate contrasted with toe 
actual provincial 8ur|duses or deficits in the fiict oomplete yewt 
under toe Beforms, 1921-22. 
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Madias 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bibar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
Assam 




(In lakhs of rupees). 


Estimates by Mesion Actual surplus (+} 
Committee of inci eased or deficits ( — ) 

spending power gained in 19^1-2$. 
by the provinces under 
its scheme. 


+ 228 - 99 

.. 4-37 - 191 

+41 — 215 

+ 167 - 148 

+ 114 - 171 

+ 182 + 14 

,. + 61 - 16 

+ 30 - 21 

- + 27 — 24 


Ffditieal Conseqaences of Finaiieial Stringooey. 

400. The bistoxy of finanda} admmiatratioxi dozing the first 
three years after the intzodoction of the Befoims is, therefore, 
largely tibat of the straggles of the central and provincial Govern- 
ments to establish financial eqailibziom by drsetio economy and 
reconrse to additional taxation. Coart fees, stamp duties, 
registration fees and tbe excise duties on liquors were increased 
in ahnoet all tbe provinces, while at least three provinces 
seriously contemplated the levy of soccesdon duties. Speciad 
committees and officers in au the provinces made detailed 
enquiries into the ei^nditure of all def^menta. Consequently, 
so far from th«re bdng uiy marked development of the " natkm- 
bmlding ” services entrusted to Ministers, expenditure on the 
transferred departments at the end of 1928-24 was actnally less 
than in the year 1921-22. The foHowing figures show the reduc- 
tion in the larger provinces : — 

Expenditure on transferred departments {in lakhs of 

rupees). 



1921-22. 

1928-24. 

Madras 

428 


Bombay 

661 

478 

Bengal 

862 

821 

United Provinces 

... ... ... 862 

814 

Punjab 

... ... 80T 

282 


It is not, therefore, surprising that in these years the financial 
arrangements, commozily, though not quite acouxatdy, known 
a» the Mdriimbi Setttement — and in pardonlar the oontxibntlons 
to the Central Govemmmit — became the subject of bitter 
criticism by all the peovinoes. li is also easy to see how this 
acute financial atringmu^ had its reaotionB traon the polifictd 
sitnation. The majority Beport of tbe Huddiman Committee 
dedared that " the difficulty arising from finance has formed one 
of the main obstacles to the success of the Beforms.”* Tbe 


* Beport <4 Befatma SEnqnliy Oow u n tt tea, 19M>, peas, 50. 
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following passage in paaragraph 5S of that Report indicates the 
views of some of the piovincial Governments : 

" The Madias Govemment refer to the deep sense of mjtistice felt with 
this settlement as contribniing to the dissatisfaction felt at the worhang of 
the leforms scheme; and th^ say that unless the financial embarrassments 
consequent theieon can be mitigated or removed^ no changes whether m the 
direction of estending the sphere of ministerial control or otherwise will 
xesuit in material improTement. The Bombay Government say that they 
have never ceased to protest against this settlement ; complaints are bemg 
perpetoally made that the departments controlled by Mii^ters ace bemg 
starved ; and untd the financial arrangements existing betwe^ the Govern** 
ments of India and of Bombay are ie^justed» no hopes can be hdid out of 
the satisfactozy worhing of Urn Act of 1919. The B^al Government say 
that in Bengal the Mesion SetUemeut is one of the main defects in the 
constitution ; it stood condemned from the outset^ and to this more than to 
any other cause» perhaps, may be attributed much of the discontent against 
the reforms, which prevails even among the more moderate element. I!maliy» 
the Assam Government say that of ^ the remediable defects which have 
hampered the working of reforms, finance is the most important ; if even 
at this stage the MizdsteiB could be given a surplus, however modest, an 
enormous impinveznent in the situation would xe^t/’ 

The MnddimaB Committea fur&er observed as follows : — 

It Is due to it (i.e« the Meston Settlement) that Ministers have been 
unable to enter upon a pohcy of progressive dev^pment in the spheres of 
admhustration committ^ to their care. H they had been able to do so, 
they would have been able to provide an answer to those critics who have 
redterated the aJki^tian that the xeforms were a sham, and they would also 
have been able to consolidate their position or else have been zequrred to 
make way for other Ministes who could have enunciated a policy more 
acceptable to the ooundls which would incidentally have as^rted in the 
establishment ol;the xespoDribilify of the Ifinisters to the coundls,*’* 

Situatton of Oeatral Finaiice. 

401. Tho Coxomittee reooxnmended a revision of the Meston 
Settlement as soon as a favonrabla opportimty occurred, and 
expressed the hope that it would be possible to reduce the 
provincial oontributiDns at an early date. The financial 
embarrassments of &e Central Government, however, were not 
at the time less serious than those of the provinces. For three 
successiva years before the mtioduction of the Reforms the 
accounts had revealed deficits aggregating over Bs.65 crores, 
while anny expenditure^ instesd of decreasing after the 
termination of the War, was rapidly increasing. Indeed in 
1921*22 it amounted to Rs.TS crores, wWch was a little more 
than the entire net revenue in that year of the Government of 
India, excluding the provincial contributions. The first bu^et 
of the Central Government under the reformed constitution in* 
cjudisd proposals for heavy additional taxation, mostly under 
eustomi^ duties. It was hoped th^ these new taxes would give 
a small surplus, bat actually^ owing to the depression in trade 
and the failure of the monsoon, them was again a b% de&ut 
of Bs.28 (snarsSi* The additional taxation imposed in the folbw- 
ling year ineludad m inorea^ in the rates of anoome tax a nd 

. c ! .. k.. -i . 
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Btiper tax, m the general customs duties and in the duties on 
sugar, machinery, matches and articles of luxury. There was 
still no promise of a balanced budget, and under msistent 
pressure ibom the Legislative Assembly, a Committee, presided 
over by Lord Inchcape, was appointed to scrutinize the expendi- 
ture of all the central departments. After an encjuiry of more 
than two months, the Committee recommended retrenchment 
to the extent of over Es.l9 crores in the expenditure of the 
Central Qovemment. Military expenditure, which had already 
been reduced to Bs.65 crores m 1922-23, was cut down 
by over Bs.9 crores, and by the doubling of the salt duty 
financial equilibiium was at last restored. The financial position 
improved so rapidly in the following years that Sir Basil Blackett, 
who took diarge of India’s finances in 1923, was able not 
only to reduce ^ salt duty, but also to abolish the exdse duty 
ou cotton goods, which had been the subject of vehement attacks 
in India for nearly 80 years. And among the great financial 
reforms associated with his term of office was the gradnal 
reduction and the final extinction in 1927-8 of the provincial 
contributions. 

But while every province gained relief by the ending of 
provincial contributions to central funds, the relief was exceed- 
ingly unequal. The defects of the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme, 
which at first were screened by these contributions, have now 
been fuUy revealed. In the second voinme of our Report, Mr. 
Layton deals in greater detail* with the financial consequences 
of the Meston settlement, and in particular with the contention 
that it has unduly favoured the agricultural, at the expense 
of the Industrial, provinces. 

Oiighi ol Ftecal Oonveittio&. 

402. Developments m tariff policy require a more detailed 
treatment. We have in an earher part of our Reportf quoted 
the opinion expressed by the Joint Select Omnmittee tibuat 
the Secretary of State slmnld not (save in exceptional drcum- 
stances) intervene in matters of purely Indian mterest when 
the Gkivemment and the Legislature w^ in agreement. Its 
examination of the question of the fiscal relations between India 
and other parts of the Empire, with reference to India’s position 
in the linpeEiial CSonferenoe, M to a more spedfic recommenda- 
tion on questions cff fiscal policy. This part the Report of 
the Joint S^oot Oommittee we must repeat here : 

" Wbatem be tbe li^t fimal polky loor Indja, foe tbe needs oi bee oon- 
sQineis M weQ sa for hiw imumlaatomts, it k qniie <4ear tibnt dw eboqU bave 
tiw sams fibeirty to earnddee ber inteir^ «a Gceat BEitabi, Anrtcaljla, Hear 
finqiiylit, Mfd Sooiib A&doe. Ih tbe (qpSsiOB of Oomsdttet^ 
fbeeieiocG^ tiie Seacebay df •State durald as tsar as pcxsOile avoM tataiflaienoe 
on t2ds md^eet vrben the Qovenmiieixb of Xadia aid its Le^^alabiie are in 
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agreemexit and tbey ok that his interreiitum, when it does take plaroe 
ahnnW be limited to safegnaidiog the intemationid obhgatioDS of the Exapin 
or any fiscal axtangements within the Empire to which Bis Majesty’s Govem- 
meotissparfy.” 

This recojxmiendation was afSrmed by the Home Government 
and now governs the relations between the Secretary of State 
for India and the Government of India. We may quote the 
words used by lifo. Monta^ on 3rd March, 1921, in reply to a 
deputation from Lancashire on the Indian import duties on 
cotton, when he endorsed the principle laid down by tEe Joint 
Select Ciommittee. He said — 

” 4fter that Eepoart ly au onihoiitative Committee of both Houses and 
Lord Cmam’s promise in the Ebnse of XiOtdB, it was absolntd^ impossible 
for me to inteif oe with the i^t which X behere was wisefy ^ven am whiidi 
1 am detexmiDed to mairitaiw— to give to the Govemment of India tihe xi^t 
to Qomdder Ihe intecesta of India first, just as we, without asy oompl^t 
from any odicr paite of the Emjhre, and the other parts of the Emjdce 
wtfhont any eompl8in.t from ns, have always chosen the tariff arrangemeints 
which Ihey thnifc beet fitted for their need^ thfaiking of their own citfsens 
first,’ 

Ihe Secretary of State’s despatch of 80th June, 1921, formally 
pnt on record that he had, on behalf His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, accepted the principle recommended by the Joint Select 
Committee. 

The Fiscal Commisidon, 1922. 

403. Oim of the first results oS the estabbsbment of the fiscal 
ccmvention was the appointment by the Government <d India, on 
the su^estion of the non-ofdcial members of the Gentral Legis- 
lature, of a Committee “to ezamiue with reference to all the 
interests concerned the tariff pohcy of the Government of India, 
mcluding the question of the desirability of adopting the principle 
of Imperial Breference.” OEiis body, usually described as the 
Fiscal Commission, consisted of four European business men and 
officials, Mr. Maynard Keynes, the well known economist, 
and seven Indians. Mr. Keynes was, however, unable to ioln the 
Commisdon and did not sign its ze;^rt. Ihe principal recom- 
mendation of the Commission was the Government of India 
sQould definitely adopt a policy of protection to be applied with 
discrimination on certain hues indicated in the report. All 
claims for protection were to be examined by a Tariff Skiard, 
which was to consist of three members nominated by the 
Government, and which would also watch tEe operation of the 
tariff and advise the Government. In dealuig with claims for 
proteeticoi, the Board was to satisfy iteelf that the industry 
possessed natmat advantages, that it was not Ekd^ to develop 
without the help of protectkui and that it would eventual^ be 
able to face world-competitkni unprotected. On the quesdon 
off Imperial Ptefnenoe, the (^immisrion tecoaniSHsnded wfit no 
gaptetH pyetem sboaM be introduced bat that the passiltQny <d 
ptefeinntial dnries on a Ibnited satebec of ihonld 

be conridsved fay the IndlBm Lef^bdaitens after a prellcDinaxy 
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examination by the Tanff Board. There was a minute of disssnt 
by five of the Indian members, who, while not disagreeing with 
the main conclusions of the majority, emphasised the necessity 
for unqualified protection as the best policy in the industnaJ 
mterests of the country. 

The Tads Board. 

404. The recommendations of the Fiscsd Oommission became 
the subject of a heated controversy between the various interests 
concerned, and the Liegislative Assembly after a prolonged debate 
accepted the Qovernment’g resolution, which was in the nature 
of a compromise, that India’s fiscal policy should be “legik' 
mately diiected towards fostering the development of her 
industries.” A Tariff Board, consisting of two Indians with 
considerable experience in economic matters and a senior Euro- 
pean official, was immediately estabhidied, and it has ever since 
dealt with claims for protection put forward by {uirticular 
industries. 

Since its constitution in 1924, the Tariff Board has examined 
numemus applications for protection and, while recommending 
a protective tariff or a bonnty in the case of some induaries, has 
refused similar assistance to others. The Government has 
invariably accepted tEe conclusions of the Board on questions 
of fact, though it has not in every case accepted its specific 
recommendations. On the other hand, the liegislative Assembly, 
though overwhelmingly protectionist in its outlook, has not 
rushed blindly to the application of protective duties and has on 
occasions shown ” a determination that an industry claiming 
protection must prove its case The gener^ pcditical 
atmoBidbere and influences emanating ficom the fiscal history of 
India in the past have hindered developments towards Imperial 
Preference, but it is to be noted that the liegislature accepted 
in 1927 the recommendation of the Tariff Bocurd that British 
iron and steel manufactures should be given a preference, though 
the proposal was justified on the mmrits of the case, rat^r than 
on any considerations of Imperial IPreference. Proposals have 
just been adopted (April, 1930) to mexease the duties on imported 
cotkm goo&, white pi^ding a certain preference for some 
branches of British manufacture. 


* "liidia ia mirSB," page 171. 
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iHAPTEE e.-PEINOIPAIi SOUBCBS OF RBTENUB AND 
HEADS OF BXPBNDITUEB. 

406. We ha.Te in the preceding chaptera described the history 
,nd the salient features of the Indian fiscal system and have 
efeired briefly to the political consequences of the financial 
ettlement introduced in 1920-21. To complete our picture of 
he system aud to enable the problems discussed in the second 
'olume to be viewed in correct perspective, we now proceed to 
pve some description of the nature of |he principal sources, of 
evenue, central and provincial, and certo^in fiigures of present 
evenne and expenditure. 

(a) At the Centre. 

lEbe maih sources of income of the Central Qovernmeni 
fiw, as we have explained, customs, iiuHsme t^, sdt dutiea, 
)|numj;^waya. and posts end id^raphs. The greaW part of , 
ts expmditdie is on defence. '33te msuu^ement .cd ml^ays and 
^iosts add tdegxaidis, as vteH as other cexitrjai admlmfdndacut, 
[alls to its charge. We give below the bn^et figures under the . 
heade d! revenue and expenditure fcHi .tlw year .1929-30. . 


cxoreS oi ii^peeiija one 'r ' 
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ibled in the case of ‘articles im- 
than the United Kingdom. The 
the Government after the Mutiny 
neral rate to per cent., but the 
led at 5 per cent. Controversy re* 
he next decade led to their modihca- 
plete abolition in 1882 of all import 
i liquors. India was a free-trade 
ow tariff of 6 per cent, was imposed 
and until the Great War customs 
important place in the budget of the 
4 being only Es. 11.3 crores, i.e., a 
le total land revenue of the country. 
3 other hand, the estimated revenue 
exceeds the estimated revenue from 
he rapid development of this source 
i of the financial ciisiB in which the 
be War . Although India has daring 
ted a policy of what is called '* dis- 
i ^ff list (now a, very complete one) 
wn. up for revenue . pmp<«es. ; The 
ejnt .; but t^re is a long , schedule' of 
i lower rate, wMle certain daeses of 
‘ of SO per cent. 
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ooMB Tax. : 

!eatme of the Thdiah income tax is 
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iaae of an income of ;6160, to 10 per cent, in the case of incomes 
tver £3,000, are very much lower than m England. The rate 
if super tas. is as high as 38 per cent, in the case of the largest 
ncomes. 

The ta\ on mcomes has not proved as productive a source of 
evenue as in some other countries. The wealth of the country 
B, as we have observed, largely agncultural, and agncultural 
ncome escapes; and direct taxation is very unpopular among 
be trading and commercial classes and the extent of evasion 
lifdcult to measure. Since the rates were raised m 1922, the 
iountry has been pas^ng through a serious industnal depression 
md the yield of the tax has decreased from Es. 18.23 crores in 
.923-24 to Es. 16.6 crores m 1929-80 (budget estimate). 

Salt. 

409. The salt tax was not iutruduced either by the Goveni- 
nent of India or by the East India Company; it was one of 
he taxes transferred to tiie Company with the Detoani of 
Bengal in 176S. In the earlier years, it was admmistered as a 
Bvenue monopoly. Although the monopoly has rince been 
bolished and a system of excise substituted, the Government 
ontinues to manufacture a large quantity of salt. It was 
istimated that, in 1920, 36 per cent, of India’s needs was met by 
lovemment salt, and 30 per cent, by foreign salt, while 35 
ler cent, was manufactured by hcensees, subject to payment of 
ixcise. The Eeport of the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee, 
.924-25, contains a full account of the history of the tax in 
laragraphs 164 to 180, together with a summary of the aigu- 
aents which may be reasonably used for and against it. The rate 
I duty has varied from time to time : in 1^8 it was Es. 2.8 
>er maund (82 lbs.) ; this was reduced to Es. 2 in 1903, and to 
le. 1 in 1907. ^e rate waa raised to Es. 1.4 in 1916, and to 
Is. 2.6 in 1923. It was reduced again to Es. 1.4 in 1924, and 
emains at this figure. Tlie revenue produced by the salt tax 
I, as we saw in paragraph 406, between 6 and 6| crores of 
upees, i e., about 81 annas (4d.) per head per annum. 

Opium. 

410. Opium is in India a monopoly of the (3ovemment, 
'hich controls production as well as distribution. Cultivation 
( the plant is prohibited except in licensed areas, and 
eensee is required to sell tiie whole of his produce to the 
iovernment at a fixed price. The opium is made up in a 
overament factory nndw the control of the Central Government 
ad is supplied at very nearly cost price to the proyindal Govem- 
lents, who sell it to consumers throng licensed vendors. 'Tbe 
ilk of the oantnd revenue is derived from exports to other 
rantriae, but this part of the revenue will soon be exringuii^d 
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o^mg to mternatioDal obligations undertaken by India. Export 
of opium IS now peimitted only on the production of a ceitifi- 
cate from the Glovemment of the impoiting toontrj, and the 
Government of India has agieed to stop all exports befoie the 
end of 1936. 


Railways asd Posts and Telborm'Hs. 

411. Of the two commercial underialaDgs ol the Central 
Government, the Posts and Telegiaphs Eeparlment is not im- 
portant from the revenue aspect, in iacl, in the last toee 
^ears, the accounts of this Department have disclosed a slight 
loss. 

The first railway lines in India were sanctioned in 1846, but 
it was not until ^ter the Mutiny that construction on a large 
scale was undertaken. Tliere was at that time no private 
capital in India for railway development, and construction had 
to be carried out through the agency of Enghsh joint stock 
companies under contract with the State. The Secretary of 
State guaranteed a return of five per cent, on the capital outlay, 
but the surplus profits were shared with the State, which 
exercised a strict control over the expenditure and management 
of the railways. For many years, however, the railways were 
not remunerative, and imposed a considerable burden on Indian 
revenues. All the old “ guaranteed ” companies have since 
been purchased by the State, end the railway system of India is 
now almost entirely owned bj the State, though the management 
in cases continues to be through companies under a defimte 
contract. 

The State railway system of India oonrists of over 40,000 
miles of railway, and the total capital outlay is more than i^OO 
millions. The administrative control of this huge organisation, 
one of the biggest in the world, is centralised under a Board, 
constating of four members appointed by the Government. Under 
an arrangement sanctioned in 1924, railway finances were first 
separated from general finances. There is a definite annual con- 
tribution from the railways to the general revenues of the 
country of one per cent, of the capital outlay, and this la a 
first charge on the net receipts of the railways. In addition 
to this, a proportion, generally one-fifth, of the net surplus pro- 
fits is credited to general revenues, and the remainder trans- 
ferred to a railway reservo fund. 

Oihbb Sodbcbs of Obutbal Bhvb»xj». 

413. Of the other sources of revenue, <mly two need to be 
mentioned here, via., the currency profits and tribute xtw 
certain Indian States. The former consist mainly of the profits 
on the issue of currency notes, of which the Government has a 

im 
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monopoly. We have already described how the latter arises.* 
The total sum received by the Crown under this last head 
amounts to about Bs. 84 lakhs, or i2630,000. 

CeSTEAL EXPBSNDmrBB. 

Abmy. 

418. The most striking feature on the expenditure side of the 
central budget is the very high proportion of the expenditure on 
defence, which, under a scheme introduced in 1928-29, has been 
stabilised for a period of 4 years at Ks. 56 crores per year. This 
figure is over 60 per cent, of the total central revenues, and 
nearly a third of the total net central and provincial revenues of 
the country taken together. We do not propose to comment 
further here on the scale of military expenditure, for it will be 
necessary for ns to discuss this, along with other aspects of 
defence, in connection with our treatment of the problem of the 
Army in our second volume. 

Debt CHABaBs. 

414. The next important item of expenditure is the interest 
on the funded and unfunded debt of India, which amounted 
at the end of 3928-29 to Es. 1074 crores (J6805 millions). Of 
this, Bs, 470 crores or ifi352 millions was contracted in England. 
The greater portion of this amount has been utilised for 
fiuancing the construction and acquisition of railways and the 
carrying out of irrigation works, and the value of the productive 
assets held against these obligations has been estimated at 
Bs. 873 crores (£655 millions). The unproductive debt, con- 
sisting principally of India’s contributions towards the expendi- 
ture on the Great War and tiae deficits in the post-war budgets 
of the Central (3«vemment, now amounts to only Bs. 171 crores, 
i.e., £128 millions. India owes this fortunate poeition to the 
adequate provision which its Einance Members have usually 
made for the reduction of debt. 

CiYiL Admintstoation, 

415. The annual amount spent by the Central Government on 

Civil Administration is over 12} creres, or £9} millions sterling. 
This expenditure arises mainly in connection with the Govern- 
ment of India’s direct administration of five out of the six minor 
provinces— viz., the North-West 'Prontier Province, Britidi 
Baluchistan, Delhi, Ajmer Merwara, and the Andamans. (The 
rixth, C!oorg, as we have explained elsewhere, is in a different 
position.) Ilie expenses of the Poreign and Political Depsart- 
ment also fall under this head. To these main branches of 
expenditure must be added research, dvil aviation, 
meteorology, and other services included in the list of central 
lubjectB. 

* 3?ais». 10$ above. . 
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the BardoU campaign in Bombay m 1928>, opposition to land 
revenue policy has expressed itself m a form that threatened a 
complete breakdown of authonty. 

Land rerenae is in many provinces levied by executive action, 
without any statutory hmitation of the rates or any statutory 
regulations regarding methods of assessment. There are obvious 
objections to this form of taxation, and the Joint Select Com- 
mittee m 1919 expressed the opinion that “ the imposition of 
new burdens should be gradually brought more withm the pur- 
view of the Legislature,” and advised a closer regulation by 
statute oi the process of revising the land revenue assessments 
This advice is easier to give than to foUow. The practical 
difficulties of giving effect to this recommendation have been 
overcome m offiy two provmces (the Umted Provinces and the 
Punjab) : in the other provinces where land settlement is not 
“ permanent,” the process of resettlement is still controlled by 
executive action. 

Under steady piessure of elected representatives of the legisla- 
tive councils, and of such pubhc oplmon as exists outdde, the 
land revenue is rapidly ceasmg to be an elastic source of revenue. 
Increases at resettlements have been limited in Madras to 1B| per 
cent., and the percentage of the net assets taken in the shape of 
land revenue has been leduced in the Umted Provmces fiom 
one-half to a maximum of 40 percent., while the period between 
resettlements has been lengthened m Uiore than one province. 
Although prices and land values have risen enormously since the 
beginning of the War, the total land revenue of India has risen 
by less than 9 per cent, since 1913-14, and a portion of even 
this lise is attributable to the extension of cultivation rather 
than to revisions of assessment. 

Exoisb. 

418. An excise duty is levied m India upon a number of in- 
toxicants and narcotics, but mainly owing to administrative 
difficulties, it has not yet been possible to impo-e a duty on home- 
grown tobacco. The systems of excise tend towards a State 
monopoly and have certain features whuffi ate not found in most 
Weslern countries. The duty varies from place to place, and is 
normally fixed by the Executive and not by the legisUtiire 
There m a complete separation of the privileges of manufacture 
and sale, and of licences for the sale of one intoxicant from thoee 
for the sale of another. In many provinces &e licences f<ar 
retail sale axe generally disposed of by public auction, and the 
licensee has the mono|)oly of sale over a defined area. Except in 
the case of imported liquor, there is also a strict limitation of the 
quantity which an individual may possess : the object of this is 
strictly to limit consumption off hcensed premises. The ordin- 
ary spirit consumed in the country, which contributes the 
bulk of the excise revenue, is plain sj^t distilled from sugar 
or some otiber base, and under the excise rogulatione it is required 
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' at the {>treBgth at which it is issued from rhe di~tiuen . 

■ 18 collected at distillenes situated at suitable centres, 
lesale warehouses, at rates whicD may \ar\ arcoi ling to 
nastances of the locality in which it is consumed The 
3 usually given a monopoly for a tefOi of years tor the 
shops in n\ed areas at rates determined by competition. 

mpemnoe movement has alttays been stiong in India, 
immadans, and most of the Hindu cominumties, are 
i by religion or by social usage from dnnking alcoholic 
In the last year before the introduction of the Tleforms, 
re only 48,388 liquor shops in the whole of British 
■ , an average of one shop for every 22 square miles. 

ing with the non-cooperaiion campaign of 1921-22, the 
movement has developed into a definito demand for 
n which has become an important pobtical issue. There 
special administrative difficulties in enforcing pro- 
u the peculiar circumstances of India, because of the 
which hquor can be produced from palm-tree**. There 
on the part of Ministers a growing realisation of this 
recent years. The revenue from excise has been 
or actually diminishing, and most provincial Govem- 
I anticipating a fall m the next decade. 

Other Sources of Provinoiad Eetbndd. 

le principal feature of the re\enne from stamp duties is 
proportion derived from judicial stamps. In Bengal, 
ild under the bead of Stamps in 1928-29 (which was 
I the revenue from any other single source in that yean , 
o-thirds was from litigation. 

>f the irrigation systems of India owed their first 
3 to pre-British rule, but it is under British initiative 
biggest developments have taken place. The total 
cially irrigated in 1926-27 was nearly 48 million acres, 
}ver 21 millions was from government works, and the 
;al outlay on these works at the end of 1927-28 wrae 
.1 crores (s683| millions). Many of the irrigation works 
ere constructed as a protection against famine. These 
76 ” works ore maintained at a loss, but fhey are 
beneficial, since they avoid exjpenditure of a more 
dnd on measures of famine relief. The practice in 
dharges for irrigation vartes fitom province to province. 

, Sind and the greater portion of Madras, land revenue 
he charge for irrigation. In the other provinces, a 
hai^ is mad© for the supply of water from Govem- 
:ation works, and the rate varies generally witih the 
the irrigation work and of the crop grown, 
enue from forests is the most important of the re- 
rames of provincial income. It is mainly derived finmi 

N 4 
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the sale of timber and other produce of Government forests In 
Burma, however, “ royalties ” on rubber, lac and other forest 
produce are levied in a form which renders them indistin- 
guishable from export duties. The " forest royalties ” are levied 
onl} on forest produce exported from the province and are 
collected by the central customs officers at the ports. The 
justification for this peculiar arrangement lies in the fact that 
pra>.ticallj the whole oi the produce is exported, and the geo- 
graphical features of the country mahe it very difficult to collect 
the rojaities in any other shape. 

In certain provinces there are taxes on amusements such as 
dnemas and race-courses. Begistration fees are another head of 
provindal revenue. But these subordinate sources are not of 
sufficient importance to require special description. 

Provincial Expenditdbb. 

420. On the expenditure, side the principal feature that attracts 
attention is the very small expenditure, considering the ground 
to be covered, on education and the medical services. The subject 
of education we have reserved for separate treatment.* Medical 
relief and sanitation have attracted considerable attention since 
the Beforms, and the expenditure on these services has risen 
from 383 lakhs in 1921-22 to Es. 578 lakhs in 1929-30. The 
fadlitjes for medical relief are still, however, deplorably inade- 
quate. The total number of hospitals and dispensaries, public and 
private, in 1926-27 (the latest year for which we have accurate 
figures) for the whole of British India, was only 4,206 for a 
popnlation of 247 millions. 


« Pact 71 faelmr. 
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CHAPTEE 6. -THE SYSTEAi OP PIXA2^CIAE COXIEOL 
Farliamentaiy Intervention in Indian A£airs. 

TLe circumstances wmch resulted lu direct Pdrliamentur; 
intenreution m Indian afiairs m tne latter lialt of the eightecutb 
century aie well known. Parliament had, indeed, as early as 
1698, imposed statutory restrictions on the Companj’s bonow- 
ings in England, but it would seem that its object was to protect 
the privileges of the Bank of England rather than the revenues <d 
India. It was not until seventy years later, when its attention 
was attracted to Indian affairs by the growing financial embar- 
rassments of the Company, that Parliament decided to take a 
more direct measure of control over the Company's affaire. 
When it sanctioned a loan m 1773, it imposed a hmit on the 
Company’s dividends and compelled it to submit its accounts to 
the Treasury. In 1781 a Board of Control was established, con- 
sisting of the ChanceUor of the Exchequer, a Secretary of State 
and four other Pnvy Councillors, The President of the Board 
of Control soon came, in practice, to exercise all its powers ; 
he was the forerunner of the Secretary of State for India, 
and his office was a Cabinet post, the holder of which changed 
with the Government. The curious system of dual control 
which resulted need not be described here.* It is enough to 
say that Parhament was thus provided with a machinery for 
continuous supervision over Indian affairs; and the subsequent 
renewals of the Charters in 1793, 1813, 1833 and 1853 were pre- 
ceded by most exhaustive enquiries into the financial administra- 
tion of the territories entrusted to the Company. 

The Aot of 1858. 

422. With the assumption by Parliament, after the Mutiny, 
of direct responsibility for the administratiou of India, the 
Secretary of State for India replaced the President of the Board 
of Control, and with him was assomated a Council, the constitu- 
tion, fonctiona and powers of which we have described elsewhere .f 
The Secretary of State was given statutory authority to “ super- 
intend, direct and control ” all acts relating to the revenues of 
India. QlSiese revenues were formally vested in the Crown, 
and the entire msponsibility for the control of expenditure was 
placed by statute on the Secretary of State in Coundl. Indeed, 
so complete was, and is, the transfer of authority to the Conncii 
that even Parliament could not, without first amending the 
Act, direct any expenditure to be incurred from Indian revenues, 
which a majority of the Council declined to sanction. Without 
prejudice to this requirement, it is farther provided tliat expendi- 
ture from Indian revenues on military operations beyoc^ the 
external frontiers of India cannot be incurred without the consent 
of both Houses of Parliament, Moreover, all sterling loans 

* See “ The India Office,” by Sir Maloobtt Beton, up. 13 ei 
t :^tll,0h.ll 
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rai&ed by the Secretary of State are regarded as reqoinug the 
authority of an Imp^ial statute. The former limitation owes 
its origm to an amendment tu the Government of India Bill of 
1858, moied by Mr. Gladstone, while the latter is bd«ed on luc 
view that the aneieut restriction imposed on the Company in 
1698 survives to limit the powers of the Secretary of State. The 
Government of India Act itself contains no specific provision 
reqiniing Parbimentai'y sanction, m the form of legislation, lor 
Indian loans raised in this country, nor is any sudi procedure 
observed in the case of loans raised by other Governments 
withm the Empire, e.g., by the Crown Colonies whose loan 
operations are conducted through the Crown Agents <u London. 
The practice in the case of Indiaai stocks may have enabled 
India to obtam money on cheaper terms The Trustee Acts 
autliOTise the investment of trust funds m any stock issued by 
the Secretary of State for India and charged on Indian leveunes, 
or in any securities on which the interest in sterling is payable 
out of, and charged on, the re\euues of India, just as trustees 
are permitted to imest m stocks authorised under the Colonial 
Stock Act, i.e , stocks in respect of which the strict conditions 
prescribed by the British Treasury have been observed But 
in neither case is there any Parhamentary guarantee, and it is 
obvious from the reactions of prices of Indian stocks to changing 
political conditions in India that the Britirii investor values 
them in the light of India’s credit, 

Qualiflcatioiis to control of Secretary of State in Oonncil. 

423. The control of the Secretary of Si^te in Council over 
Indian finances remaaned absolute until tiie introduction of the 
Befoims, though considerations of administrative couvemence 
and requirements of promptitude in the transaction of public 
busmess had necessitated, almost from the very beginning, a very 
wide delegation to the authorities in Lidia. In practice, he 
issued a “ resolution,” amended from time to time, indicating 
precisely the limits of expenditure which the Governor-General 
m Council could mour without previous reference to him, while 
the Government of India in its turn by means of elaborate codes 
and relations maintained a rigid control over provincial ex- 
penditure. All proposals for provincial or central taxation 
required his previous sanction, and no loan could be raised in 
India by the Government without his consent. The central 
budget, which down to 1920 included not only direct trons- 
actiox^ of the Government of India, but idso those of the proi- 
vinoes, received his approval before it was presented to the 
Xiegislatinre, 

The esjinhlishment of a measure of responsibility in the pro- 
vinces under the Beforms involved a partieu control of the E?cepu- 
tfve hs the ptoyincial legislatures, and thip control largely mani> 
fasts itsell in ebnpaedion with finance. The greatair t^portonlties 
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of influencing the Executive, with which the provincial and 
cenh-al legislatures were pmvidcd, have rendeied lueMtable a 
considerable aliatement of the control Eitherto exercised by 
Parliament and the Secretary of State. We shall in the following 
paragraphs first explain the pioee'iB by which the central and 
proMncial legislatures exercise their influence o\ei finance, and 
then describe the nature of the powcis which the Secretary of 
State still retains, and the machinery' tbioagii v hich he maktg 
his control over Indian financ'al .idministratior elective and 
discharges his ststntory responbihilitie^'. 

OQPtrol o! Indian rinance by the Legislatures 
oi India. 

424. The system of control by Indian legislatures over finance, 
established by the Government of India Act, 1919, is, in its 
eieentul features, very amilai to that of the British system 
on which it is so largely modelled Indeed, there has oven been 
a tendency to copy features which are not necessarily of general 
application but have theii origin in some incident m British 
parliamentary history. Corresponding to our Estimates Com- 
mittee, there are, abashed to the central and provincial legis- 
latures, Standing Finance Committees, whose principal function 
18 to scrutinise proposals for fresh exjienditure and suggest 
economies. The Finance Member, like the British Chancellor 
of the Excfiiequer, opens his budget with a detailed survey of the 
financial position, and in the Central Legislature (though not in 
the provinces) it is the practice to vote certain taxes annually. 
The demands of the Government for supply m respect of certain 
services are presented to the legislatures annually in the form 
of motions to be voted upon, though other items of expenditure, 
such as debt chaises, army expenditure, salaries of certain hi|^ 
officials and services, aio not subject to vote.* Finally , there 
is on elected Committee on Public Accounts, which considers 
the report of the Auditor-General and through which the legis- 
latures satisfy themselves that the money voted by them has 
been satisfactotily spent. 

Standing Finance Committees. 

426. The institution of standing committees of the legis- 
lature, attached to the various departments of the central and 
provincial Governments, owes its origin to the recommendation 
contained in paragraphs 235 and 285 of the Montogu-Chelmsf^ 
Bejiort. The authors of the Beport clearly recognised the limit^ 
tions under which such bodies could work and stated that their 
object was to famiHarisa elected members of the legislatmfes 
wi& the process of administration and to make the relations 
between the Executive and the legislature more Intimate. The 
committees were, in their view, to be purely advisory and they 

• Sea tb® statixtoiy list set oat above, p. 170 (Pert H, ohap. 8, para. 170). 
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were not to have any administrative control of departments. 
Fears were expressed at the time that, once these committees 
were instituted, it would be difficult to restrict them to purely 
advisory functions, and that, as had happened in other countries 
where the committee system flourished, the tendency for these 
bodies would be to grow into a rival executive. l!he proposal, 
however, received the support of the G-ovemment of India and 
most of the provincial Governments and was endorsed by the 
Joint Select Committee in the following terms : — 


“The Committee tMnlr that it may often greatly assist the politioal 
edaoatioa of India if standing oommitteeB the lagislative bodies ate 
attached to certain departanents of Govemmenf^ but they only express this 
-opinion on the nndscstanding that the appdntment of snob committees, 
theix composition mid the tegnlaticms which gov«m their prooedoxe, shall 
be matters wl^Uy and exchiBively within the discteticm of the Qovemor* 
General or the Oovemor as ^ oase^may be.” 

426; This standing committees for finance with which we 
coacerned hew have i«obabiy exercised a greatM influence 
dvw Gov^rjuneiit . polm and administratiosn than similar c»mT., ■ 

' mittees a^ached . to otheor departments. . Bengal .and Bihar and 
Orissa have had no such committees.foii finance; while in As^m 
: a committ^J^aa oidy recently been constituted, though an in- 
fprihal ' odmnuttee of the L^d^ative Council has eve^^ .year 
, advised the Government on new scheiues of expenditure. In .the 1 
'/Other provmces these, committees, came into existence very early, . 

/ but, since ;&ieh ^hstitutidn and weire left.'v^hdlly to the 

disci^etion of the „<hjy«chor, ;t^^^ hatune of: their wcrk and, , the , 
. hujge.of tibeir mdu^ceoyear. administratidii t^d policy ha>te varied , ; 
pbnsijierahly m ^e. Iterant pcovixie^; ^ey have invariahty 
beeh j^imded pw * by ..the Finaibce, Member and have contaiped 
•■f 4 ruajpnty' m^ by the li^iatiye couhcil^: ’Their . 

■ordhiAry: fipl^ are'genw^y; to ac^hhiaeJpidposBfa'^ 





:-!Bst|j^t^\ahd tqi'oon- 


Ih prtctki8j howeyer; in ah the ^^pt Bomlwsy ’ 'the ; ^ 
■■;r‘'^j^D 5 imittee.,-ha 8 -^ 6 r<deed vety much;, wider ■. powers .'.oud. ‘'.'/i 
s^-fdOh^em^le opporttmifeies' of • influeB^g ■ •ahd\'ddn&dMi^'^!,'the' 
.,Th'it;le»rt -thriM 

;,.-v'i|9ripafly\rb^o,TOO»dlJe3£oh.p]cQ^saie\ i-i,;'--— jil**/: V ■■ 
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The Standing Finance Committee of the Legislative Assembly 
has always remained a purely advisory body and has confined 
its activities to an examination of new proposals for expenditure 
to be subsequently voted by the Assembly. The Executive, 
however, has rarely, if ever, ignored its advice, nor has the 
Assembly ever dissented from its views. The Committee, the 
Government of India considers, ‘ ‘ has usually taken a reasonable 
and intelligent view of its duties ” and has helped to familiarise 
the elected members and the public with the details of financial 
administration. 


Estimates asd Supply. 

427. Aiter the estimates of revenue and expenditure the 
Central Government have been finally approved by the Governor- 
General in Council, they are laid before the Assembly on the 
occasion when the Finance Member makes his Budget speech, 
which may or may not include proposals for new taxation. 
This prpcedure, it will be obterved, ^ers somewhat from the 
cider of events followed in the British Parliament, where hot 
only the presentation but the voiing of pari of the erihnates is 
preliminary to the caning of tbh Budget.. Indeed the word 
. •" budget ” is often used in the polirical phraseolt^ of India h) 

. refer to proposals for spending rather, than to proj^ais for rais- 
ing money. Th® , Blanco Member’e statement is foUowed by a 
general discussion covering the whole field of, admmistratioh, but 
no motion is moved at this stage, nor does the ddscuwion go into 
many details. The debate is,, however) important, for it furnishes ' ' 
,, the IiSgislature with its only opportunity of critidbing , the,, 

. revenue, estimates and the loan policy of. the GoVeihinent '<d . 

,-.-Indi%.’; •” v',"/ 

; , njext s^e, . the d^ahds, the G^ybriimeut , ior .supply 

.a^ojpiesOTted tci^the. Assearaihly in the. f-orm'of a of .motions, , 
V ' -Thd , humheh of a.Uc^d to diseiis^ti is liniited, and thp 
, items ^elected fc^ .debate arit eho^fi by arrangement' with the'' , 

, :’^tposiridh;l©adem,V^e of the,, totes being put withoxit 
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has been ezeicised on many occasions, of restoring a “ < 
made by the Assembly, if he is satisfied that snch a com 
essential to the discharge of his responsibilities. Lying a 
back of these elaborate provisions is a reserve pov^er whwl: 
only be used in cases of emergency. In such cases, the &ove 
G-eneral, without reference to any other b<^y, has powi 
authorise such expenditure as may, in his opinion, be nece 
for the safety or tranquhlity of British In^a. 

Brovincial procedure as regards Mtimates and supply fo 
the same lines. Here again, the Government’s proposal 
expenditure under various heads are laid before the I^gisl 
Council at the time when the Finance Member presenti 
Budget. After the budget statement there is first a ge 
discussion, and then demands for supply are taken up and 
•with. The proportion of voted ” to “ non-voted ” expend 
is considerably larger than at the Centre. We have desc 
elsewhere* the Governor’s powers of restora'jion, which 
according as the rqected demand relates to a reserved 
trtmsferred . subj^t. 

The Finaacie Bill. 

' 428, At Belbi, there is an annual Finance Bill. It is.fon 
intooduced at the time of the Finance Member’s budget sp 
:ti^ugh it is hot discussed.or voted upon until after the hstu 
.fia.ve' been passed or certified. It, is a. remarkable circumsi 
t^t the cenri^ taxes, of India, except.tbe tariff, ar^ •' 
•ahkaaMyr^yen posted rates. , in' tbe Iprpvih^ on tihe < 
haiid,, there’ is- nh annual , Finance Bill. .(The pitch ' of 

- as^^ent remains constant' for a long period of years an 
, any e^e, is not -fixed by legislative vote;; .other taixatipn: dei 
/'■a^p'p^imaueptj statutes. 

. . It is ' a little, ,^cult' fci- underst^ . tv-bj’ thw® shohld, I 

' annbalF^hi^«^.Bia;rei^TO .i? )|^''J^#3.!bjf.'^ep,eatral I 

i' uni^,' jtV'mak'S\such'' 'Sn'-’^imuaA'-'Act ' 
necessary. . It/owMsiM bri^:-tb an ameudn^t to the 
j -Bib of 492I; wi^& ^ulbt . to tb^ l B 

- p!he,^0ar..; The“bbn^ffi«3ial mem)% mpved;’th^ 
r,)eii^l8B,h^ ’.that lids ‘pb^;V^ 
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and partly in order to have two sources of revenue readily 
available for annual adjustment. Now that there is no tax on 
tea, income tax is the <mly tax which requires annual renewal. 
Indeed, a single Finance Bill containing all the financial enact- 
ments of the year is quite modem. It was the plan adopted 
by Mr. Gladstcme in 1861, when the House of Lords rejected the 
Bill abolidnng the paper duties. Annual taxes are not needed 
in India either to establish the rights of the Legislative Assembly 
against the Council of State, or to secure the annual meeting 
of the Legislature. It is quite usual in the written con- 
stitutions of overseas legislatures to provide for this expressly, 
and already section 67a of the Go^mment of Lkdia Act appears 
to make an ^nual meeting of the Indian Legislature obligattny. 

PahUc Accoimts Committees. 


429. On the activities of the Public Accounts Committee of 
the L^[islative Assembly and the provincial councils it is not 
n^seary for us to say zuuch, for its functions and powers are 
, ■ very siinilar ,to those... of the, corresponding Committee of the , 

■ House of 'CommouB, and it works on precisely the same lines 
. as bur Comihittee does. here. Fdr the Central Committee eight- . 
members ^e elected on the principle of proportional rejkesen- 
tatioh, , wbile three are nominated hy the ^vernment. The 
Ghairajtao is tibe Finance- Member, and not, as h customary at 
. Westmihst^, a member of the Oppomtion. . This.feature of its 
constitution may sonietimes , have embarrassing results, for .the- 
Cdmniittee has . tq deal with financial irregularities ih aU .the . 

. dejptotoenis of . tha government, including thbse ior whicfi'^^the , 
Fihapee Meuqber is directly respon^le. • ; . f 
' .. The prims^. ^dnbtxms. of.'the CkimmiirteA,, like thoM ,M'ohr-.‘ ' 
; Cbrb??ittee'h^i^qitb^ i^atiinise,the ahnu^ i:>e]^rt;of tiie , 

,Ge^a|: .Qn.;^dit ai^' 4p|Hc6pr^ to satisfy ft^lf that! ' > 

. - the inohejf vbted .by &C , . legislature , has been spent ■Within the , 

: ^pe qf the demtod. fei practice; ,^wevar, ;*tfie Committee , ’ 



. ,exei^%e p<werf;i oht h^^larisies cr inipm^ 

‘-.‘kud ‘re^d'M biidi-it''bkiihe^' 


ae- 3*^60!® 'faV 
■ .hirt- hi^', wn nb 


, ... 
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It is generally recognised that the Committee has proved itself 
b6th .“ industrious and eflcient ”, and it has notably enlarged 
the authority of the Assembly. 

The constitution, functions, and powers of the provincial 
Public Accounts Committees are very similar to those of the 
Central Committee. Their working has not attracted as much 
attention as that of the Central Committee, owing to the fact 
that they were slower to realise their duties and responsibilities. 
Some of them have already done very valuable work, and with 
the grovring recognition of the importance of the functions 
assigned to them, they are developing into efficient and useful 
institutions. 



Oonncfi. 


<i) la the Provinces. 


430., With the establishment of 'responsil>le government in 
<^aih spheres of provincial administration, control over expen- 
diture, on the transferred services has defixutely passed to the 
provincial legislatures. The Secretary of State has not, however, 
; completely divested himself of the responsibility for expenditure, 



jefven on transferred departments. Por no proposal - for the 
, ; appropriation -of funds in a piovdnce may, under tlw CrovCrn- 
. .ment of, India Act, be made except on tihe recom^ndation. of 
V, the Cioverhor. The Devolution Eiiles require th§Tre^asi '8anb- 
' tion of the Secretary of State in ^uncU tp certain ■propoealffior 
expenditure in respect, of ■ transferred- sufejects before they're 
. ' iheliided in; a grant, as, for ia8tah,cer;ior Ihe .creation of, perma- 
■ . : , nient' app<^timents ' nCrffiially : hy," mbm^s ofv All-IiSdia 

^ h 

, • ';sid^jt>ie 'relassatiqn' 'of ’;,edntM .hy/the''S^etai 7 '-'qf ■'.SWo,-;’in 

: Coimcil, ,but the, dele^iaon of jxiwers continues .to be by,-njiei^s 
' „ f df orders, embodied in yirhat is;,cqimihonly 

E^oyincis^ Audit 'BeMlutipn .^’isshed- by Kn?i ’in-jy^iitit^’ d| 

.. y;^iif^nci^''djd , hhn >.by.' tibA'Act.' '.-.-.The pkihra^ 

y,l'yy'.d?:|jen^i^;-',y^hieh -ireqtee^^ ',;hjs»' 
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proyiucial taxation. The budgets of provincial Governments 
are not now submitted either to the Government of India or to 
the Secrets^ of State for approval before they are presented 
to the provmcial i^islafures, but provincial solvency is ensured 
by the indirect method of control over provincial borrowings. 
Before 1920, the provinces were never accorded the privilege of - 
raising loans in the open market, and they invariably borrowed 
the money they required from or through the Central Govem- 
m^t. With the introduction of the Beforms, they have acquired 
considerable, freedom, but their borrowings are regulated by 
statutqary rules, l?o loan may be raised by a provincial Gnvem- 
nien^ outfflde Indu without the sanction of the Secretary of 
.^tate, within India without the approval oi the Central 
Gqveriwhent, and provincial* borrowing is restricted to certain 
• purposes spedfied in the rules, viz., capital expen^ture on 
proi<^ts of Wting public utility, famine reUef and repayment of 
; j^^qds.. loans W ^advances. . ^me provinces have resorted to 
. borrowing m the open m^ket, but the. bulk of provindsl 
borrowings, has, ’been from the Central Government which, 
through tile' niediom of the Provincial l3oaBs ;l'und establidied 
in 1925, reguiates- the ^twms and conditions, the rate of interest' 
and. the perl(^ of suhortisation of all advances to the provihoesl 
Whatever be the inachinery adopted, the necessity for some co- 
ordinating agency ‘in' a country with a limited market for 
- borrowing, such as India, is generally recognised; , . ^ 

Eegulation of provincial borrowings thus provides the. Secre- 
tary of State and the Centra] Government- wijth an- eflecti^h . 
instrument of control, by which the fimancial stability of ’tiae 
: provinces is seouipd. As stafeutbry custpdiam of .the balanceis .bf 
. prodnciai {^voKUcnehts, tim Central Government is armed; with ' 

, additional povfreIV^,/,by,‘ tiier exercise of which provincial oyer-: 

; jdiravnhg cah.be prevented. The Cential. Government may,* with 
the jarevior® Mtnction of the Secretary of State in Conndl, 
mesetihe .the , -.^bcedure to . be, followed ip the 'payment of , 
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past the directions of the Secretary of i 
questions have reduced the Government 
of a subordinate agency. Large powers o 
delegated to the Government of India, 
provincial reserved subjects, the previous 
t2«yr of State in Council is required in a 
specified in the Central Audit Kesolut 
posals, particularly those affecting taxat 
mitted to him and his orders obtained 
presented to the Central Legislature. In 
fall within the scope of the fiscal convent 
offers his observations, but does not inte 
ment of India ^d the Xiegislature are ii 
retary of State also controls the managen 
ard and the , paper currenqjr reserves, th 
OTchangf and currency, and all borrowi 
India. ' * . 

. ; Anditor-aofter 

' 4g2j We have desetibed the nature, of 
the Secretary of State , anfi bis Council ov 
..tnation of India and have .referred to ti 
■'of' power by means of statutory rules : 
authorities in India. It ip clear that 
effective, thoKi must be an agency in I 
filxeputive. and, jresponwble to the Secre 
thit the- jGk>variment8.fib:^M^ ex 

.ferred oiq thdm b^’ the Statute br’ thb 
^cretaiy' ofi , State.,' THie /officers on vi 
restoare the Auditor-f^^eneral and bis stai 
fi^ctiohs ist to. see. &et the- liiie of d< 
powie|»„,<if the Secretiaiy of State tmd tb 
,3^aiatai^4- 

di Sj^te End hb|dfi^lffibe';duQn^ 

;,He «‘ the.'!hh®i4’aHdit autnfmty.'-^ iltodia 
.wpse .a servant of ^^e le^i^tures, he' is 
DD^hinery tiuough which • the '.le®is,lal 
lapd^ economy .he,, the; adminte^iqn of - 1 
1 bn |h.e . ap^pi^bt^n .ac^ntii ; ^ 

’and-. he':br. 
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o&er. A pecaliar feature of the Indiau hnanciad system impof 
on him a third function. The compilation of accounts and thi 
audit are, except in provinces in which the Secretary of State 
Cioundl has declared otherwise, entrusted to the same agem 
the Indian Audit Department. The Auditor-General is, thei 
fore, responsible not only for audit, but also for the preparati 
of the accounts he audits. He is, in fact, the officer who is stal 
, torily responsible for the compilation of the accounts which t 
Secretary of State is required to lay before both Houses 
. Parliament every year. The explanation of this anomalo 
combinatioh of duties (a relic of the highly centralised system 
administration, which obtained in India before 1920) lies in t 
transilipiial nature of India’s eohsititntibnal arid administrati 
arran^ments. Audit and accounts have already been separat 
in several departments ^ the Government of India and 
the United Provint^^ aniS the extension of this finandal refor 
; ;|TOvine^V';w was strongly recpmmend^ed by t. 

. .iffiiddiinim’ ttomittee of 1^4,. has bron hindered only by co 
. silleration , of the oat involved. ’ 
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PART VL— THE GROWTH OF EDUCATION. 

Appointment of Auxiliary Committee. 

438. We have been specially charged by our terms of refer- 
ence to report on the growth of education. To survey the whole 
field of education throughout British India in all its branches 
and aspects would require many volumes, but we interpret our 
duty in this respect as limited by the general scope and purpose 
of oar main enquiry. We have regarded ourselves, therefore, 
as primarily concerned with education and its oi^anisation in 
relation to political and constitutional conditions and poten- 
tialities of progress. 

Under the authority conferred on us by our Warrant of 
Appointment, we delegated the work of conducting a special 
enquiry on this subject to an Auxiliary Committee, presided 
over by Sir Philip Hartog, which included other prominent 
educationists, British and Indian.* The results of the Com- 
mittee’s investigations (which, despite embarrassing limitations 
imposed by considerations of time, covered a wide range of 
subjects) are embodied in a Reviewt which has already been 
published. We desire to express our deep obligations to all the 
members of the Committee for their valuable survey. The 
Committee’s Review has been of the greatest assistance to us 
in dealing with the subject. On this Review, of which we have 
discussed the substance with its authors, together with a Supple- 
mentary Note by Sir Amherst Selby-Bigge (whicdx was subse- 
quently issued to the Government of India, the provincial 
^vernments and the provincial Committees co-operating with 
the Commission), added by our own observations and enquiries, 
we have founded our conclusions. 

Scope of Gommisslon’s Educational Enquiry. 

434. Broadly, we have two questions to answer. To what 
extent has education fostered, or is it tending to foster, in the 
peoples of Brititii India a capacity for underst a nding and form- 
ing mteUigent opmions on civic and pohtical issues? And to what 
extent has it provided, or is it tending to provide, a directing class 
capable of sane and insj^ring leadership in the political field, 
and of initiative and effidenoy in the admiriistirative? In other 
words, we have primarily to estimate the effect both in respect 
of performance and promise, firstly, of mass education, and 
secondly, of higher education, on the life, capacity and ohacacter 


V Tfae CkwHoittoe coiudsted Sir Philip Bartog, iSfr AutheiM Selhv-Bigge, 
fiSr Saigdd Sultaii Ahned, George Aadereoa, Bala Naceotba Rath, 
mA SErs. Mutf rofa fah mi Beddi, ILli.0. Its Beview is xefeuced to in the notes 

t bi ’witib dn lutedm Beport o{ the Cbzexoiealqitt 
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of the peoples of British India, in relation to political progress. 
And, as growth of education is the topic, we have to do our best to 
describe and measure the advance that has been made 
It is not our business to propound a scheme oi educational 
reform either in respect of the provision and co-ordmation of 
edu^tional facilities or the internal organisation of educational 
institutions or the methods and content of instruction. In this 
strictly educational field, we can only take note of our Auxiliary 
Committee’s observations as to the causes of weakness or in- 
effectiveness, and the remedies which the Committee indicates. 
Its suggestions should prove of great value and help to those 
responsible for the conduct of Indian education. Nor is it our 
function to enter into the details of educational administration 
or to suggest the steps which are necessary or desirable for the 
imiarovement of administrative machinery. 

On the other hand, it is our duty to examine the indications 
contained in the Committee’s Beport of the manner in which 
Ministers have exercised their responsibility for administration, 
as well as for large questions of policy; in this connection, the 
facts and tendencies disclosed have a special relevance to the 
subject of our enquiry. 

British Influence on Inditm Education. 

435. The British connection with India has throughout been 
marked by progressive efforts to plan and apply an educational 
policy, and the survey of the last hundred years in this respect 
IS one of which no Bnghshman who appreciates the immense 
difficulties to be surmounted need feel ashamed. Notwithstand- 
ing the traditions and achievements of ancient learning, educa- 
tion in India at the beginning of the 19th century was si a very 
low ebb. There were hardly any printed books either in the 
classical languages or the vemaculmis, and Western education 
had not been introduced. Indigenous village schools, antiquated 
but self-supporting, whether conducted by Brahmin or 
Muhammadan teacners, could not cope with more than a fraction 
of the vast child population. Education for girls was almost 
non-existent. The new impulse, it is instructive to 
observe, had its centre at the British capital of Calcutta. 
Warren Hastings had purchased a site for a Muhammadan 
college in 1781 and assisted Sir William Jones, the first 
orientalist who directed European attention towards a knowledge 
of Eastern religious and languages, to found the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. Oime British Besident at Benares ^tablished the 
Sanskrit college there in 1792. The influence ot men like 
William Wilberforce induced Parliament to insert a clause in 
the Bast India Company’s Act of 1813 to secure that the 
Governor-General in Council should set apart “ a sum of not less 
than one lac of rupees in each year ” for the encouragement of 
education in Britiw India. The amount was little enough, but 
at that date no Government had as yet undertaken the pro- 
motion of education in England by grants from public funds. 
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There followed the famous controversy between the 
“ OrientaUsts ” and the “ Anglicists ” as to the direction in 
which the money available should be spent. Was the policy to 
be pursued the cra^tional poKcy of teai^ang through the medium 
of the classical languages of the East, or was Western culture to 
be made available through the teaching of English? It is com- 
monly (but quite erroneously) dupposed that Macaulay's Minute 
of 1885 was the sole cause of the decision to take the latter 
couise. In fact forces were already at work repre.'-ented by tlifc 
Indian reformer Bam Mohun Boy, by David Bare, and by 
miSbionanes such as Alexander Duff, as the result of which the 
teaching of Western subjects through the medium of English 
(called in India “ English Education ”) was adopted and en- 
couraged by Government, with a view to its bemg developed 
alongside the vernacular spools. Higher education in India was 
definitely linked with the English language ; indeed, it has b^n 
said that the main contribution of Britain to Indian education 
was the high school, in which English is taught. For good or 
evil, the course was set which has resulted in educated Indians 
having a means of communication all over the sub-continent, 
which no single vernacular tongue could supply. A recent com- 
mentary observes that “ the national and public life in India 
began with the spread of English.”* Sir Charles Wood’s 
Education Despatch of 1854 opened a new chapter ; it determined 
the whole subsequent course of Indian educational development 
by imposing upon the Government of India the duty of creating 
a properly articulated system of education from the primary 
school to the university, and the years following witnessed the 
establishment of Departments of Public Instruction in all the pro- 
vinces, and the founding of the rniversities of Calcutta, Matos 
and !^mbay. Our Auxiliary Committee, in its Beview, points 
out that all subsequent stages may be regarded as a development 
of the poli^ then laid down rather than as departures therefrom, 
and the principal milestones on the road so laboriously travelled 
since that date are described in the Committee’s survey of Indian 
educational policy down to the Beforms.t No account of the 
development of Indian education could Justly omit a reference 
to the work acoompli^ed by the Indian Education Departments. 

TnumfOr to Ubilsteis. 

486. In 1981 the zesponsibili^ for education in the Governors’ 
provinces was transferred to Ministers ; and we are mainly con- 
cerned to review the facts and tendencies of the subsequent 
ptoiod. There axe defects and weaknesses in the present syet^ 
of jpoblic educsticMa, and reforms ore needed befeue the resuHs 
which have been achieved, or are likely to be achieved, under it 
eould be regarded as satisfactory. Bui eritioism to be helpful 
must be oonstnu^ve soad symjj^thedc and we ^ould he very 

1 4 1^ Steeky and P. E. Ouilell iDdiar-tbe New Pbaae^” n. m 
I f Xd. Beporik dk, S» |k< 0. 
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aorry if our obbervations were regarded m attributuig reproacb 
or blame either to Ministers or to their ofHoial predecessorb. It 
is only fair to IMinisters to say quite plain!} that in our opinion 
the system which they inherited was fat from patis£at+ory, 
and that no fair estimate of their achievement can be made unless 
large allowance is made for this Imtial handicap. On the other 
hand, it must not be suppt^d that the Government of India, the 
provincial Governments, and the devoted and experienced ofllcers 
A the Indian Educational Service were not alive to faults in 
the system and had not before 1921 made ellorts to correct them. 
If the War had not intervened and mode it impossible to give 
effect to the Education Itesolution of 1918, the position in 1921 
would have been much more favourable to advance, 

437. Whatever view may be taken of the merits or demerits of 
the past or present administration of Indian education, the bard 
fact remains that the inherent difficulties of the problems which 
Ministers have to face, and which their predecessors had to face, 
are immense. To spread education among the masses of India, 
to make it effective, to maintain a good standard, and to adjust 
It in Its various grades to the needs of the p^ple, is a very b% 
task indeed. Even if the zealous educationist concentrate*! his 
efforts on the development of simple literacy, he encounters 
obstacles which he cannot quickly remove or evade. The Indian 
villager may be wilhng for his child to go to school for a year 
OF two, but, as soon as the child can give help in the fields or the 
home, economic pressure and long tradition are strong induce- 
ments to take the child away, especially as the cultivator does 
not, as a rule, value education for its own sake. Nine-tenths of 
the Indian population— that is to say, about oue-siztb of the 
human race— Uve in the villages of India, and most of these 
villages are so small and scattered that the provision of effective 
primary education is expensive and difficult to organise. Them 
are formidable obstacles arising from caste and communal feeUng. 
It IS not too much to say that the establishment of a really satis- 
factory system of mam education in India, and the oreation 
thereby of an educated peasantry, constitute one of the most 
tremendous problems which educationists have ever bad to face 
All well directed efforts in this direction call for sympathy and 
encouragement, and we pass to an estimate of the {aeseut posi- 
tion with these feelings uppermost in our minds. 

among Va» Peopla. 

438. We realise that education is not an indispensable requitite 
for an intelligent exercise the vote. We have had evidence, 
which we see no reason to doubt, of the sbrewdnesa which so 
dften rmides in the illiterate peasantry of the rural areas. Max^ 
a ryot, unable to read or write, is capidile of knowing clearly, 
wit hin the narrow range ai his experience, what he wants and 
of making aa intell^ent a selection o£ a representative as some 
of his literate fbllow-villi^ers. But we need hardly labour to 
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ostablish the proposition that education does help in the forma- 
tion of an electorate which will be potentiallj more capable of 
understanding issues submitted to ita judgment and hence /mmd 
facte better equipped to exercise political power. We are justi- 
fied, therefore, m regarding the extent of popular education as i 
not untiniatwortfay general gmde to a people’s fitness ior the 
exercise of pohtical privileges, and the prevalence of literacy is 
the commonest and the most easily ascertainable index to the 
stage reached in mass education. True, literacy alone affords no 
guarantee of the attainment of real political capacity, but the 
abihty to read at least increubes the probability that statements 
and discussions of political issues and political programmes will 
reach the elector. It simplifies also the essential mechanics 
of the polling booth, for it means, or ought to mean, that the 
voter be able to cast his vote in the proper ballot box with- 
out the aid of colour or symbol, or of some more questionable 
guidance. • 

Unfortunately, the available statistical information as to 
literacy is entirely out of date, and another two years must elapse 
before the census figures of 1921 can be authoritatively revised. 
The figures of 1921 afford somewhat dismal reading, and the 
depression is not relieved by a comparison with similar figures 
for some of the educationally more advanced Indian States, 
though, on the other hand, there are other Indian States quite at 
the bottom of the table. The percentages of male and female 
literates for three States, which have made the greatest educa- 
tional pn^ess, are compared in the following table with the 
average figures for British India and for all India including the 
States; while, for purposes of preserving a balanced view, some 
further figures drawn from other Indian States axe added. 



Literates per 100 

Literates per 100 


males of 5 and 

females of 5 and 


over. 

over. 

Travancore State 

38.0 

17.3 

Cochin State ... 

31.7 

11.6 

Baroda State ... 

24.0 

4.7 

BBITISB IHBU 

14.4* 

2.0 

ALLIKDIA ... 

13.9 

2.1 

Mystae State ... 

... 14.3 

2.2 

Hyderabad State 

5.7 

0.8 

Bajputana Agency 

6.8 

0.6 

Kashmir State 

4.6 

0.3 


Bxclading Burma, which in this, as in so mucfi else, stands 
apart from other provinces of British India (male literistee 
61 per cant,; females 11.2 per cent.), Bengal has the highest 

* hi iSU tin CgttK tae Brftkih India mus 12%j and in 1881 8%. It hw 
away* to w twemnlMBed that thaw peroenta^ ate adviwefy affeom hjr the 
!?**^?*^ ?0,000,<)00 abodgiaab and hill Iribia, •« aa by the adaoa- 

tfaud hadtWaidDiab of a fw gewtw ston^ 
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percentage of male literates (18.1), while Bombay *is at the top 
of the list in respect of women literates with 2.7 per cent. 

These figures, it will be observed, are for literates of five years 
of age or over ; it may be thought more material to consider the 
question of literacy among adults. We extract from the census 
of 1921 the following further information. Taking India as a 
whole, 17 out of every hundred men, and 2 out of every hundred 
women, who are twenty years of age and over, are entered as 
literate. In Bengal male literates within this range are 22 6 per 
cent. ; in Madras 21.4 ; in Bombay 18.4 ; in the United Provinces 
8.9 ; in the Punjab 9.7 ; in the Central Provinces 10.4 ; in 
Bihar and Orissa 12.6 ; in Aetmio 15 ; and in Burma 62. 

Umits of Adult Education. 

439. Apart altogether from the deductions drawn from them, 
the literacy figures themselves are probably far from accurate, 
&ough a great deal of trouble bas been taken to make them as 
accurate as possible. The test of hteracy for census purposes is 
satined if the individual is considered to be able to write a letter 
to a friend and read the answer to it. The distinction of being 
literate in an Indian village is in most cases sufficiently rare to be 
known to the village officer, and since the prescribed test mani- 
festly could not be applied individually, in many cases the man’s 
own assertion, or the knowledge of his neighbours as to his 
capacity, must have been used to assist the enumerator. The 
conclusion obviously is that illiteracy prevails among adults 
to a most nnsatisfactmy degree, and that, unless a ^ild has 
learned to read and write in early years, it is unlikely that it will 
become literate later in life. Indeed, the movement for adult 
education in India (apart from univermty courses) has, -with one 
striking and valuable exception, hardly begun. We r^er to the 
work done by the Army for education in India. The Indian 
Army School of Education at Belgaiim now turns out each year 
about 8(K) Indian officers, holdmg Viceroy’s commissions, as 
well as a large number of non-commissioned officers— a total of 
about 2,500 — each of whom has undergone a full year’s training 
as an Education Instructor. By this means, educational courses 
are given to the whole personnel of the Indian Army, and many 
thousands of men return to village life literate and instructed on 
many matters, from map reading to the duties of citizenship. 
Pot example, the Army Manual on Hygiene makes the returning 
soldier a source of knowledge on this subject in many viUages 
of the martial classes. 

Qna&iltoUve EacpaD^n tdnoe Ibe Beforms. 

440. So far as mere quantitative increase in the numbers under 
instruction is concern^, there has indeed been a {fiienomenal 
advance since the inception of the Beforms. In 1917 the total 
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school'going population of Britidi India attending primary 
classes numbered 6,404,200. In 1922 it had risen to 6,897,147, 
and the latest figure available is 9,247,617 for the year 1927. 

Kie figures of expenditure on primary education show an 
equally remarkable increase since the Eeforms. ^ey are,^ven 
below for seven years, eadi marking the end of a quinquennium, 
commencing with 1897.,* 

Crores of Rupees 

Year per annum. 

1897 1.10 

1902 ... 1.18 

1907 • 1.5S 

1912 ... , 2.07 

1917 2.93 

1922 ... ... 5.09 

1937 ’ ..., ... , ... ... ... ... 6.95' 

Were stati^cs of quantitative expanaon a trustworthy indica- 
tion, of educational advance, these might be held to furnish strike 
h)g evidence of post-Reforms developinent. But the clos^ scrutiny . 
to which they have been subjected by our Auxiliary ^mmittee 
Reveals the darker of accepting figures of increasing 8(^<xd 
jftqvisiph or enrolment or expenditure as amcluBive evidence of;, 
a i^pOTtiffloate or ind^ a Mbstantial increase of. literacy. , 

Wastage and'' 

d41i The , two ■ impd^ant factdcS' vitiating .proinise of th^, 
y J^ures are. what opr, Bdacatipn,.([kHr^ttee. as “ istag-' 

dp^n' -’’‘wad’J'Vwastage' ■*;’*. dq., hot fpr'ohe'.r^ssqh?: ' 

fpr'.andth^ 'advsmCe-from'Ond'.d^';^^^^^ aBd;.dhia^qUidd#".-; ' 
\ " stagnaie.”, or Vfho, after a yedr’ trf ' 

the schod al^ether for the traditiqnahdxdy C^dhood,--; 
the tending ica the fa^y flocks and herddi';a%^hbt 1 

, -iswell lhe'.ranfes’.dE &e.UterateSw‘'''.!:'’; 

/We; ap|.,.j8atii^d ’%iVour;" Arndflaty ■'Gqtalhtt.^;:^' 
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NtrMBita OT fUTiLs m sots’ sohoois by sxashs and saoTOwms. 


Eroyince* 

Class I. 
1022-23. 

Class II. 
1923-24. 

Oiaas m. 
1924-25. 

Class IV. 
1925-26. 

OamV: 

1926-27. 

Madras 

766»772 

344,172 

^888 

196,702 

84,830 

Bombay 

262,274 

134,613 

121,607 

1(^806 

90,638 

Ben|[al ... . ... 

769,080 

277,286 

167,912 

87,116 

56,664 

United Provinces 

498.024 

149,807 

108,951 

88,218 

69,189 

Eimjab ... 

277,120 

98,194 

78,517 

67,968 

49,416 

Bimna* 

146,862 

33,266 

30,197 

24,953 

12,891 

Bibw and Chissa ... 

361,194 

146,760 

56,032 

36,486 

31,491 

Oedtral firoviim 

10%862 1 

67,468 

48.593 

46,700 

15;854 

Assam . 

1194078 

29,862 

27,538 

19,874 

7,644 

India ... ] 

sAmjm 

1418.768 

897^512 

655,101 

393,465 


* Tbo sppa^t 63aet^aai^ tlbe figotw nlaaii:^ to Bimas ia tlio 

. ' ftliOTe tebte And ijife. Btericiy^ 6gato of SX per omt. X60cx6aa in paara. A38 aljoyo 

^ to( by edb^tim w&h e^racy jnsing BnddMst ia Bimra 

. jtbs pedodyiim iie sp^ds is ii a? a ^est. ;. 

. ‘ ‘ evei^ allbwaace fca: the .^tuatiosi %eat'ed by ithe .euddeix 

large ihflus into the lowest clksses oi jaitoa^ schools, which 
followed in the wake of the Bbfcxnhs, the faOi ^at, of the 
3,453,046 boys who entered Class I in schools in Britidi- In^a in 
1922-^, only 666,101 sarrived to reach Claw ly in 1926:26, and 
that the rest had fallen out by the way car had ve^tated in lower 
dassea without any prospect erf attaining eyen hutial literaisy, , 
is lamentably signi^ewt. In the case of girls the oacrespbnding 
figures, which are 533,873 in Class X and 66,7.^ in Class IV, 
show an even more fconspiduous .waste of .ihohey ahd.<^’Qrt. 
British Infiia; , as! ai whole, tajfedng: giris .bht , 

, of 100 -|>upUs^ .yho-:’ wire in Ch^ I in * 1922^93; imly 3B 

reajdihg in^ GlksS W’ m ly^-^v , We are inevitahly firiven ' 
to the .ocncitision' jih^ ef^rtf of the jkst, few; years h^^ 

: resMted in. touch Wto !rea}' advance towards 'a>ttausneht of . the • 
goal of a literate, pdipula^n in British, Xndht than , the .ghoss 

I 
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schoolmasters (factors which laigely discoimt the value of the 
primary education imparted in many parts of India to-day), are 
novel features of the Reforms penod. Far from it It is, how- 
ever, undoubtedly the fact that the operation of these causes ot 
waste was unconsciously and unwittingly mtensified bj the very 
enthusiasm which has impelled Mimsters to insufficiently con- 
sidered advance on the old Imes. Acting under the continued 
pressure of public opinion and assisted by legislatures which 
readily voted progressively increasing grants for education in 
their desire to remove the national reproach of ilhteracy, they 
embarked almost everywhere on large schemes of quantitative 
expansion without securing to themselves any adequate power 
of control and direction. In some cases, indeed, they actually 
abandoned much of the power which they had inherited, holdmg 
apparently that some sort of school and some sort of instruction, 
however inefficient, were better than no school or instruction at 
all. Their own qmte sincere and well-intentioned efforts have 
been crippled by radical defects of organisation — ^nsing that 
term in its widest sense — defects which have been progressively 
revealed by the increased strain put upon it. 

In emphasizing these qualifications upon the real advance 
which has been made in mass education, we must not (as we 
have already said) be understood as laying the whole or even 
the larger measure of blame to the account of Ministers They 
succeeded to a heritage by no means inspiring and, if m their 
almost feveri^ anxiety to improve it they have in many cases 
made impetuous advances which may have to be retraced, the 
generous spirit of their endeavours is by no means vrithout 
agnificance for the prospect of futnre progress Nor should we, 
in registering our conclusions which must inevitably be some- 
what general in character, be regarded as failing in appreciation 
of the notable improvement that has attended the well-directed 
efforts of individual provinces like the Punjab 

Grounds for Encouragement. 

443. These critidsms of the results achieved by the existing 
system of popular education and our view that its promise for 
Ae future depends on radical reforms, must not be taken as 
juggestmg that we see no considerable ground far hope. The 
picture drawn by our Auxiliary Committee is gloomy in the fore- 
iround, but in the background there is light. The spirit the 
leople is the foundation of education, and if jwple desiwi 
0 be educated, or can be inspired with a desire to be educated, 
t even can be stirred into a willingness to be educated, well 
ireoted effort to educate them will not be thrown away. 
xp^nce of the last eight years is in this mpeot not at aid 
iseourag^. intense pubUe interest in me question of 
ItMlaitfan, the readiness <m ^e part of most legislatures to find 
mds to finance it, even in cimumstanaes of great finanoiai 
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Btringency, the eagerness sho'nn by most Mmisters to pio\ide 
mcreaiSingly wider educational fadlitiea and thus cairy out what 
was almost everywhere regarded as a mandate from the elector- 
ate, though they afford no guarantee against the recurrence of 
enors and failures, have in recent years gi^en a motive power 
to the development of education in India such as perhaps has 
never emsted before. 

In ail coimtnes, enthusiasts for popular education are apt to 
peisuade themselves that the “ common people ” actually want 
what they ought to want, and to underrate the prevalent^ of 
popular mdifference and apathy, or to anticipate its rapid 
disappearance. But the experience of the last eight years in 
Bnti^ India shows that well-directed effort does reaUy meet 
with response. Ordinary citizens in many provinces have shown 
a readiness not only to submit to compulsory education for a 
specified term of years, but to welcome it It is most significant 
that in Bombay, for instance, the Government is faced by a 
local demand for compulsory education which, for financial 
reasons, li is quite unable to satisfy There is much evidence 
that a discriminating and well considered extension of com- 
pulsory pnmaty education would be not only effective but 
popular.* Universal compulsory education is for the present 
^rdly a practicable policy, if only on grounds of finance, but 
the gradual apjdication of the principle of compulsion, even if 
it involves abandonment of the indiscriminate multiplication of 
schools and some elimination of existing schools which are in- 
effective, 18 obviously the line on which a higher retiurn of 
educational value is to be obtained And that this policy has 
proved acceptable to many groups of the " common people " 
who have come under it, is, in our opinion, the most encouraging 
feature of the period under review. 

Brospecte in Higher Education. 

444. Bjgher education has perhaps a less direct, but not less 
important, interest for the purpose of our enquiry, and we have 
to coninder its influence in the preparation of citizens for public 
life, for political leadership and for administrative duties. In 
the ten years 1917-1927 there has been an increase of nearly 
23 per cent, in the numbers attending secondary institutions for 


I" It !s imptntaat to dtstoagaish between aeoeptwooe of the p^oiple of oom* 
poMoa end eflfeotihraly aeeatii]^ the attendanoe of cbildzea. We diieot apeoiel 
atientloa to the peaeaie to toe Bdacatfan Oonuaittee’a Beport <»i toia sabjeot 
(pp. M-89). At preeeot uoat of toe provuwial bws legerdtog oomi eJtom bave 
ton toe adoptioB of it to local optioa $ and tob, oonplw with to* toaetom and 
iiMnepexieaee of atteodaaee offioen aad oomiaittee% who axe onlp gradoalfy 
baxotog to xefpnl toe oon^attendanoe of papib as a sodal ev£l. has lesolted to 
toe bg^flbtive en obnenta btoog lazgely toopeiabTe. He ^nateat measnxo vt 
saoccM aqhtoved has beea oaostly to munndpalitieii, but to to* Bimjab aad to 
BOHM extent to toe Oeotnl Bxovtooee good zeenlte have abo been obtained to 
ittialamas. 
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boys and about 50 per cent, in the numbers attendmg 
universities. 

The complaint that the system of public education in India 
is top-heavy is of old standing,* and the fact that Bengal still 
spends more on university than on primary education (the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta alone contains over 29,000 students) is signifi- 
cant. It IS also a common complaint that the system of higher 
education is not adjusted to the social and economic structure 
of the country and that its educated or partly-educated output is 
greatly in excess of the country's capacity to absorb it, whether 
in public employment, or the professions, or commeice and 
industry, and consequently that it leads to great disappointment 
and discontent. Apart from these general cnticisms which were 
passed by observers long before the period of the Eeforms and 
which still have much foundation, we find in our Auxihary 
Committee’s Review and in the Supplementary Note much evi- 
dence of the same waste and ineffectiveness which characterise 
mass education and of the same defects of direction, control, 
and administration to which they are attributable. In the field 
of secondary education, the problem of guiding the system into 
the profitable channels of a good general education is compli- 
cated by the peculiar patronage exercised over the high schools 
by the universities in respect of their recognition, resulting in 
an undetdrable dominance over both objective and curriculum. 
The narrowness and uniformity of Eigh-school courses is largely 
attributable to university influence. But a consideration of the 
last quinquennial reviews issued by Ibe provincial education 
departments indicates that, even on the narrow and unfruitful 
hnes which are too commonly followed, the instruction is not 
effective and that the educational value obtained for public 
money and effort is proportionately small. Many pupils are 
admitted and retained and promoted from class to class in high 
schools, who are incapable of profiting by the instruction pro- 
vided. The pay and conditions of service and the qualifications 
of the teachers are often very unsatisfactorv, and complaints of 
their attitude towards their work are numerous The impres- 
sion, indeed, is left that the education departments have had 
little success in their attempts to improve the curriculum and 
teaching in secondary schools and are far from satisfied with the 
existing standards 


The Keed for Regulatioii. 

445. lu these circumstances iudiscriminste expansion is itot 
likely to be profitable ; indeed, at this moment it is wise regula- 
rion, rather than frerii expansion, that is needed. It is true that 
in Tndia, |n accordance with a long standing policy, the pro- 
ririon of seeondafy sc hools has been mainly left to voluntary 

* See lEliqii$s ol ZstiwEci's cluptor BBi t a iDwrisi iig the OmMe miax^m oi 
lEAOt m H dse a Boo (EtoaUtiisy's life of t«id Omsoo, 'toL it, pp. 184-1% 
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effort, and out of 6,178 recogruied high and Anglo-vernacular 
schools onlj 1,114 are fuiIy niainta ned and nr.anaged 03 Govern- 
ments or local bodies, though 3,5‘0 more are aim aned oat 
of public funds. It h, theieforc, not m es«>j for a provincnl 
Government to exercise an effective control over their estabhsh- 
nient and conduct, and in fairne-is to Mimstets this circum- 
stance must be taken into account. Still, there can be no doubt 
that m the imerestt. of India a very tenous effort it required to 
pm the 'jeteni of secondarj edutition on a satisfactory footing, 
and that this effort of reorgamsation remainb tc be made by 
Mimsters. On the other hand, as in the field of ^jimary educa- 
tion, tliere are signs that the schools do and will respond to 
endeavoms to humanise them and make them instruments of 
social training and real education rather than chinnels for the 
mechamcal conveyance of information which can be reproduced 
without digestion in a university examination hall Enconragiug 
attempts are being made to develop courses with a practical bias 
and to broaden the exclusively academic curriculu m . The 
popularity of physical training, games, wonting, school co- 
operative societies, music and school bands, and the development 
of a school medical service are significant feat ores. It wiU take 
a long time to supply the schools with an adequate number of 
teachers who can shake off the fetters of a bad tradition and dis- 
play the energy which is necessary to translate new ideals mto 
action. They have good stuff upon which to work. "Of the 
general excellence of the material in Indian secondary schools 
for boys those of ns who have lived in the country can speak 
with confidence.” This quotation from our Auxiliary Com- 
mittee’s Eeport' will we beheve be generally endorsed. The 
material requires sifting, and insistence on proper selection of 
pupils for admission and retention is essential, if grave waste is 
to be avoided and good standards are to be maintaraed. The 
problems of secondary education are mainly problems of organisa- 
tion, and on their solution depends, m v^ large measure, the 
value of the contribution which the universities will make to the 
social and political strength of the country. University standards 
are bound to react upon standards of secondary education, and 
there is a very general agreement that in India this reaolaon has 
been and is excessive and in many respects detrimental. Bnt the 
only good foundation for a umyfflcsity system which will be fruit- 
ful in the social, political and intellectual hfe of the people, is a 
sound and healthy system of seocmdaty education, and short- 
oomings in that Ewstem are in the long tnn certain to bring with 
Isdluze in me higher ranges of edocatioo. 

The XMveon^tiM. 

446. As regards nniversify education, it was impossible for ottr 
Auxiliary Committee to visit more than a few of the oolites and 
nniversities or to undertake any comptehensiTe investigation. 

* Ed. Beport, p. 119. 
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There is, however, much documentary material available and 
bome members of tbe Auxiliary Committee have considerable 
peisonal experience of university conditions. 

There has been a large expansion of university education. 
Eight new umveraLties have been estabhshed since 1920 (in 
additiOii to two new universities foimded between 1916 and 1918), 
and in spite of the movement towards “ umtary teaching ” uni- 
versities, as distinguished from “ affiliating " universities, the 
number of arts colleges affiliated to universities increased from 
1S2 in 1922 to 232 in 1927, and the students enrolled in thorn 
from 46,770 to 66,911. The Committee notes with satisfaction 
that private benefactions have been forthcoming on a large scale 
for the provision of university education. “ More and more the 
universities of India are becoming the objects of the generosity 
of wealthy men. This is as it &ould be.”* Though the im- 
portance of directing such beneficence into fruitful channels must 
not be overlooked, the spirit which it expresses is a very en- 
couraging feature. 

The last authoritative pronouncement on Indian university 
education was that of the Commission on Calcutta University 
of 1917-19, whose recommendations were commended generally 
to provincial Governments by the Government of India in 1920. 
In respect of the reinforcement, if not the replacement, of the 
old type of Indian university, with its large numbers of affiliated 
but scattered colleges, by unitary teaching universities properly 
equipped for advanced study and research, some progress has 
been made, though it is clear, as our Committee states, ” that 
the requirements of India cannot be met solely by unitary uni- 
versities and that the affiliating university is likely to remain for 
many years to come.”! There are now seven universities in 
India which are more or less unitary, but the total number of 
students in them is less than half the number iu Calcutta 
University alone. 

Another of the reforms advocated by the Calcutta Commission 
was the separation of the courses up to the ” intermediate ” 
stage from the degree course proper and the making of provision 
for intermediate teaching in separate institutions under school 
conditions and discipline, with class instruction instead of mass- 
lecturing. The low age and low standard of matriculation and 
admission to some universities bring into them at present num- 
bers of young and very immature students who are quite incapable 
of profiting by real university education and who in Europe would 
BtlU be treated as echool-boys. Some experimauis have been 
made to meet this obvious mischief, but “ the controversy as to 
whether tbe intermediate eourse should or should not fonn pert 
of the university eyatem is still acute. ’ 'I The problems of organi- 
sation in this matter are very difficult. 
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Inside the universities «ind colleges, attempts have al&o been 
made to supplement the truditional masb-lectunng tutorial 
instruction, aud in the new teai-iung uunerbities with consider- 
able success. But in the larger colleges with more than a 
thousand students in each aud a relatively small stafl, tu tonal 
instruction is bound to be more nominal than real. 

Need for XTuiversity Beform. 

447. Equipment in resiiect of laboratories and libranes has 
been mproved, though much remains to be doue The value 
of social activities and corporate life, and the advantages of resi- 
dential hostels are more appreciated A considerable advance 
has been made in Honours and post-graduate work and m re- 
search since 1917, though the volume of research ptoduced is still 
not large in proportion to the veiy great number oi teachers and 
students. On the other hand, it is obvious that moie serious 
effort 18 needed to grapple with the fundamental vices of imper- 
fect orgamsation which afflict Indian universities and render so 
mudi of their work futile and exposed to the mischiefs which are 
specially attendant on futility in this region of the highest 
education. The standards of admission to some universities are 
deplorably low. “ Many of the students are unable to follow 
the lectures owing to their defective knowledge of Englidi which 
is used as the medium of instruction.*’* “ There are no signs 
of any consistent or sustained resolve to grapple with the evils 
arising from the large admission of unfit students.” t ” The 
universities are overcrowded with men who are not profiting 
either intellectually car materially by their university training. 
To many hundreds the years of training mean a waste of money 
and of precious years of youth.”! A large percentage of the 
students fall by the way. The admission of such students is not 
only unfair to them, resting on a mere pretence that they will 
get, m return for their fees, something of value which they 
cannot get, but is also very preiudicial to the students who are 
fit for university work. The best men suffer. There is plenty 
of good university material in India, but much of it is smothered. 

Baising the standard of subsequent examination against those 
who have been improperly admitted is no cure. The develop- 
ment of research at the top counts for little agamst the disregard 
of the real interests of the mass of average students, whose 
ordinary inatmction is ineffective. ” The overcrowding of uni- 
verEdties and colleges by men of whom a large number fail and 
for whom there is no economic demand has vitally affected the 
quality of university education. ”§ 

The extensive unempkiyment of university graduates in India 
is well jteown, and the provision of specialuied training f<»- the 

* Sd. Bmort, p. 13& 
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professions of law, medicine, engineering, and for commerce, 
industry, and agriculture exceeds in manjr cases the absorptive 
capacity An Indian B.A. cannot reasonably claim that, 
because he has been to a state-aided univen-ity, Government ought 
to find him a job ; but the lowering of standards means a multi- 
tude of graduates of veiy moderate attainments and veiy poor 
prospects. Disregard of the propoitions of the social and eco- 
nomic structuies. of the country brings with it its own retribution. 

The necessity of umversity reform can hardly be put too h^h. 
Its difficulty m the face of vested interests and fixed traditions 
is very great. Umversity authonties and ministerial depart- 
ments have to shoulder an onerous inheritance, and the fruit 
of their best efforts to promote a new orgamsation and to create 
a healthier pubho opinion will require a long time to npen The 
ordinary Indian parent has to be given a better idea of the 
proper aims of a university and of the meaning of university 
standards. But a great deal in the future of India will depend 
on their endeavours and their success. Their reward will be a 
real enrichment of the broad stream of national life. 

Educatioii of Girls and Women. 

448. We are in entire agreement with om Education Com- 
mittee’s appreciation of the importance of the education of girls 
and women in any scheme of national orgamsation. It is not 
merely that an illiterate female population cripples a nation by 
the comparative immobilisation of a half of its intellectuai re- 
sources : the whole textmre and strength of the national life are 
largely dependent on the contnbution which women make to it, 
and lu existing cucumstauces this is perhaps even more time of 
India than of many other countries. No one with any knowledge 
of India would be disposed to underrate the power which its 
women wield within the confines of the household. The danger is 
that, unless that influence is illumined with knowledge, or some 
idea of the \alue of knowledge, its weight may be cast against the 
forces of progress. The resistance offered to new ideas by the 
uneducated orthodox woman is proverbial. Alike for the train- 
ing and instruction of the young and for the readjustment of 
the Indian social system, the Indian woman is, we believe, 
pivotal. It is manifest that the best teacher for girls and small 
children m a village school, as elsewhere, would be a well-trained 
woman, but the difficulties of estabhdiing a service of such 
teachers in county places axe very great, and the supply is v«cy 
small. Aa yet literacy has haxffiy touched the cf ihe 

fomale popt^tioa. We have already noted that ih 1921 the 
Eteraoy percen^e for females of 6 years of age and over in 
Briibish Imdia (inclncflng Btanna vtdth a percentage of 11.2} was- 
only 2 per cent. There has been a quantitative expansion in 
primiiry edoeation, but it has been, mm less profitable in 
revldt in tfie case of bo;^. The Vaeiage, nnmwae in 
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boj's’ schools, is still greater in girls’ schools, and the girls’ 
schools produce a much smaller propoition of hterates."* 
Wiereas for each 100 boys who entered Class I in 1922-28 only 
19 were to be found in Class IV four years later, the c^rres- 
pondmg figure for girls was only lO.'*- On the other hand, the 
last ten years has seen a distinct turn m the tide of educated 
public opinion, and it is most encouraging to find that, as the 
number of educated women in the middle auJ upper classes is 
mcreasmg, they are “ realising not only the immediate need for 
the eradication of well-recogmsed bocul evils but ilso the urgent 
desirabihty ol educating their daughters, not lecessiiilj for 
employment or high scholarship, but at least to be more efficient 
as wives and educated mothers in their own homes.’’* 

‘ It is gratifying to note,” says a report from the Bombay 
Presidency, ” that the time when the ediKrition ot girls had not 
only^ no supporters but open enemies has gone by. The stages 
of ridicule, apathy, indifference and criticism have been passed 
and the welcome stage of positive approval and encouragement 
is reached. ”§ Bombay is indeed more successful than anj other 
province in keeping in its primary schools for a reasonable time 
a fair proportion of the girls who enter them. 

Some of us were privileged to attend the opening meeting in 
1928 of the AU-India Women’s Educational Conference at Delhi 
and were impressed both by the representative character of the 
gathering and by the evidence it gave of the fact that the educated 
women of India are realising their responsibility and their power. 
The vanguard of progressive women is steadily, if slowly, growing 
in numbers. It is penetrating fields of public activity hitherto 
closed to women and, fired with an mtense desire to enlist the 
womanhood of the country for more effective national service, 
now forms a force such as earlier educational reformers could 
never hope to count upon to aid the assault on the strongholds 
of conservatism and reaction. The active entry of Indian women 
into the arena on the side of educational and social progress is 
a feature of real promise. Much sagacity, patipce and per- 
severance will be required. The gallant determination of the 
pioneers is blazing the trail, but much more than a decade of 
enthusiasm is necessary to break through obstacles which cen- 
turies have helped to build up. 

SdneatloiL of Miihamxtiadaiis. 

449. We do not propose to repeat in any detail the facts and 
fiiguiea set out in our Anxiliaty Committee’s Beview deahng with 
the progre^ of various educationally bat^nsrard classes. We are, 
however, so impcee»ed with the vtdue of education as a solvent 

• IdU Beport, i». lOT. 
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for some of the worst troobles that to-day beset the important 
mmonty commumties in India that we mast make some leference 
to the efforts that ha\e been made to equip them to take their 
proper share in the advancement of the common weal. The case 
of the Muhammadans is of special importance, by reason of their 
numbers, their tradition and their Mstory. They have found 
much difficulty m reahsing that in the altered conditions of the 
time, if they are not to be outdistanced by other competitors, 
the} must equip themselves with other weapons than those that 
proved sufficient in days gone by to make their forebears rulers 
of the land. No one who leflects upon the past achievements 
of Moslem art, poetry, and science can doubt the importance to 
modem culture of a broadening educational influence upon that 
community. 

In ten years the number of Muhammadan pupls in all 
recognised iustitutions has increased by a milhon — ^from 
milhons in 1917 to 2J- millions in 1927 — and the proportion of 
Muhammadan pupils to Muhammadan population is now slightly 
higher than the proportion of pupils of all races to the total 
population. On the other hand, at the primary stage, “ wastage 
among Muhammadans is appreciably greater than the general 
wastage m schools.”* In Glass I Muhammadans form 28.4 per 
cent, of the total of that class; in Class Y they form only 17 
per cent, of the total. In the upper stages of education there is 
a fm’ther falling off. Whereas Muhammadan pupils in the 
primary stage represent 24.9 per cent, of the total at that stage, 
m the middle stage they represent only 16 per cent., and in the 
high stage of schools only 18.5 per cent. 

A fresh impetus was given to higher education for Moslems 
by the establishment of the Ahgarh University in 1920 and by 
the foundation in the same year of the Dacca University which, 
though not communal in intention, draws its students chiefly from 
Eastern Bengal, a predominantly Mnhammadan area; so that, 
although the number of Muhammadan students at universities 
and arts colleges is still only 13 per cent, of the total number 
of students at such institutions, it has increased from 5,212 in 
1917 to 8,456 in 1927. 

Educationally backward as the Muhammadan community is, 
there has been some real awakening to the value of education. 
Its organisation for Mnliammadans is complicated by questions 
relating to rel^ons mstrnotion (as indeed happens in other 
countries^. It is hardly within our province to advise how these 
fliffieulties should be met, but the difference of view may be 
iilnetrated flvmt the pages of the Aukitiary (Committee’s Beptttt, 
where all the members save one recommend ope course of treat* 
ment.t and the remaining member, Eaja Narendra Nath, 
Stnmgly dioients.l 

• &(L ISestcotk p, iss. 
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The Auziliarj Committee points* out that, in respect of 
publicly-managed pi’imarj and nuddle schools, special arrange- 
ments for training Muhammadan teachers are particularly 
necessary. The Committee considers that fur some time to come 
specific arrangements will be required for bringing a considerable 
number of Muhammadans into the training institutions for 
teachers, and that the control of these arrangements should be 
retamed by provincial Governments and not by local bodies. 

Depressed Clares and Backward Areas. 

450. We are glad to express our appxeciation of the attitude 
of provincial Governments since the Eeiorms towards the educa- 
tion of those less progressive sections of Indian society — the 
submerged masses falling under ilie general description of the 
‘ ' depressed classes. ’ ’ We extract a paragi'aph from the Auxiliary 
Committee’s Report, which depicts the obstacle to be overcome. 

“ Tb« education tiS these dosses raises a question of great diffionlty and 
impeotanoe since their childrea axe, in many places, aotmlly exdnded £com 
the ordinary public sohods on the ground of caste alone. . . . While it is 
true that caste prejudice is in many areas rapd^ disappearing, it is difficult 
to eza^;m»te the disadvantages under which members of ^e depressed 
classes sa&es in some places. £a certain areas, an ‘ untouchable ’ still causes 
poQutkm by presence as wdl as by contaolv and in these areas many of the 
public roads and wells cannot be used in dayli^t by the depressed classes. 
Publidy managed schools are not infrequendy located on sites which an 
entirely inaccessible to the depressed classes, and even in those areas ha 
which ihdr children are admitted to the erdioaiy schools it often haj^jcns 
that the depressed class pupils are made to ait separately in the class-zoom 
or even outside the school building.” t 

Their problem is economic as well as social, and for them 
material piogr^s is largely dependent ou educational opportumty . 
It 18 only in the rare cases where members of these classes have 
through education raised themselves m the economic scale, that 
they have succeeded in surmounting to a large extent the social 
barriers that custom has raised agamst them. 

No Minister has hitherto oome from a de|H:essed class, yet 
never has education among the classes falling within this category 
received such encouragement as it has since the transfer of educa- 
tion is the provinces to the charge of Ministers. There has been 
a very large and strikiztg mcrease in the enrolment of depressed 
pupils in the last five years (from 877,000 to 802,000) _:i and 
titiough iitere are faults of organisation and of method which, as 
in the case of the more advanced communities, definitely discount 
the value of mere figures, the intention of the effort made since 
the inangtiration of the Reforms is most laudable. 

A great deal of private effort has been concentrated by missioas 
and ^eMes on the education and uplift of these clas^, and 
provincial Governments have issued emphatic O rders des igned to 

• Bd. Bepoct, $ 06 . 
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icure that ‘^depressed class pupils should receive equal opjpor- 
uiities of entering into, and equal treatruent in, all publicly- 
lanaged institutions and have given assistance to them by 
emission of feies, by scholarships and by special supervision, 
'he difficulties of securing real compliance with these orders 
re great and the provincial rules are frequently broken. 'De- 
ressed class pupils are largely confined to &e primary stage. 
;h© figures for girls are deplorable— less than 60,000 are recorded 
s receiving education in any recognised institution at all, and 
niy one girl out of every 30,000 of the female population of the 
lepressed classes proceeds beyond the prima^ stage. Our Com- 
loittee has no doubt that the policy of admission to the “ common 
ioh{X)l ” is preferable to that of the “ segregate school,” but in 
iladras, where the caste system is most rigid, there are over 
10,000 special schools for the depressed classes and only 16,000 
mt of 228,000 depressed class pupils are reading in the .ordinary 
jchoole.' In the United Provinces, on the other hand, 76 per 


sent; of the depressed da^ pupils attend mised schools ; and even 
niMadrasj 70,!(X)0 pupils, who do not belong to the depressed 
sla^s are reading in the spedal depressed classes schools^ Much . 
e^ains to be done in the elution of a problem which has grave , 
poiit^al significance. Sustained effort to remove the reproach of ■ 
the impressed classes will be required, but the fact that the 
reproach is admitted and that there is a will , to remove it by 
liberal use of the resources of public education , is encouragihg. . 

. In the backward areas less progress h^s been made* . It is dear., 
from- the Uoinmdttee.'s Eeviewt that the main reksoh for. this iV^ 
the adoption by ^ovincial Governments, of a. scheme of grants to' ■ 
local, ahthozities proportionate to the sums .set aside for education ' 
by idle Ideal, authorities themselves, without any proviBrnn; ekctepV > 
in 3ihar, ahd 'th© Punjab,, for the jading of dis^cts aCcttfchij^. ' ; 
to ,th«^ fiijandal r^ourees. Thus, backwast^ ex^, v^ch^ 
be st^j^edjfo -need .hmat fSSMtahce.^m. th^ pm^cM. ,%)v^na-; >. 

lDC»llfcs'qhsajter;;&j^ ''wealthihc:'dist^ctsJ''^'''-^or’^^ ,.,&^fe"'of 
a#m:s; likely '<4o be i^edyied 4ritihoiut*an es^nslop of 
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whOTe^holp is so much needed, inspires the' efforts*of some non- 
Christian agencies, such as iiie Seva Sadan in the Bombay 
Pr^idency, the Deccan Education Society, the Brahmo Samaj, 
and the Bam Krishna Mission. 

Devolutioii of Control to Local Bodies. 

451. If the real “ growth ” of Indian education, whether in 
respect of performance or immediate promise, has at the present 
moment no great political or constitutional significance, it is 
evident that this circumstance is attributable in large measure 
not only, in fundamental obstacles, the strength of which we do 
not underrate, but also to defects in organisation, directicm and 
coBtool. _ The facts disclosed by our Auxiliary Committee’s 
.Beview indicate condudvely that the encourt^ement or tolerance 
of xmdiscriminating quantitatiTe expansion following the line of 
le^ resistance leaaB’Only io futility abhd waste of time, effort and 
. Darish exj^n^ture bn- education can afford no gronnd 

foir i^Mplac^c^ not secure an increased return in edur ,, 

cation^ j^lhe; Money cannotdo everything and cannot be left 
. .-to dO-its own work;' And in India the, iuSport^ire of hnsbandit^ ■ 
all. available resources for education- and\ api^ying . them iuj the , 
.m?«inCT and on the obj^ts which will yield the best reti^; i* , 
'.vitai, ' ■ 

- , , It is only ftur to ;'the' worked provindal’l^verhments aft^ the 
^forms to repeat that they iimeriteid a policy and ' systemt; -br 
want-of system, wldeh" in. many respects weTO .wasteful . aod in- 
. effective. It was not to; be" expected that they should at ■©»»' .. 
einbark on any drastic and unpopular policy of reocmstjcjiction.,; 

; . But Ithn.coursS* of etenW in tW hij|t ,eigl^ ye^s; Bt«a^pd % a.. 

.,v ^e4^uine;^d;ge^ derive W foster .tids nation-buildh^ * 

■ . /'han-'ihid^-’into ;^'bi^,;relfef '' i3^'’:befqne’ its ' -old. ' inhdnnt weal , 
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significance oi the instances of misuse or abuse of local power 
which the proceedings of local bodies supply, but it is clear that 
in a good many cases the “ mistakes ” are moie properly de- 
scribed as “ breaches of trust After all, provincial Govern- 
ments and Education Departments are trustees of a semoe which 
is of vital importance for the youth of India and the future of 
India, and which is now in a most critical position That 
trusteeship does involve the reservation and exercise of the powers 
necessary for securing its due discharge 


Conditions in the Teaching Profession. 

452 Public education calls above everythmg for a due supply 
of suitable and efiScient teachers, and there is much to be done 
before a corps of such teachers can be established and organised 
in India for elementary schools. It seems to us that, while there 
is widespread and genuine enthusiasm in the abstract for educa- 
tional advance, zeal for personal service in the teaching profession 
greatly needs to be encouraged. There is no such thing as a 
good school without good teachers The conditions of service 
and tenure leave much to be desired. The deplorably low rates 
of pay which prevail in many provinces provide a part of the 
explanation of the present deficiency; there is no Burnham scale 
in India. Our Auxiliary Cbmmittee states that in Bengal the 
average monthly pay is as low as Bs. 8 as. 6 (or about 12s. fid.) ; 
so that, though this pittance is frequently increased by gifts from 
parents of food and clothing as well as by private coaching or 
other work where it is available, it is often impossible for the 
teacher to maintain in the community t£e status which should 
be his. More than half of the teachers employed in primary 
schools for boys are untrained ; of those who have received train- 
ing, only about two-thirds had themselves completed the middle 
course. The existence of this body of untrained teachers com- 
pletes the “ vicious circle ” of primary education and presents 
one of the greatest problems with which Indian education is 
faced. In some places, such as Gurgaon in the Punjab, efforts 
have been made to improve the position of the teacher and maJre 
him a guiding influence in village life, but, if this object is to 
be attained, teadiers must by their training have a special interest 
in rural life and rural activities. The villages suffer, even more, 
from the lack women teachers, whose usefulness, not ouly iU 
girls’ schools, but also in the lower classes for boys, is now almost 
universally recognised. In America and Great Britain* the iJijcv- 
centage of women teachers in primary schools reaob^ a very hi^ 
figure ; in India, ^ they number less than one-4ienth of the totti* 
but aocommodatioin and companionship in rund areas laieseni n 
t^echd problem, the solution of which can be supplied only by 
Ihp sem a new respect for the dignity of the tiling and of 

in * * 
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Tbe Need for Good and Independent Infection. 

453. Educational administration everywhere is a complicated 
matter, and in India geographical and communal conditions make 
it more than usually difficult. In all countries it requires a con- 
riderable staff of skilled and experienced officers, both for supply- 
ing first hand information and for exercu^ng functions of super- 
vision and guidance. And in the higher grades it requires men 
of first rate abihty, who are famihar with the best standards 
of efficiency and the means of their attamment. Our Committee 
makes it clear that the position is far from satisfactory in this 
respect. “We are of opimon that the headquarters staffs are 
lamentably inadequate, and that the pieparation of themes of 
pohcy for consideration by the Minister has been seriously 
hampered by this inadequacy.”* 

Similarly, the facts stated in our Committee’s Eeportt show 
beyond doubt that the Inspecting Staffs of the provincial Govern- 
ments are wholly insufficient, and that their insufficiency is in- 
creasmg both by reason of the much greater volume of work 
which they have to face, and because the subordinate government 
inspectors have either been transferred to the service of local 
bodies (as in Bombay) or are expected to serve both the local 
bodies and the provincial Government. THe quality in the lower 
grade of the Inspectorate is poor. In Bombay, the present 
position as regards the Government’s ability to exercise any 
kind of effective supervision over primary education seems 
particularly unsatisfactory. Only in Madras and the Punjab 
have the (Governments realised the value of efficient inspection 
and taken steps to secure it. 

The vital importance of government inspection, both on its 
protective and constructive side, is well recognised in Europe. 
In the early days of a public system of education, and also in 
periods of rapid expansion — ^particularly when administrative 
responsibihty is being extensively confided to inexpenenced local 
bodies — the protective fimction of independent inspection is 
specially important It is only through such inspection that 
Governments and Ministers can guard against large waste of 
money, which, if permitted, will quickly exhaust resources and 
cripple all endeavours to build up a good system. The Gnvem- 
ment cannot in this matter properly rely on any officers but its 
ovm. And even when the foundations of a good system have 
been firmly estabhahed, goveamment inspection remains just as 
important on its constructive side and as a stimulus to fruitful 
development. Efficient educational inspection is just as essen- 
tial as efficient railway inspection : safe and rapid advance on 
the right lines is not possible withotrt it. And its maintenance 
involves no suggestion of distrust either of local bodies or of 


* Bd, Beport, p. 288. 
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teachers, or of*slight to them. Indeed, m England where devolu- 
tion to local bodies is well developed and they are legitimately 
proud of their proved capacity for responsible administration, and 
where teachers are well-organised in associations and maintain 
close contact with each other, the constructive cnticism, advice 
and gmdance of the government inspector are not only not 
resented, but welcomed. There is reason to believe that 
Enghsh local education authorities desire not less but more 
government mspeetion. We are convinced that in India in- 
spection is the Government’s administrative key to advance, 
and that without an efficient system of government inspection 
of this nation-building service, there is a grave risk that its 
relative sterility will be perpetuated. 


The Educational Services. 

454. We also concur in the view that the post of Director of 
Public Instruction must be recognised as one of peculiar im- 
portance; on him must rest responsibility for the execution of 
policy, and for this purpose he must have full authority over the 
personnel of the Education Department and the machinery of its 
administration. The provincialization of the educational service 
and the closing down of recruitment for the Indian Educational 
Service make the problems of recruitment and training even more 
difficult than they were, and much will depend on the wisdom, 
foresight and liberality with which Governments attack them. 
There is no time to be lost, for the Committee declares that 
“ the progressive extinction of the Indian Educational Service, 
accompanied by the failure to reconstitute the provincial services 
(after a period of nearly five years), has been disastrous to the 
organisation of Indian education.”* As regards recruitment, we 
concur in the view expressed by our Committee that ” the con- 
ditions of service in the reorganised provincial services should be 
such as to attract Indian candidates with high European or other 
qualifications, and arrangements should be made, whenever 
necessary, to recruit Europeans on special contracts to posts 
outside the ordinary cadres. ”t For better or worse, European 
standards and methods of education have been adopted in British 
India, and to say that for some time to come the experience ei 
Europeans will be necessary for their effective application 
implies no reflection on the capacity of Indians to assimilate and 
profit by that experience, and eventually to dispense with it. 


K doearinn of Europeans and Angl n -Twsiftn* - 

466. Our Auxiliary Committee devotes a chapter of its BepmrtI 
to the important tope of the education df Europeans and Anglo^ 
Indians and supplies much information which ought to he e«o- 

fully studied • Out of a total population of a little over 260,000 

- 
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Hiiropeans aod Anglo-Indians (of whom more tlian 60,000 are 
British soldiers serving m India, and their dependants), about 25 
per cent, are at school — a figure which “ indicates that nearly 
every child is receivmg some sort ot education “ The gi’eat 
majority of the schools are under mission management, but 96 
are mamtained by the Badways. The remainder aie managed 
either by pnvate agencies or by Government '',t 275 being 
high or middle schools. Some are of old toondation. The railway 
schools have been provided to meet the needs of railway seiwants 
at important centms, for some 16,000 railway employees m India 
belong to these two communities. Although the average cost of 
educating a child in a European school is much higher than in 
an Indian school, it must be remembered that many of the 
European schools are boarding schools, and that the average 
European pupil pays a far larger sum in fees. Moreover, a much 
larger proportion of European pupils are reading in the middle 
and high stages. We shall have occasion in our second volume 
to discuss the position of these communities in the policy of 
India, not only in respect to education but as residents represent- 
ing elements of an importance which far transcends their com- 
parative size. We will, therefore, only observe here that we 
hold with our Committee that it is " essential that far mors 
European and Anglo-Indian pupils, whose future work lies in 
India, should join the main stream of national education and be 
encouraged and assisted to qualify themselves for admission to 
the arts and professional colleges with a view to entering a 
liberal profession.”! 

The Directly Administered Areas. 

456. We turn now to the areas of Briti^ India which lie outside 
the major provmces and which at the time of the Eeforms were 
retained under the immediate control of the Government of 
India, supply being subject to the vote of the Legislative 
Assembly. The areas concerned were the North-West 
Frontier Province, British Baluchistan, Delhi, Ajmer Merwara, 
Ooorg, and a few other minor districts, but in 1924 a local 
legislature was established in Coorg, which then ceased to be 
directly administered by the Central Government. Education 
suffered severely from the recommendations of the Inchcape 
Betrenchment Committee, as a result of which the Bureau 
of. Education and the Central Advisory Board of Education 
abolished and the administration of the subject placed 
under the Department of Education, Health and Lands. 
Moreover, the Educational Commissioner of the Government of 
India has since then combined the duties of adviser to Govern- 
ment, Secretariat Officer, and Superintendent of Education both 

* Bd. Report, p. 230. 
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ior Delhi anS for Ajmer Merwaxa. “ How relentlessly the 
pblicy of retrenchment was applied may be gathered from the 
fact that, in the North-West Frontier Province alone, within two 
years the expenditure from Government funds was reduced by 
• nearly two lakhs, 126 primary schools were closed, one of the 
two posts of circle inspector was abolished, the junior Anglo- 
vernacular training class for men was closed, all the three training 
classes for men attached to the Government high schools were 
abolished, the only normal school for the training of women was 
given up and grants-in-aid were generally reduced.”* 

Such a record <£ parts of India in which he natural difficulties 
of caganiEShg an efficient system of educalaon are so manifest is 
depressing. But ha view of the poliOy . pursued, it is not surpris- 
ing that the increase in he numb^, of pi^ils in. schools in most 
ctf the districts , concfflrned has been smalt in comparison, wit^i the 
' iwig^bouring praimicea. GSius, in Ajmer Merwata, the percentage 
. .h^csee^ .ih hE pup^s from 1922 to 1927 was onty 

‘ l6.2’ui'prrQ^ry.and 25.8 in, secondary schools 'as csompared with 
, 8IB 'ahd v87t8 respectively in. the tJmt^, .Provinces. ; Even the 
figures for Delhi, '.which show an incressefot the same period of 64; 
per ^t, in all educational .instituthns, contrast with a fi^e of 
96 pCT.ceht. in hd Punjab. Eeeently, however, the horizon has 
. l^htehed romewhat. In 1927 ,a , five , years'^ pro^mme d 
'^tpansion was undertaken by the Government of, Podia, but even 
, his will cmly bring the level of education in these, areas uptethat 

.'■'ef ;'’r , ■■‘‘r; 


/'.-.V'" y '-Oaacluslons'; 

,: ,457. The ccmclusions.;^^ feel bpcmd t6;dra^; f^^ 
marterihl -presented:, to: us have ahjeady bi^n in^^cated, , and we 
. ; beh^e that : would ,<x>mmend thhm^ves .to ^my iinj^arto 

' ahdves^rieno:^-oba^ ^ ■' ■( 

. ^e'd? hot_^^,deaI:^fb:.h'e>^‘‘'pr«npTO gue8hqh-il,’'-v?:hich,!hi^;S^' 

rai^’\hy^;Ento^h^«sVwell •by.y'3m^n.,Y^ltw'' 
wheher.'p^Hc: edxietLtidh hi: Eritiah India” hasf^' ndi'- fr^' 

: bjfmning jbeeh, developed bn wrong lines, .^ose Who. t^e tfifek. 
■;j»few..'':c!Qnt6nd hat^We8teiSo':''methcids' 'ahd ‘'Objbch ha^A'pre-^ 
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prevent expaxudon: being onfruitfol and liie ground Htill tmcoltd.-^ 
vated remaining sterile. Uuieds all resources are basbanded with 
the greatest care, the prosit of aii educated India is remote, 
while the dangers which might arise from an uneducated India 
are not diminishing. . . 

'W.e believe idiat the ^sire for education is widespread and 
' that the material is excellent and readily responsive to good 
teaching. The missionary spirit of disinterest^ service in the 
field of education, which has long and honourably characterised 
Chids^bn agenct^; ip showing itself in many other qusurters and 
. . i3Et /no,:long«r exotic. The educated women of India are doixg 
' tq.bi^k down the barriers of . custom and prejudice, 

>'^Mch ' xmt . only tea>ve. half ihe population uninstructed, but 
tlitm^h the ieaetious of female ignorance, stand in the way of 
. geneiy educational .^(^r^s. Bnlightened opinion no longer 
|plerates,pr a^u|e$^. m. .abject bcmditi<m of the depres^ 

. -abid<.hacib^d clase^'. Tbevbeneficence of the wealthy is ti^y 
\to he ehlilited in ;the sei^^.pf education-, and, the zeal of pro- 
■ vinmal ]^msters in,^^'d ihip subject ^na^ts with; ready 

support... &bm their colleagues. ! Ip the^ features of ihe present 
’ . sitpatibu there is much ground f<^; hope and eneouiag^ 

! , : ' . ■^,:bj^eve; the ends in view,,, ^vemtoents will, have to devote 
tl^mselves'fiiar.a long period, to come to the task of psfbrimhg the 
oxganh^on ; and administration of this vital service. We. do 
not underrate the obstacles , pn^ented by the systems whiti' 
Governments have inherited, by vested, intmests. ’^hiteh have 
grown up under them, or by the afetUosphere. of mal^beKeve."; 
which lowers, acadeihie vitaHly. ,, 'Effective reform .etmaot -110- 
rapid, and the way ,tp it will not be easy. But success to 
educational fiSld, which eWrywhere, in Europe as well as D^to,' 
is full of complicaticme and difficulties, wfll. perhaps ^ord a ,bettei- 
assurance to the ptoples of British, Ind^ thair! success in - any 
' , other field, that their own G-oyernments are capable, of traha-, 
iattog ideals into, action and* CTiding .efithu^asin ' tofej, 
(h&noefe'. .The:'isSue .ii'oneV.wHiefi baH ;ha^ eone^OlptebM, 
;■ ' •: dij^ ''andtodirfeCt',- fOT.the';^tiHl futtoe'-’Of Sib^sh_ i' 'v', ' 
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PART VII.— PUBLIC OPINION IN INDIA. 

468. Before closing onr survey and passing in the nest volume 
to our proposals, we must make some attempt to indicate how far 
any political consciousness esists among the peoples of India and 
to measure the strength and direction of the forces at work. The 
development of public opinion is one of the prime factors to be 
considered in estimating the results of the present system and 
the possibilities of future action. We recognise the need for 
caution in this matter, for there is no harder task than for men of 
one race to understand the minds of the people of others. This 
is especially so in India where thought does not run on Western 
lines, where values are so different, and where so much of the 
attitude towards life rests on assumptions other than those ac- 
cepted in Europe. Even the man who has spent long years in 
the East in close contact with its inhabitants, speaking their 
languages and versed in their history and philosophy, will confess 
that many things are hidden from him. We can only give the 
effect on our mmds of much written and oral evidence, of our 
own observations and inquiries, and of many friendly discussions 
with Indians of all communities. 

The Extent of Pcditical Consciousness. 

469. Interest in politics in India is still necessarily confined 
to a small minority, chiefly found in the urban and educated popu- 
lation. This would, in any case, be natural in a country which 
is predominantly inhabited by small cultivators who are for the 
most part illiterate. Such a result is, in itself, not a matter of 
race or cUmate, so much as of social organisation. All the world 
over, the peasant, except m a few small countries, is not con- 
tiQuously interested in politics. )His horizon tends to be bounded 
by the village. It would, therefore, be altogether surpriemg if 
ten years of the Beforms had effected in India what many decades 
of representative institutions have failed to accomplish, under 
more favourable conditions, elsewhere. 

But the small extent to which political consciousness has de- 
veloped among the inhabitants of the 500,000 villages of Briti^ 
India is not caused solely by conditions which exist in rural com- 
munities all over the world. It is very largely due to special 
circumstainces. The idea that the course of government ^onld 
be affected or controlled by the opinion on politicsd matters of 
himself fmd his fellows is wholly foreign to the traditions of the 
Indian ryot. The fataUsm which accepts things as they come, 
and the habit of regarding Government as a power outside him- 
self wbich moves in a mystexious way and issues deexeea for 
which he is not responsible, are not easily transformed into a state 
of mind which tal^ an intend in political problems because it 
meaus to have a hand in their solution. This was the 
*"'pathetm oontentment" from which Mr- Montagu wished to 
!reiipi the toasafw of Tadia.* Since the method by which this ^ 

L. 

/ ♦ Tlf /O 144. ^ * 
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to be done is the introduction into Indian life of political institU' 
tions borrowed from a very different world, the process is bound 
to be slow. We have pointed out, in our chapter on the Voter 
and the Member*, How the idea of bolding on elected re- 
presentative to account, and treating him as the instrument for 
enforcing the views of his constituents, is still very imperfectly 
realised. Oommunsl and sectional feelings are nearest to the 
surface, and it is inevitable that they should take precedence 
over more general political conceptions. It is a commonplace 
to dwell upon the immense size of India, but a mere statement of 
its extent cannot convey bow difficult it must be lor an Indian 
villager to have any view on many large political questions. 
When the last census of India was taken, 90 per cent, of the 320 
millions who were then counted were found to be living in the 
same district in which they had been bom, and oi the balance, 
two out of three were found in a contiguous district. + How can 
men with this limited range of experience appreciate the impli- 
cations of overseas trade, the arguments for or against tarifl policy , 
the importance of frontier queetions, or mdeed the fact which lies 
at the root of all Indian questions — ^the variety of India itself? 
The growth of political consciousness is, therefore, hindered not 
only by the tradition which so widely prevails that policy is a 
matter for Govemmeut, and not for citizens, to decide, but by the 
practical obstacles of distance and ^orance to be overcome, even 
after that tradition has been broken down. 

It must not be concluded from this that the Indian peasant 
cannot be stirred by mass movements inspired by ideas within 
the range of his everyday experience. When religious or com- 
munal emotions are stirred, or when his immediate economic in- 
terests are at stake (as in the case of assessment of land in Bar- 
doli), the villager may be roused to vehement action. While 
abstract political ideas may leave him unaffected, the personality 
of a leader such as Mr. Gandhi will make a great appeal. It 
is always a grave mistake to ignore the possibilities latent 
in this situation. The politically-minded in India are only a tiny 
minority, but they may be able to sway masses of men in the 
countryside. 

The same consideration applies, but in a greater degree, to the 
comparatively small class of urban wage-earners. Drawn mainly 
from the lower strata of society, uneducated and poorly organised, 
they are, nevertheless, ‘a potential force in the hands ^ those who 
know how to use them. There is no doubt, of course, that the 
urban educated dasses have become more and more politically- 
rVjxunded. And, wlule it is natural that political thought and influ- 
ence should be concentrated so largely in the towns, yet it would 
be an error to ignore the personal influence of the leading men 
in the countryside, which in the almost feudal conditions of rural 


* Part III, Chap. 1. 

+ OeBAUS of India (1921) Report, p. 83. 
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India is often very great. This, however, is a passive rather than 
an active force ; it resists change and stands on the ancient ways. 
It is in the Presidency cities, therefore, and in the other large 
towns that active political forces must be looked for. The mem- 
bers of the professions, the journalists, most of the school teachers, 
and, above all, the lawyers, are naturally concentrated in the 
towns, and here too are the universities, the students of which 
make themselves so prominent in Indian political movements, 
apparently without any anxiety as to the consequence of absent- 
ing themselves from their academic studies. 


The Face of Advance. 

460. Political thought in British India to-day. is derived from 
Bnro^. The keen intelligence of the educated Indian has been 

- stirhulated by study of Western institutions. It is remarkable 
how the theories and phrases of political science as expounded in 
Ehgiarid and America Mve been adopted and absorbed. But 

' the sudden, impact of Ideas drawn h:om -experience and con- 
ditions of other peoples in other climites is bound to Have a;' di^. 
turbing’ effect., Bown to thirty or forty yearn Ihdia stood 
entirely outside the inffuence pf the coui^ of poKtical ideas whisdi 
,'ai length iMToduced democratioself-gpyemment in somebther p^s' 

- the world. Bnt 'in.lhe last g^eneratioh &e has been swaybd, 
at one and tite same i^er, by the force of seydiaJ .<»nceptip^ . 
which in Europe had followed ,,,a certain sequeimeV vThui^v .itto . 

:, ‘^^g}e for ;pow6r between nval religious .cpmmumt'i^^ 

; bf.an intense naticmal spirit., the. st^ad toleration.; the ’ 

of democracy, add the cphtrbversies.of abciaiisap, marh’ fairly ^it- J 
i.dedned epochs in Buropeaii history. 1 But, in India ,-theeeWarib,un, 



;t ;yrl)aiev'^'::jel^'iof. Brahmin, 'and 
l5o«itciisti^‘' m:. '';iil^ei^fied.^,r',/tJh^ai^4e£hocra^bJ,',^pd^ 

-• ptocb^f wh3,<^', 
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is Decessarily very great. Ckiotiroversid questions, in a com- 
munity that is adyantang to self-government, can only be satis- 
factorily disposed of, if there is some mesms of informing the pub- 
■u ^ lie of the reasons for the poli<qr adopted. We have pointed out, 
go&Hj an ewlier part of this volume,* how gravely the interests of 
trationM.govemment are undermined, and coimdence in the adminis- 
tised witi^^ shaken, by the distortbn and misrepsresentatioii ptrao- 
ehsence <rf^e^impunay by some Indian newspapers, and hy the 
explained that means of counteracting it.. “ It should be 

re^arly oonstitati.,,!^^\QoTernment erf India, unlike most of the 
its own on which it Cwihi^^Jjenanents in the world, has no Press of 
Indian Press gives gener&^J''*^ for support. As a rule the Anglo- 
Anglo-Indian new;Bpapera any one or aE of the 
gainst the Government <rf India^.^JlKjd senuetimes do, turn etem^ly 
pqrtance. The. reason, of course^ is ^Sr^^Hjgtters of the h^hest imr 
is not a^ijGdveramaht placed .and .. kept Government pf Indift 

party whose orgsms j^e pigged to its supportl^Pii^l^^ hy a polilic^ 
jiroed and tontroUed . Prfes .is, Qn..the wbble]^S!h§g4 
i™ss..”t . , ^^‘^^^;pposition 

HWot oiily has the Govemmerit of India, rio “ Prees,’|.hnMlr^, 
'^'platfcirm.'^ That is to say, the Beforms have hot ^nduc^ in 'isk. 
’’'‘^feAssembly a Government Party ammig elefcted members, 
es^nnds to oonstatnents and others the .case fori Govern- . 
P^Eblioy, In the pi^hc»8, one harf (rf the t^yeih^ 
gj^&rely oi^ciar and the other half , thbh^,, it Was^intend^ 'to.,| > 
jJteriyF snpport of a majority trf elected m^bere/ in . fact . ' 
to rely on,i,ofi^^ Me tosnlt is that,: ih vthe.} ; 
Gbvffl^P' pi^pa^i^a. on ;the' .';side _• ■ 

'an ■occsaional'. t£ddtoto tji©,-Vie^^,'«r.by'a;'^y-:"' '.'‘'W* 
made!-, by' -trfBmala .in ’ !” 
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to »elf.govam. 

. It 1.' -their orbit neonlP^S nation^st movements to attract 
within of nationalism ha^ ainis and methods. Until 
^he demana>- reasonably met, enthusi- 
asts for variousSsi attribute cause wdth every discon- 
tented element, aniN«nrnAnt ^ *^ey attack to 

the absence of ^-gov^si, t«;j- fonnid- 

•able of the evils from- whicis^/^ si^emg have their roots 
in social and economic epakvm ^ ^^^ standing, vfhich can only 
‘■•wbe remedwd by the action of. the^^?^.-Pf^P^®® themselves. 

|5hey;are pueh lese likely to be remeS^^f^® ^^^“® f®r their 
f■^irauna®(» ,can'be put, however othere. We 

Fdesrre.^ to ase the .forces. (^' pubUo opinion in IndKa 

f'lConceiitrat^ Am? B4;rA'nn4.Kav>aA, fvCm + 1 ... of reform. 


’fcr '-k' '^N, 

; ^6 have; now concluded our survey, and pass: to our Ueeond- 

WO "pae contammg our. s^gostions aid recommendations. 

4. 0^ whi<^vWe submit for Your Maies^^s gracdous oonadcaa- 
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